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Foreword 


This is the fourth volume in the series of Calico Museum catalogues, 
planned to cover the entire collections. Previous volumes include Indian 
Painted and Printed Fabrics, Indian Embroideries, and Indian Pigment 
Paintings on Cloth. 


In this case, the Museum owes an apology to the authors in bringing 
out the volume which was received for press more than two years ago. 
It follows that the authors have not been able to incorporate the results 
of work published since that date. 


The present volume continues the tradition of collaboration between 
specialists, and we are grateful to Mr. John Irwin who, as general 
editor of the series, has given guidance to the authors, while leaving 
them the maximum freedom to present the material in their own way. 


Again the Museum is indebted to the JDR 3rd Fund for supplying 
foreign-currency expenses involved in the project, and also to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London for administering those funds. 


Calico Museum of Textiles, April, 1980 
P.O. Box 21 z 
Ahmedabad. 


Preface 


The fourth volume in the series of catalogues on the Calico Museum of Textiles in 
Ahmedabad deals with Indian textiles designed by means of tie-dye techniques. It 
concerns techniques usually known by the Malayan words ikat and plangi (Hindi 
bandhana and Gujarati bandhani); and also the technique of wrap-resist dyeing the 
Indians call /aharia. All these are variations of the yet broader tradition which includes 
mordant dyeing and batik involving reserves of liquid and paste-like mediums, 
covered by the first volume of this series (J. Irwin and M. Hall, 1970, Indian Painted 
and Printed Textiles). However, we exclude in this context the ikat fabrics of Orissa— 
most of which are contemporary products—since they have been independently dealt 
with by B. C. Mohanty and Kalyan Krishna in the Calico Museum series, Studies of 
Contemporary Textile Crafts of India, Vol. 1, 1974. Ikats of Andhra Pradesh are 
included only up to 1950. Some of the simple ikat textiles of other parts of India are 
also excluded because discussed elsewhere (E. Fischer—Haku Shah, 1970, Simple weft 
ikat from Gujarat). We do not go beyond the Museum’s accessions up to 1972. 

The present volume is the outcome of different peoples’ efforts. The initial 
cataloguing (i.e. the systematic inventory work, including motif-description and as- 
sessment of colours and techniques) was done by Mr. John Irwin and Miss Margaret 
Hall. In the case of ikat fabrics, the original catalogue-drafts were checked by Eberhard 
and Barbara Fischer by carrying out a second analysis of the textiles and elaborated 
by the addition of specific technological data regarding the width of ikat sets and the 
number of repeats of the ikat designs, warp density etc., wherever found meaningful. 
For technical reasons, it was not possible to give similar data for the plangi and laharia 
fabrics. The introduction to the system of resist-dyeing techniques and the presenta- 
tion of the double ikat fabrics from Gujarat (Chapter I) are by Alfred Biihler and 
Eberhard Fischer; the latter has also written the introduction to Chapter II (“Telia 
Rumal, cotton ikat textiles from Andhra Pradesh”’) and Chapter III (“Mashru, mixed 
fabrics with single ikat patterns in India”), Chapter IV (‘“‘Bandhani, tie-dyed fabrics 
from Gujarat and Rajasthan”) and Chapter V (“‘Laharia wrap-resist-dyed fabrics 
from Rajasthan’’) haye been written in collaboration with Mrs. Marie-Louise Nabholz. 
All texts written in German were finalised after a preliminary English translation by 
Miss Sarva Khambatta and Eberhard Fischer. We are grateful to Mr. John Irwin 
for going through the final version of the text. 

As in the earlier volumes, Indian Painted and Printed Textiles (Vol. 1) and Indian 
Enmbroideries (Vol. II), this catalogue deals with a group of textiles which, technically 
defined, belong to one class. Yet in all the volumes of this series, it is not so much the 
technique, but the motifs and the styles that are emphasized for a better understand- 
ing of the formal aspects. In tie-dye techniques and especially for the ikat processes, 
the authors thought it indispensable to give general information of the manufacture 
processes with the inclusion of some photographs. Since practically all the fabrics are 
textiles used at certain ceremonies or by specific communities, we have included 
photographs to illustrate the manufacture and function of a particular fabric. In this 
connection we thank our friends and colleagues, Dr. Jyotindra Jain and Shri Haku 
Shah for help during many months of fieldwork and their willing help on many points 


vii 


of detail. If, in this volume, problems of art history are not dealt with in as much detail 
as in the other volumes of this series, it is mainly due to the type of material available. 
Almost all the tie-dyed fabrics of the Calico Museum belong to the turn of the century. 
Unfortunately, few earlier specimen survive anywhere. Nevertheless, survivals of the 
early 20th century include many repetitions of designs known to be much older. On 
evidence, at present available, it is perhaps too early to reach firm conclusions on the 
historic development of the traditional designs. This remains a task for future research. 
In writing this volume of the catalogue series, we acknowledge help from the following 
works in particular: both the volumes of the “Census of India, 1961” (Bandhani or 
tie and dye sari of Jamnagar and Mashru weaving of Patan) and the above mentioned 
monograph of B.C. Mohanty and Kalyan Krishna. 

We also thank the Museum of Ethnography in Basel (Switzerland) for allowing 
us to quote at length parts from the exhibition catalogue, Patola and Geringsing, 
ceremonial fabrics from India and Indonesia, 1975, by Alfred Biihler and others, published 
in German. We are thankful to reproduce the following field-photographs from Mrs. 
Martha Gogel Pl. 35; Mr. B. K. Rajput Pl. 5B, C, 44A-D, 51A-D, 52; E. Fischer and 
Haku Shah Pl. 58A-D, 59C-D, 60C; E. and B. Fischer Pl. 1A-C, 2, 3A, C, 4A-G5A, 
8, 9B, C, 59B, 60B; Photostudio, Patan gA; Ahmedabad 10A, B and an anonymous 
photographer from Surat Pl. 53. The Plates 7A-D and 60A are reproduced from C. 
Sivaramamurti (1959 “Some Aspects of Indian Culture’’). Lastly, we owe our thanks 
to Mr. B. K. Rajput for the ideal photographs he has taken of the textiles illustrated 
in the catalogue, the production of which was carefully undertaken by Mr. Animesh 
Sen Gupta and Mr. Subrata Bhowmick. 
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Colour Plates 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf design’. 
From Gujarat, rgth or early 2oth century. No. 1 (Acc. No. 2148). Frontispiece. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern ; ratan chok bhat, lit. ‘jewel 
square design’. From Gujarat, carly 2oth century. No. 5 (Acc. No. 1112). Opposite page 26. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : nari kunjar bhat, lit ‘girl and 
elephant design’. From Gujarat, early 20th century. No. 11 (Acc. No. 1224). Opposite page 32. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : panch ful bhat, lit. ‘five flowers 
design’. From Gujarat, late 1gth or early 20th century. No. 17 (Acc. No. 443). Opposite page 40. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket 
design’. From Gujarat, late 1gth century. No. 18 (Acc. No. 1223). Opposite page 44. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : vohra gaji bhal, lit. ‘design 
preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. From Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century. 
No. 21 (Acc. No. 1411). Opposite page 50. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Most probably from Gujarat, r9th 
century. No. 26 (Acc. No. 110). Opposite page 56. 


UNCUT WOVEN PIECE (lungi) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, embroidered 
in addition with silver-gilt thread. From Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad area (Deccan), late rgth, 
or early 20th century. 

No. 37 (Acc. No. 1128). Opposite page 74. 


FRAGMENT (mashru) : satin, tie-dyed in the silk warp, cotton weft. From Mysore (Karnataka 
South India), rgth century. 
No. 62 (Acc. No. C 344). Opposite page 96. 


ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric, From Gujarat, Saurashtra, probably Jamnagar, 
late rgth or early 20th century, 
No. 80 (Acc. No. 1696). Opposite page 116. 


ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early 2oth century. 
No. 83 (Acc. No. 366). Opposite page 120. 


ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Sindh or Rajasthan, 20th century. 
No. 110 (Acc. No. 626). Opposite page 136. 


Photographic Plates 


Plates 1-43 Patolu fabrics from Gujarat 
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The manufacture of patolu fabrics. 

(A) The silk yarn is reeled from a hank onto a hand-reel. 
(B) Warping onto warp-pegs on the wall. 

(C) Arranging the four crosses at the one end of the warp. 


Inserting sectioning cords to separate the tie-dye sets in the weft. 


Tying the warp according to fixed patterns. 

(A) Old pattern paper. 

(B) The folded warp in preparation for tying. 

(C) The first set of ties reserves all portions not to be dyed red. 


(A) Dyeing is done with modern dyes. 

(B) The resist-ties are opened with a needle. 

(C) The tie-dyed warp is opened, spread and the repeats are separated. 
(A) The loom. 

(B) The bamboo shuttle. 

(C) The stylus (needle) for lining up the woven warp and weft. 


Wall paintings from Padmanabhapuram Palace, Kerala, showing patolu patterns. 


The use of patolu fabrics in Indonesia. 
Bride and bride-groom of the nobility, Java, Jogjakarta. 
Princess in court costume, Java, Jogjakarta. 


The use of patola sari in Gujarat. 


Patolu fabrics as sacred textiles for Hindu communities. 

(A) The patolu worn as a shawl by a bride-groom. 

(B) The patolu as cover for a horse-saddle for a bride-groom., 
(C) The patolu as a cover for the mother goddess. 


Patolu fabrics as sacred textiles for Vohra Muslim communities, 
(A) The mother-in-law welcoming the bride. 
(B) The newly circumcised boy riding on horse-back. 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf design’. From 
Gujarat, rgth or early 2oth century. 
No. 1 (Acc. No. 2148). 


FRAGMENT (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf 
design’. From Gujarat, 1gth century. 
No. 3 (Acc. No. 541). 


SIDE BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern of the main field : 
pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf design’. From Gujarat, 19th or early 2oth century. 

(A) No. 1 (Acc. No. 2148) 

(B) No. 2 (Acc. No. 131) 

(C) No. 4 (Acc. No. C 1g1). 
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SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : ratan chok bhat, lit. ‘jewel square 
design’. From Gujarat, late rgth or early 2oth century. 
No. 6 (Acc. No. 2150). 


FRAGMENT (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : ratan chok bhat, lit. 
‘jewel square design’. From Gujarat, rgth or early 20th century. 
No. 8 (Acc. No. 198). 


SIDE BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern of the main field : 
ratan chok bhat, lit. jewel square design’. From Gujarat, 1gth or 2oth century. 

(A) No. 5 (Acc. No. 1112) 

(B) No. 6 (Acc. No. 2150) 

(C) No. 7 (Acc. No. 103). 


END BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern of the main field : 
ratan chok bhat, lit. ‘jewel square design’. From Gujarat, 1gth or 2oth century. 

(A) No. 5 (Acc. No. 1112) 

(B) No. 8 (Acc. No, 198) 

(C) No. 7 (Ace. No. 103) 

(D) No. 6 (Acc. No. 2150). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : popat kunjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and 
elephant design’. From Gujarat, 1gth or early 20th century. 
No. 10 (Acc. No. 433). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : nari kunjar bhat, lit. ‘girl and 
elephant design’. From Gujarat, early 20th century. 
No. 11 (Acc. No. 1224). 


FRAGMENT (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : popat kunjar bhat, lit. 
‘parrot and elephant design’. From Gujarat, 19th century. 
No. 12 (Acc. No. 240). 


DETAILS OF THE MAIN FIELD (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : 
popat kunjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and elephant design’, and nari kunjar bhat, lit. ‘girl and elephant 
design’. From Gujarat, 19th or 20th century. 

(A) No. 10 (Acc. No. 433) 

(B) No. 12 (Acc. No. 240) 

(C) No. 11 (Acc. No. 1224). 


FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : 
tran ful bhat, lit. ‘three flowers design’. From Gujarat, late 19th century. 
No. 13 (Acc. No. 2149). 


FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : 
tran ful bhat, lit. ‘three flowers design’. From Gujarat, late 19th century. 
No. 14 (Acc. No. 444). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : fulvadi bhat, lit. ‘flower field 
design.’ From Gujarat, rgth or early 20th century. 
No. 15 (Acc. No. 1114). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : fulvadi bhat, lit. ‘flower field 
design’. From Gujarat, late rgth century, 
No. 16 (Acc. No. 27). 
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SARI (patolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : panch ful bhat, lit. ‘five flowers 
design’. From Gujarat, late rgth or early 20th century. 
No. 17 (Acc. No. 443). 


SARI (patolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : tran ful bhat, lit. ‘three flowers 
design’. From Gujarat, late 19th century. 
No. 14A (Acc. No. 2486). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket 
design’. From Gujarat, late 1gth century. 
No. 18 (Acc. No. 1223). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket design’. 
From Gujarat, early 2oth century. 
No. 19 (Acc. No. 1695). 


DETAIL (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. 
‘basket design’. From Gujarat, early 20th century. 
(A) No. 20 (Acc. No. 107). 


DETAIL (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket 
design’. From Gujarat, late 19th (B) and early 2oth century (C). 

(B) No. 18 (Acc. No. 1223) 

(C) No. 19 (Acc. No. 1695). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design pre- 
ferred by the Vohra Muslims’. From Gujarat, late rgth or carly 2oth century. 
No. 22 (Acc. No. 106). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design pre- 
ferred by the Vohra Muslims’. From Gujarat, late rgth er early 20th century. 
No. 23 (Acc. No. 2151). 


BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : vohra gaji bhat, lit. 
‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. From Gujarat, late rgth or early 2oth century. 

(A) End border and side border, No. 25A (Acc. No. 2487) 

(B) End border and side border, No. 23 (Acc. No. 2151) 

(C) End border and side border, No. 24 (Acc. No. 120). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Most probably from Gujarat, 19th 
century. 
No. 27 (Acc. No. 830). 


END BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, with geometric ornaments 
tie-dyed only in the warp. Type : dakshini patolu, lit. South Indian Patolu. Most probably from 
Gujarat, 19th century. 

(A) No. 26 (Acc. No. 110). 

(B) No. 27 (Acc. No. 830). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern ; gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open 
spaced design’. From Gujarat, late 1gth or 2oth century. 
No. 28 (Acc. No. 1113). 


SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern of the borders: popat kunjar 
Kinar, lit. ‘parrot and elephant side borders’. From Gujarat, late 19th century. 
No. 31 (Acc. No. 1138). 
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END BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and weft. Pattern: gala vali bhat, lit, 
‘open spaced design’. From Gujarat, late 1gth or 2oth century. 

(A) No. 28 (Acc. No. 1113) 

(B) No. 29 (Acc. No. 2152) 

(C) No. go (Acc. No. 111) 

(D) No. 31 (Acc. No. 1138). 


SARI (patolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, in addition woven patterns with 
silver-gilt thread. Pattern : gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open spaced design’. From Gujarat, 19th century. 
No. 32 (Acc. No. 1325). 


SARI (fatolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern : gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open spaced 
design’. From Gujarat, 19th century. 
No. 33 (Acc. No. 594)- 


BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, rgth century. 
(A) No. 32 (Acc. No. 1325) 
(B) No. 33 (Acc. No. 594). 


KERCHIEFS (patolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Patan, N. Gujarat, 
ca. 1955- 

(A) No. 34 (Acc. No. 239) 

(B) No. 34A (Acc. No. 108). 


SHAWL (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, acquired in Indonesia, 
late 1gth or early 20th century. 
No. 35 (Acc. No. 2712). 


Plates 44-50 Ikat fabrics from Andhra Pradesh 
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Manufacture and function of ikat fabrics in Andhra Pradesh : 
(A) Winding a warp on a wooden block with pegs. 

(B) Weaving ikat-Designs. 

(C), (D) The use of a telia rumal as a loincloth for fishermen. 


TWO UNCUT WOVEN PIECES (lungi) : cotton, tie-dyed in the weft and partly in the warp, 
brocaded with silver-gilt thread. From Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad area (Deccan), late 19th or 
2oth century. 

No. 36 (Acc. No. 1564). 


SARI (dupatta) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, embroidered with silver-gilt thread. 
From Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad area (Deccan), early 20th century. 
No. 37a (Acc. No. 2462). 


KERCHIEFS (telia rumal) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Pochampalli 
village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 

(A) No. 38 (Ace. No. 568) 

(B) No. 39 (Acc. No. 571) 

(C) No. 40 (Acc. No. 577) 


+(D) No. 41 (Acc. No. 570). 


KERCHIEFS (telia rumal): cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Pochampalli 
village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 

(A) No. 42 (Acc. No. 569) 

(B) No. 43 (Acc. No. 576) 
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(C) No. 44 (Acc. No. 574) 
(D) No. 45 (Ace. No. 575). 


KERCHIEF (telia rumal) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Chirala (Andhra 
Pradesh), around 1930. 
No. 47 (Acc. No. 2461). 


KERCHIEFS (telia rumal) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Chirala (Andhra 
Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 

(A) No. 48 (Acc. No. 614) 

(B) No. 49 (Acc. No. 615) 

(C) No. 50 (Acc. No. 612) 

(D) No. 51 (Acc. No. 613). 


Plates 51-57 Mashru fabrics 
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The manufacture of mashru textiles. 

(A) Warping the silk yarn. 

(B) Tying warp-bundles with waste cotton. 
(C) Dyeing the tie-reserved warp. 

(D) Calendering the woven fabric. 


Weaving mashru fabrics with a fly shuttle loom in Patan. 


The function of mashru textiles. 
The bride from the Anavil brahmin community in Surat District wearing a mashru head cover. 


SAMPLE PIECE (mashru) : satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp with a cotton weft 
alternating with brocaded stripes. Provenance not recorded, probably from Gujarat, late rgth 
century. 

No. 53 (Acc. No. 872). 


FRAGMENTS (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp with a cotton weft, 
probably from Gujarat, 19th or early 2oth century. 

(A) No. 54 (Acc. No. C745) 

(B) No. 55 (Acc. No. 873) 

(C) No. 56 (Acc. No. 874) 

(D) No. 57 (Acc. No. 1365). 


SAMPLE PIECE (imitation of mashru): cotton, tie-dyed in the warp. Provenance not recorded, 
early 20th century. 
No. 58 (Acc. No, C590). 


FRAGMENT (mashru): warp cotton, weft silk, tie-dyed. From Sindh, Pakistan, rgth century. 
No. 59 (Acc. No. C336). 


FRAGMENT (mashru): satin, tie-dyed in the silk warp. From Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, 
1gth century. 
No. 60 (Acc. No. C342). 


FRAGMENT (mashru): satin, tie-dyed in the silk warp. From Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh 
or Sindh (?), late rgth or early 20th century. 
No. 61 (Acc. No. C370). 
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SAMPLE PIECES (imitation of mashru): cotton, tie-dyed in the warp. From Trichinopoly 
(Tamil Nadu), early 2oth century. 

(A) No. 63 (Acc. No. 59) 

(B) No. 64 (Acc. No. 60) 

(C) No. 65 (Acc. No. 100). 


SAMPLE PIECE (imitation of mashru) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp. From Hyderabad, 
Andhra Pradesh or Sindh (?), probably early 2oth century. 
No. 66 (Acc. No. C334). 


Plates 58 to 78 Bandhani fabrics from Gujarat and Rajasthan 
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The manufacture of bandhani fabrics, 

Tying, dyeing yellow, preparing red dye and dyeing red of bandhani fabrics. From Gujarat, 
Kutch, Bhuj, 1969. 

The function of bandhani fabrics, 

(A) Kathi bride wearing gharcholu at the wedding ceremony, Gujarat, Saurashtra, Chitada- 
village, 1970. 

(B) Garasia Bhil lady, dancing. Gujarat, Sabarkantha, Kheda Brahma, 1970. 

(C) Newly married Megval lady with embroidery. Gujarat, Kutch, Kavda-region, 1969. 

(D) Muslim potter lady preparing ceremonial clay elephant. Gujarat, Kutch, Nirona, 1969. 
Mural painting from Bagh caves, Madhya Pradesh 6/7 century A.D. 


Kathi of a formerly ruling family tying a bandhani turban. Gujarat, Saurashtra, Nagesri village, 
1970. 

Muslim bandhani dyer wearing a laharia turban. Gujarat, Kutch, Bhuj, 1969. 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late rgth or 
early 2oth century. 

No. 72 (Acc. No. 1440). 

SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, early 20th century. 

No. 73 (Acc. No. 367). 

SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 19th or early 
goth century. 

No. 69 (Acc. No. 449). 

SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, late rgth century. 

No. 71 (Acc. No. 450). 

ODHANI (bandhani) ; silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 19th 
century. 

No. 74 (Acc. No. 426). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 20th century. 

No. 75 (Acc. No. 1476). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 1gth or 
early 2oth century. 

No. 77 (Acc. No. 728). 

SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 19th century. 
No. 78 (Acc. No. 358). 
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PART OF AN ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or 
Kutch, mid goth century. 

No. 81 (Acc. No. 380). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, late rgth or early 20th century. 
No. 84 (Acc. No. 493). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early 20th century. 

No. 82 (Acc. No. 25). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early 20th century. 

No. 86 (Acc. No. 1439). 

KERCHIEF (bandhani) : cotton chiffon, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, 
made in 1968. 

No. 87 (Acc. No. 1573). 

ODHANI (imitation of bandhani) : silk, printed by a discharge method. From Gujarat, Kutch, 
goth century. 

No. 88 (Acc. No. 740). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, mid goth 
century. 

No. 89 (Acc. No. 2814). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, 2oth 


century. 
No. g2 (Acc. No. 377)- 
ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, early 20th 


century. 
No. 94 (Acc. No. 378). 


ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, mid 2oth 
cen! . 
No. go (Acc. No. 98). 


SARI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, 2oth century. 
No. gt (Acc. No. 385). 


ODHANI (imitation of bandhani): cotton, brocaded, printed by a discharge method. From 
Gujarat, early 2oth century. 
No. 93 (Acc. No. 157)- 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra 
or Kutch, mid 2oth century. 
No. 95 (Acc. No. 381). 


SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, made 
in 1968. 

No. 98 (Acc. No. 1576). = 

SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 2oth century. 
No. 100 (Acc. No. 364). 

FRAGMENT OF A SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Sau- 
rashtra, mid 2oth century. 

No. 102 (Acc. No. 369). 
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SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, made 
in 1968. 

No. 103 (Acc. No. 1574). 

FRAGMENT OF A SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Sau- 
rashtra, mid 2oth century, 

No. 104 (Acc. No. 370). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric, From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 

No. 106 (Acc. No. 361). 

SARI (bandhani) : georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 

No. 105 (Acc. No. 368). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : silk chiffon, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Bikaner, mid 
20th century. 

No. 107 (Acc. No. 374). 

TURBAN PIECE (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, Marwar, late rgth 
century. 

No. 108 (Acc. No. 384). 

TURBAN PIECE (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, Marwar or eventually 
Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century. 

No. 109 (Acc. No. 357). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Barmer, mid 20th 
century. 

No. 111 (Acc. No. 372). 

ODHANI (bandhani) : georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Barmer, mid 
2oth century. 

No. 112 (Acc. No. 373). 


Plates 79 to 80 Laharia fabrics from Rajasthan 
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SARI (laharia) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 

No. 114 (Acc. No. 138). 

TURBAN PIECE (laharia) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 
No. 113 (Acc. No. 371). 

TURBAN PIECE (laharia) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 
No. 115 (Acc. No. 968). 


INDIAN 
TIE-DYED FABRICS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Resist-Dyeing Techniques 


Patola, telia rumal, mashru, bandhani and laharia belong to that large group of textiles, 
the patterns of which are produced by resist-dyeing techniques.' 

By this, one means basically a technique of patterning in which part of the 
surface is covered or “reserved” prior to dyeing.’ It is, therefore, distinguished from the 
usual techniques of patterning woven cloths, whereby the pattern is achieved only by 
the binding of warp and weft in the loom, or by pigment-painting, patchwork or 
embroidery. 

All types of resist-dyeing techniques are based on two forms, folding and 
screening. In the first case, parts of the textile fabric itself form the reserves, in the 
second, additional materials are used for covering certain portions of the fabric. These 
two basic forms are developed in many ways and are sometimes combined with each 
other. Thus one gets the following main types: 

1. Resist-dyeing by folding (fold-resist-dyeing) 

The fabric is crumpled, knotted, rolled or pleated in several folds. The dye 
solution can only partially penetrate into the folds. The result is a strongly bleeding 
pattern corresponding to the folding. 

2. Resist-dyeing by drawing threads (stitch-resist-dyeing or Tritik) 

Either the folds or pleats are fixed by stitching through them, or threads are 
led through the material in simple running stitches and the textile is pushed together 
or drawn as close as possible on the thread, the ends of which are then knotted. Folds 
and perforation points—rarely the running thread itself—form the pattern. The term 
tritik, generally used for this process, is Indonesian. 

3. Resist-dyeing through wrapping (wrap-resist-dyeing) 

Rolled or folded material is wrapped at points in such a way that no dye can 
reach the parts pressed together. Simple wrapping gives a striped pattern; but if the 
material is folded in two directions, the result is a chequered design. In India, textiles 
patterned by this process are called after Hindi or Rajasthani Jaharia, literally ‘waves’. 
4. Resist-dyeing through tying (tie-resist-dyeing or Plangi) 

Individual parts of the outspread textile are lifted and completely or partially 
tied in such a way that one gets spherical or mould-like forms. Once again the cover- 
ings act as reserves and influence the pattern through their actual form and size, the 
way the material is folded and wound and the thread tied. The term plangi is Indonesian. 
In India, especially in Gujarat, both, this technique and the finished product, are 
known as bandhani. 

5. Resist-dyeing through stencils (stencil-resist-dyeing) 

Stencils as negative patterns of the desired motif that prevent colour from 

penetrating, are fixed on the fabric. This method is more suitable for painting than 
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for the dyeing of textiles. A highly developed, special form of screen dyeing is done 
by using clamp-resist blocks.? Here, to cover the fabric, pairs of stencils are used, 
between which the fabric is clamped and then placed in the dye or dyes of different 
colours can be allowed to penetrate the clamped textile through holes in different 
portions at the same time. 


6. Resist-dyeing by covering the fabric with paste or liquid material (paste or 
wax-resist-dyeing, or Batik) 

Certain parts of the fabric are sprayed, painted or coated with liquids or pastes 
(like mud or gum) or even with molten substances (like wax) which when drying 
or cooling become hard. They then serve as screens which can be removed after dyeing 
by heating, washing or dissolving. The term batik is Indonesian. 
7. Resist-dyeing where parts of the textile remain unprepared (mordant-resist- 
dyeing) 

Here as an alternative to covering the fabrics with materials, where the colour 
does not penetrate the textile, only the prepared parts are dyed. 

In widespread Indian practice on cotton, certain parts are covered with mor- 
dants containing iron and alum and only that portion takes up the colour. 


8. Resist-dyeing by partly covering the yarn prior to weaving (resist-dyeing of yarn 
or Ikat) 

Certain portions of the yarn (either warp or weft or warp-and-weft) are made 
to resist the dye by wrapping or covering. Usually this is done when the yarns are 
tied in bundles, this covering later being removed. If the cloth is required to have 
a particular and not just irregular design, then the yarns have to be skilfully dyed 
in such a way that they will fall into the predetermined pattern when woven. Accord- 
ing to whether only warp, weft or both warp and weft are resist-dyed, one speaks of 
warp-, weft-, or combined-ikat. Only when both warp and weft are dyed-to-pattern 
before weaving is the result called double-ikat. 

In the case of simple motifs like making spots, the yarn threads can be tied in 
bundles irregularly at different points, or can even be knotted. For more complex 
designs, however, these patches, before weaving are arranged in arrow patterns or 
similar forms by drawing out still smaller groups. Still more complicated designs are 
produced by spreading out the yarn in a frame and making the design on individual 
groups —called (ikat-yarn) sets. After dyeing the patterned yarn then has to be trans- 
posed onto the loom to be finally woven. The term ikat is Indonesian. In India, the 
double-ikat silk textiles (from Gujarat) are known as patola. The ikat technique is 
called bandha (in Orissa) or something similar in other parts. 


Tn all the resist-dyeing techniques, besides single-colour pattern, multi-coloured 
onsen can also be produced by repeating one process or combining several pro- 
cedures. 

Of the techniques listed in our system, the present catalogue deals with resist- 
dyeing of yarn (Group 8), tie-resist-dyeing (Group 4), and wrap-resist-dyeing 
(Group 3). Unfortunately it has not yet been possible to survey all resist-dyeing centres 
in India.* However, most of the important ones, mainly urban, are known. Double- 
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2. Stitch-resist-dyeing a) drawn thread —_b) material gathered on the thread _c) patterned’ fabric 
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ikats are still made in Gujarat and in simpler form in Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, 
where traditionally warp and combined-ikat predominate. Warp-ikat is, for example, 
produced in Gujarat (Patan), in Tamil Nadu (Tanjore, Kanchipuram) and Kerala 
(Pulikat) etc.; simple weft-ikat in Gujarat (Surat District). Warp-ikat is available on 
the \so-called mashru (textiles of silk warp and cotton weft) which are used by Muslim 
communities! in many parts of India. Tie-resist-dyeing is common in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan but is also found in Uttar Pradesh, Panjab, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
South India (Madurai) and also in Assam. Wrap-resist-dyeing has been observed 
commonly in Rajasthan and is also found in Gujarat (Kutch). Stitch-resist-dyeing 
is rarely practised in India, one sample has come to our knowledge from Kutch, But 
under no circumstances can this be claimed as a complete list. 

In all probability, resist-dyeing techniques were already known at least in 
their most simple forms among craftsmen of technically primitive cultures.’ Here they 
could have originated at different places, independent of each others. In their com- 
plicated form, they are very often found in the same region side by side, or in com- 
bination. Thus one finds together most of the resist-dyeing techniques (groups 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8) in Gujarat. Therefore, it is hardly possible to establish the place or time of 
origin of one single technique like ikat. The various forms of resist-dyeing by folding, 
stitching, wrapping and tying are technically so closely related to each other, that 
they could even have been invented and developed together. The various forms of 
ikat are also related to these. If we proceed from these assumptions and consider the 
early historical data relating to the spread of the resist-dyeing technique, and the 
proliferation of techniques up to the present day, then the origin of these processes 
might be traceable to South West China (compare Biihler 1972, 323 ff). We cannot, 
therefore, exclude the possibility that in very early times resist-dyeing reached India 
from the latter source. Western India which has conditions most favourable for dyeing 
became a center for further development. This does not contradict the fact that later 
on, India became an important exporter of such fabrics and that it supplied the 
markets of Central Asia, North Africa, Europe as well as South East Asia, Indonesia 
and probably Japan and China too.‘ 

A plausible hypothesis in light of the limited evidence at present available is 
that China originated beside the simple forms of wrap-and-tie-resist-dyeing the 
technique of wax-resisting, while India was the original home of mordant-resist- 
dyeing and its combination with paste-resist-dyeing. 


PATOLU CENTRES 


@ Today’s centre of manufacture 
4 Places of former manufacture 
@ Places of traditional use 

@ Archaeological sites 
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I. - PATOEA, Site 
DOUBLE-IKAT TEXTILES 
FROM GUJARAT 


1. Definitions 


Patolu (singular) and patola (plural) are the terms normally used in Gujarat for silk 
weaving with designs in double-ikat i.e. for fabrics where the warp and the weft 
threads are coloured in sections by tie-dyeing before weaving, and are then woven 
to form clear designs (fig. 9). 

While warp and weft ikat are known in most parts of the world, double-ikat exists 
only in India, Indonesia and Japan. In India, this type of process is found in Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa and Gujarat. Generally, the fabrics from the first two regions, have 
relatively simple designs and are usually a combination of warp and weft-ikat. On 
the other hand, the extremely complicated technique of double-ikat is found fully 
developed in the silk patola from Gujarat. Taking into account all known textiles of 
the world, only the geringsing, the cotton-double-ikat fabrics of Bali (Indonesia)! can 
be compared with them. 

Patolu fabrics form not only one of the most splendid items of Indian textile art, 
they are also a most amazing product of craftsmen’s skill. The simplest instruments 
imaginable, are used for preparing and weaving these textiles. Thus we have all the 
more reason to admire the skill of the artisans who master the various phases involved 
in the process; this comes from generations of experience, i.e. involvement and learning 
from childhood. 

Patola have long fascinated experts and laymen alike. In private and public 
collections, they are preserved as valuables. However, until the present day, when 
these processes are threatened with extinction, they have not yet been studied in detail.? 
In the works hitherto published only short and vague descriptions have been given, 
often ignoring important technical and functional information. 

With few exceptions, traditional patolu fabrics are manufactured in the form of 
rectangular unsewn garments. They are usually woven in three pieces at a time, In 
India patola are usually used as saris. But there is one type of design made for blouses, 
and only in this case is cutting necessary. In Indonesia, on the contrary, patola were 
often used for making sewn garments. These were cut from long rectangular pieces 
with pattern-units, sold by the maker. There was no restriction to particular designs. 

As far as the relationship of designed to undesigned parts is concerned, patola 
follow the usual sari conventions and only the ornament differs (Fig. 10). The feature 
most characteristic of the saris is the division of the rectangular ground into one 
central piece and two end-pieces, which usually have lengthwise selvedge borders on 
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both the sides. In the case of patola, the central piece is then further divided into the 
main field, edging, and outer frame. Of the end-pieces, the one that is visible when 
the garment is worn, is known by the Gujarati expression pallav;? and the one that 
remains covered, inner pallav. In both the end-pieces, the ikat parts arranged in 
bands and the small motifs in warp-ikat adjoining the white cross bands are the 
same. However, a narrow end-band with simple weft-ikat designs occurs, as a rule, 
only on the inner pallav. The pallav is often additionally adorned with brocade in 
metal thread. 

The main-field, frame and both the end-pieces are usually designed by the 
double-ikat-technique. But the patolu weavers invariably use some warp and weft 
threads which are non-ikatted. The most conspicuous of these are white and appear 
in the design as white stripes combining two functions: (1) as a convenient control- 
measure in the weaving process, and (2) to emphasize the outlines of the ornamental 
frames. Single-colour threads are often used lengthwise along the main field, and 
between two or more edge-stripes. They mainly serve as an inconspicuous means 
of lengthening the borders. 

With few exceptions, single-colour threads are restricted to the end-pieces. 

Within the ikat bands, they are arranged in the same order in the pallav and 
the inner pallav; this too is due to technical reasons. Only outside the double-ikat 
parts, mostly in the pallav, there are more such bands, mainly additional stripes of 
metal threads. 

A little before the end of the textile (in the end-pieces), there is usually one 
unwoven warp band. Outside this follows a cross border woven from thick yarn with 
short warp knots or fringes. The latter are usually untwined, or only slightly twined. 


Fig. 9 Schematic representation of pato/u -pattern 
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Fig. 10 Schematic representation of patolu - fabric 


2. The Manufacture Processes 


Patola are textiles from Gujarat. Among actual places of manufacture mentioned in 
literature are Ahmedabad, Baroda, Broach, Surat, Cambay and Patan. The last three 
are considered to be the traditional centres of their production. With the exception 
of Patan, patolu weaving has long since disappeared. Even in the town of Patan this 
profession is now practised by only two families, both belonging to the small Salvi 
community traditionally specializing in silk weaving. 

Outside Gujarat, in modern times, patola were made in Jalna near Aurangabad 
(Maharashtra). The weavers there are members of Salvi families who emigrated from 
Gujarat only a few generations ago; they seem to have received the designed yarn 
from Surat to weave it at home. Today, there are no patolu looms in Jalna. Thus 
the following data about the manufacture process of patola refers exclusively to 
Patan, where the authors (and others) have carried out documentary observations.* 
(See Plate 1—4) 

Today, the work of one of the two surviving families is done at ground-floor 
level. The loom is erected in a large room, while adjoining rooms are used for pre- 
paration of the yarn and for storage. 

The yarn is bought in Bombay. Only silk is used, except for the selvedge-borders 
of export-patola where cotton was sometimes used. 

Japanese silk is preferred, but Chinese, Korean, Italian and Indian material 
and even raw silk have been used. In the limited space available here, it is impossible 
to present the extremely long and complicated working procedure. Even a detailed 
presentation of all our information would leave gaps, since the weavers of Patan were 
unwilling to show and explain all details of their technique for fear of imitation’. 
Hence the following description is limited to the most essential points. 

The yarn, bought in hanks, is too thin (seven filaments) to be dyed without 
first being treated. Thus by means of various machinery, nowadays partly mechanized, 
four to eight single threads are twisted. Still in the form of hanks, they are further 
treated in a hot soda solution, to remove the silkgum and to whiten them simultaneously. 

The warping is carried out over pegs protruding horizontally from a wall. 
Groups of twelve threads are warped simultaneously. The even numbered threads are 
separated from the odd numbered threads by hand. The quantity of yarn woven at 
one time is usually enough for the weaving of three saris (i.e. about 20 yards of cloths). 
After the warping has been done, the warp is stretched out horizontally and groups of 
five to twelve threads are formed by placing strings between these sets of equal numbers. 
These sets of warp threads are from now onward treated as units of which the design 
of the ikat-parts in the fabric is constructed. All the sets meant for the same design— 
these could be two, three or more depending on motifs to be repeated in the cross- 
direction in the patolu—are then taken together into one group. To simplify the following 
resist-dyeing work even further, the three warp lengths meant for one sari are each 
folded in such a way that they lie on top of each other. The warp yarn is further 
folded into ‘cross-half’. Thus, one gets six layers where all the sets meant for the same 
design lie exactly on top of each other. These bundles can be treated as units and 
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uniformly tied and dyed. Thus, for example, with three sets meant ‘for the same design 
and six layers, the work is reduced to one-eighteenth. Throughout this phase of work 
(this is true also for the weft) one has to be careful, that the threads do not get mixed 
up lengthwise, nor be disarranged. In between, all sub-divisions of the warp thread- 
crossings are inserted and rearranged again and again and at different spots and levels, 

The weft yarn is prepared by the weaver on an instrument consisting of a beam 
into which a wooden peg and an iron rod are fixed. The position of this rod can be 
changed and also the wooden peg can be adjusted according to the width of the required 
cloth to be woven. The weft yarn is then wound horizontally around the wooden peg 
and the iron rod, in such a way, that always after two windings, one separating cord 
is inserted, so that combinations of these threads form a set. The work is carried out 
continuously till the number of sets necessary for one pattern are ready. Here too, as 
in the case of the warp-threads, the sets meant for the same design are treated together, 
but usually only the weft for one piece is prepared at a time. All the bundles and sub- 
divisions are carefully kept in order by placing cross-threads between them. The cords 
can then be removed and the weft yarn be taken from the winding frame. 

For tie-reserving, the warp is stretched out by means of rods fixed on both the 
sides in the workshop or the yarn is fixed in a rectangular wooden frame. Such frames 
are generally required for stretching the weft yarn. Now parallel, vertical markings at 
a distance of about 5 mm are drawn crosswise to the thread bundles on both the thread 
systems; charcoal, ground and mixed with water is used. The distances of these lines 
correspond to the width of one set. Then the tying work can start. For this the bundles 
are tightly wrapped and knotted with damped cotton yarn. Experienced weavers 
(and their wives) tie the designs straight away from memory. Rarely does one refer 
to patterns traced on a checked paper. Only for new or rarely used patterns is such 
reference necessary. 

For dyeing, the yarn is removed from the frame. But it has to be returned to 
the frame in order to remove the ties or to make new wrappings to protect the yarn 
from the next dyeing. Generally, the patolu yarn is first dyed with red —all portions 
being required to remain white and yellow being covered. The next dyeing is done 
with yellow or orange and finally with blue or black. By double-dyeing with yellow 
and blue, green used to be obtained; with red and blue the result was violet. The 
latter colour often appears brown or almost black. 

Very carefully the dyed warps are stretched out and unfolded, and all the sets 
are rearranged in the right places; finally the warp is drawn into the weaving loom 
and starched. While normally everywhere in Northern India, pit looms with shafts 
and pedals are used, the patolu textiles are woven on a very simple horizontal hand- 
loom with two string heddle bars and a lever which when pressed down raises the one 
heddle bar up. The shuttle is a hollow piece of bamboo open at one end, with a small 
stalk of millet as a bobbin. Patolu fabrics are always woven in plain weave. 

As a rule two persons work side by side complementing each other in their 
work, From time to time they correct the position of the warp and weft threads. First 
the fabric is rubbed with a steel plate to remove the starch. Then the warp is loosened 
somewhat in the loom and all warp threads are individually adjusted by pulling. With 
a set of sharp steel needles, the weft threads are brushed in the right position, by 
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Distribution of Patolu-fabrics from Gujarat 
in South East Asia 


@ Early Sample 


@ Early and Modern Samples 


1. Pegu (Burma) 

2. Malacca (Malaysia) 

3. Atjeh (Sumatra) 

4. Padang, Batak-Area 
5. Palembang, (Sumatra) 
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6. Java 

7. Bali 

8. Eastern Flores Solot Archie 
(Lomblien, Adonare) 

9. Kalimantan (Borneo) i 
10. Minahassa (Sulawesi-Celebes) — 
11. Toradja -Area (Sulawesi-Celebes 
12. Banda 
13. Molucca-lslands j 
14. Philippine-Islands 


scratching the material diagonally. 
The textile fabric that has been woven is removed from the loom and not further 
treated. It is simply cut into saris which are folded and put on sale. 


3. Forms and Motifs, Functions and Distribution 


There are several possible ways of classifying patolu fabrics. They can be grouped 
according to usage (e.g. saris, odhanis, shawls, loin-cloths, etc.); their particular ikat 
features; or their main design character. None of these is entirely satisfactory, since 
there are inevitable overlappings; but for this catalogue we are choosing the last of 
these alternatives. This provides the following design categories : 

Leaf forms 

Geometrical and abstract patterns (lozenges and squares) 

Animal and human forms 

Flowers in the form of stars (single or in groups, arranged between lozenges, 

hexagonal cells or diagonal nets) 

Floral plants 

Architectural forms. 

In addition to the above, there are some patola, the main field of which is in 
weft-ikat (not double-ikat), in one colour or brocaded. There are also, of course, the 
modern designs. 

In all patola types several motifs occur in combination. Leaves, for example, 
appear with geometrical elements in the main field and with animals, plants, and 
human forms in the borders and end-pieces. Everywhere, the groupings are made 
around the most striking motifs of the main field. As a rule, field-patterns are different 
from those of the borders, frames and end-pieces. In many cases patola with different 
fields have similar motifs in their borders and end-pieces. This suggests that they might 
have been made for communities with similar customs and ceremonies. 

The large group of export patola is represented only briefly in this catalogue. 

A comparison of the various types of patola shows that their designs consist of 
a relatively small number of individual motifs. Geometrical forms like crosses, angles, 
triangles, lozenges, zig-zag or wave bands and diagonal trellises appear again and 
again. Among plant motifs we find several types of creeper, leaf and flower forms; 
among animal figures mainly the parrot, the elephant, the tiger (or lion) and among 
human figures only the female dancer. In some export patolu fabrics large elephants 
with canopies, horsemen, camels with riders, men smoking waterpipes, peacocks, and 
other birds appear. In general, the variety of the patterns is due not so much to different 
individual motifs as to their varying combination. Since it is very laborious to introduce 
completely new formal elements in the working procedure, weavers preferred to use 
the old and well-known motifs in new variations.® 


(a) Traditional patolu fabrics for local use 
Patola are made and worn mostly in Gujarat. However, they were formerly worn as 
well in some parts of Maharashtra (hinterland of Bombay), Madhya Pradesh (Central 
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India) and South India. Within Gujarat Hindus, Jainas on the one hand, and Muslims 
on the other, favoured distinctive patterns of their own. 

The Mahajan, the affluent groups of the Hindu and Jaina communities of 
Northern Gujarat, Saurashtra and Ahmedabad City use several different patolu types. 
One group made for them is characterised by its relatively short length (less than 
4oocm) and large width (at least more than 130cm). Different types of designs occur. 
Probably, the most popular are the pieces (group a) with heart-shaped leaves in the 
main field arranged in cross rows. In the borders, they show in a sequence and in 
square ficlds an elephant, a flowering plant, a female dancer and a parrot. In the 
end-pieces, one finds between two narrow ikat bands of cross motifs bands of flower 
plants pointing outwards. As in the following types, design variations are relatively 
rare and appear only in the region of the edge stripes. The motif of the main field is 
called pan bhat, literally leaf design. 

In the next group (b)—about the same in size—the main field is divided into 
rectangles by broken bands parallel to the borders, filled with lozenges standing 
diagonally. In each compartment we find small geometrical motifs. In the edge stripes, 
elephants and parrots alternate; the other two motifs (girl and flower) are missing. 
Flowering plants and cross bands are found in the end-pieces, as in group (a). These 
patolu fabrics are called ratan chok bhat, literally jewel square design. 

Patolu fabrics of the third group (c) are impressive for the richness of their 
designs. They are characterised by a division of the main field into lozenges. Figurative 
motifs, such as elephant, parrot, female dancer and flowering plant, are used alter- 
nately as fillings. The edge-stripes formally resemble those in group (b), but the female 
figure is sometimes absent, and instead there are ornamental flowers enclosed in 
cells or within wave-bands. The end-pieces have the same patterns as the earlier groups. 
The design of the main field is known as nari kunjar bhat, literally female dancer and 
elephant design. 

Group (a), (b) or (c) belong together, because of their uniformity in size, 
colour and style. 

The next group (d), appeared mainly in export fabrics, but not to the exclusion 
of Indian traditional use as well. Compared with the textiles of the earlier groups, 
these cloths are mostly long (over 400cm) and narrow (less than 100cm), Their main 
field is characterised by plants with five-petalled flowers enclosed in lozenges or cells. 
In addition we find frames and edge stripes with different forms of creepers and end- 
pieces with sometimes complicated, chandelier-like flower combinations and narrow 
bands with angular forms. Some sub-types are characterised by the so-called tumpal 
motifs, a combination of partly filled triangular forms placed in a line. The multitude 
of variations points to the fact that the pattern of this group of textiles was often 
adapted to requirements of the countries to which they were exported. In India, this 
type of patolu is called fulvadi bhat, literally flower field design. 

The next group (e) is less than 400cm long but narrower (+ 100cm). The 
main field has eight star floral ornaments in circles or ovals. In the edge stripes one 
finds zig-zag bands or heart-shaped leaves joined to each other by means of crosses 
and octagons. Here too, the end-pieces consist of bands of crosses and flower plants, 
The design in the main field is called chhabadi bhat, literally basket design. This type 
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is supposed to have been especially used by Brahmins of the Surat area. But these 
fabrics played a significant role as goods exported to Indonesia. The export forms do 
not usually have patterned edge stripes and are marked by end-pieces with the 
tumpal-motif of triangles. 

The next group (f) is traditionally associated with some muslim communities of 
Gujarat, especially from Surat and Ahmedabad. They are mostly about 430cm long 
and about 110cm wide, and have the same pattern which varies rarely in the borders 
and end-pieces. The pattern in the main field consists of architectural forms, mainly 
of alternate rows of heart-shaped leaves in the form of crosses, arranged around gem- 
like forms. They join squares with lozenge fillings. Between them, leaves with cater- 
pillar-like leaf bands branch off and form large lozenges containing four stars around 
a small lozenge. The threefold edge stripes consist of wave bands with crosses, leaves 
and stylized creepers. Sometimes the edge stripes are formed as frames. In the end- 
pieces, rows of small angles, and large triangles, the ‘umpal-design, join them. These 
patola are known as vohra gaji bhat, literally Vohra-type pattern, after the Vohra 
Muslim community who customarily made use of them. 

The last group (g) is characterized by a main ficld which may be single-coloured 
(mostly yellow, green or red), striped, brocaded or patterned by simple weft-ikat 
designs. In most cases these are surrounded by borders with elephants and parrots as 
well as cross-bands with crosses and flowering plants, forms which, no doubt, belong 
to the motifs of the first three groups. This type, called gala vali bhat, literally open 
space type of design was, according to the weavers, mostly used by the Jaina com- 
munity of Northern Gujarat (Palanpur area). A few pieces—mostly quite long (upto 
yoocm) and narrow (100cm) show a dark red main field with geometrical edge stripes 
and geometrical end-pieces. In some cases, the end-pieces contain chandelier-like 
flower combinations, also common to the patola with flower designs. Possibly, these 
fabrics were popular in Maharashtra and Southern Madhya Pradesh (Burhanpur 
area); today they are known as dakshini patola, literally South Indian patola, and their 
large lengths show that they are suitable to be worn in the kachhda fashion, i.e. as sari 
slung between the legs, as is usual in Maharashtra and adjoining parts. 

It is known that these types were sold in Burhanpur by Gujarati textile mer- 
chants to the local peasants like the Gurjar and Kanbi. Around the turn of the 
century, the Maharani of Baroda, herself being a Marattha and the sovereign of Patan, 
liked to wear these long patola saris. 

Since World War I, various types of modern (non-traditional) patolu designs 
have been produced. Because of marketing difficulties, the patolu weavers of Patan 
searched for new motifs, and the agencies set up by the government also supplied 
designs, Sometimes elements of traditional figure-motifs were incorporated and a few 
purely geometrical forms were used. The female figure dressed in a sari and combined 
with rough octagons is an exception. This pattern was wrongly thought of as being 
traditional. In general, the characteristic features of most of the modern patolu fabrics 
as compared to the old ones, are slightly coarser designs, and somewhat gaudy colours, 
which are due to exclusively synthetic dyes being used. 

According to the size of a cloth, it is usually possible to tell if it was made for 
use as a sari (with a length of about 400cm or 7oocm to be worn in the Gujarati or 
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Maharashtrian fashion) or as an odhani (with a length of less than 400cm, used as 
shoulder cloths for girls). This does not of course, apply to patola made as piecegood 
material for blouses. There are also the occasional exceptions when they are made as 
lungi (loin cloths for men). 

In comparison with other garment cloths, patola enjoy a special reputation. 
The fact that most of the pieces found in collections are patched and torn is proof 


of this. 

Today (1975) a new patolu sari costs up to 4,500 rupees (i.e. about 1.500 Swiss 
Francs) and because they are silk and made by Hindus or Jainas (and not by scheduled 
communities) they are considered to be pure, and their patterns and their colours are 
supposed to be suspicious. For the same reasons, they are preserved as heirlooms and 
occasionally lent to other members of the family or community. They are worn by 
ladies taking part in marriage functions when silk is customary wear; and they are 
also used in well-to-do circles on other festive occasions. In this connection, there is 
an interesting saying of the last century, that, after preparing a meal, the Gujarati 
housewife should put on her patolu sari and spend the rest of the day in the company 
of her husband.’ (See Plate 8). 

In textile literature, it is often claimed that in Gujarat, patola were worn by 
the bride as a wedding sari. This is only partly correct. According to information from 
Patan, members of well-to-do castes like Nagar Brahmins and the Bhatia business 
community clothe the bride with a patolu sari at her wedding, to prove their prosperity 
and family tradition. The Anavil Brahmins of Southern Gujarat too, are said to use 
patola with particular designs to cover the head of the bride at the wedding ceremony. 
But otherwise patola being used as a traditional wedding sari by the Gujarati bride 
has not been substantiated. In most communities, Hindu as well as Jaina, a red 
bandhani and a white panetar, the first as odhani (shoulder cloth) and the second as 
lower garment are used.* 

However, patolu fabrics play an important role also for the bridegroom at the 
marriage. Among the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat, the bridegroom spreads such a 
material over the shoulder like a shawl to cover the otherwise naked torso adorned 
only with flower garlands. Bridegrooms, e.g. of the Ganchi community of oil-producers, 
ride on horseback with a patolu sheet on the saddle to the bride’s house, where the 
actual marriage ceremony takes place. (See Plate 9). 

Among some Hindu and Jaina communities of Gujarat, patola play an im- 
portant role also in the simanta or agharni ceremony, which is celebrated in the seventh 
month of pregnancy. Even today, ladies of the Valanda Hindu community of barbers 
follow this custom, whence the expectant mother sits cross-legged on a piece of patolu 
on the floor, in order to accept gifts placed in her lap. Alternatively she is dressed in 
a patolu. 
For the Vohra community of Shia Muslim merchants of Western India patolu 
fabrics are a sign of family status. On occasions like weddings when two families com- 
pete to display their social standing, the mothers of the bride and the bridegroom often 
wear patolu saris. Even the bride sometimes is adorned with a patolu given by her family 
for the marriage ceremony. This use of saris worn in the typically Gujarati manner 
is a feature of special significance, because the women of this Muslim community as a 
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rule do not wear saris at all except at special ceremonies (See Plate 10). 

In view of the purity and the irrational powers attributed to patolu fabrics it is 
not surprising that they were used in temple ceremonies as well. They are used with 
other auspicious silk garments of red colour like bandhani textiles to adorn the Hindu 
icons, although this has been observed only rarely in Gujarat. In shrines dedicated to 
the Mother Goddesses or to Parvati, consort of Shiva, patola may sometime be used 
as canopies or for clothing the image. 

In earlier times, patola were used in Kerala, South India. It is reported from 
Trivandrum, Cochin and other towns of this region that they were used as wall- 
hangings in Kali temples and also in processions for covering the elephants.” It is also 
said that the textiles were in great demand for various religious ceremonies. Finally, 
as rags, they were charred and used as medicine. The wall paintings from the palaces 
and temples of Kerala show patola as wall-decorations as well as men wearing patola 
as loin cloths. (See Plate 6). 

Besides, being used as garments, double-ikats have in recent times been sold as 
table cloths, wall-hangings, handkerchiefs, scarves etc. The sizes, however, are not 
traditional, suggesting that these usages are modern. 


(b) Export patolu fabrics |||... 

It is difficult to detérmine what types of patola were made only for export. 
Perhaps, all types with the exception of the first four groups were exported. Conversely, 
forms meant exclusively for export, may have earlier been used in India. 

Often one can distinguish an export patolu from its size and material, manner 
of making, and to a certain extent also from the design motifs. For example, only for 
export fabrics was cotton used in the selvedge borders in the warp; and often the end- 
bands do not include the additional gold weft threads and are much narrower than 
those favoured in India. These textiles show that the patolu weavers aimed at putting 
in as little material and work as possible in order to maximise profit. With practically 
no exception, the export-fabrics are woven very loosely, often with unclear design 
(hinting at quick and superficial work) and at some places (especially in the selvedge 
parts), the motifs are sometimes ikatted only in the weft. 

Knowing this, one would expect that the designs of the export patola would be 
simpler when compared with the ones meant mainly for the Indian market. This is 
true, but only for particular groups. Contrary to expectations, complicatad plant and 
geometrical motifs or elaborate animal and human forms are also characteristics of 
the export groups. Ah 4 

The main export types (not all of which are represented in the'Calico Museum) 
are as follows. The most simple type (also the smallest in size) have'a ‘field divided 
into lozenges, the latter arranged in rows. The fillings similarly consist of alternating 
octagonal or oval motifs reminding one of jewels, joined to form groups of four or 
cight-petalled stars. Of the three-edge stripes, the inner one consists of heart-shaped 
leaves alternating with lozenges. These are often patterned only in the weft guard- 
stripes and have a serrated edge. In the end-pieces, five ikat bands lie next to each other 
(serrated edge-bands, lozenges, triangular and angular forms and heart-shaped leaves). 
A second group (which is used in India as well as exported) is patterned with flowers 
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enclosed in lozenges or cells (fulvadi bhat, literally the flower field design, see page 14). 
Specimens of this type are found mostly in Western Indonesia and above all in Java. 
The field design of the exported fabrics consists of changing rows of one- and three-star 
flowers, laterally pressed in hexagonal cells, often surrounded by a frame with a wave 
band, inset with a flower and a double-leaf; in the short end-pieces one finds rows of 
tumpal-triangles, joined at their base to a narrow band of angular forms. 

The patolu type especially used in Western Indonesia shows in the main field 
stars with eight rays ending in small flowers and buds. These circles are arranged in 
vertical rows alternating with rows of squares. These motifs are found in patolu fabrics 
used in India (chhabadi bhat, lit. basket design, see page 14). In most of the export types, 
the end-pieces show two bands, one with big lozenges lying next to each other, separated 
by pairs of small dots and one with long éumpal-triangles comprising floral motifs. 

Among fatola made for export and perhaps not ordinarily used in India, are 
those with lion or tiger motifs often in combination with elephants. Sometimes 
elephants are used alone, whence they are usually arranged in the main field in small 
rectangles. But in two known pieces, these animals are depicted so large that the main 
field has only a pair surrounded by many smaller motifs. Usually, patolu with tiger 
and elephant motifs have the same design in the end-pieces as the fabrics with star- 
like eight-petal flower patterns. But one also finds examples with flower candelabrum 
(and an additional frame round the main field), as known from other groups. 

Most probably these patola were exported from India even before European 
merchants arrived. The main buyer was Indonesia, where patolu fabrics became an 
important component of local custom and ceremony. Hence, when importation from 
India was stopped during and after World War II, they were greatly missed, especially 
in Java, where they have since been imitated in other processes. 

In short, patolu fabrics have been very highly esteemed in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago—especially in Java and Sumatra. They have played an important part in 
court ceremonies of Jogjakarta and Surakarta. In the form of long or short trousers, 
they constituted an important feature of court costume. Patolu trousers comprised the 
uniform of higher officials in the time of Dutch rule. Above all, in the Muslim courts 
of Java, they have up to the present day played an important role as theatre and dance 
costumes for both sexes. They are also used as loin-cloths in different sizes, shawls, 
scarfs, belts and trousers. (See Plate 7). 

At Jogjakarta court weddings, they served as bed-covers; at Surakarta, as 
curtains for sedan chairs: at both centres they featured in rituals. Even in the present 
century the sacred canon of the Surakarta court is wrapped in patola at thrice-yearly 
ceremonies. All this goes to show that patolu fabrics were the privileged wear of the 
highest social classes, and that it had sacred overtones as well. 

A religious-cum-magical significance is even more prominent in Bali with its 
local hinduistic culture. Patola were also used there as garments, especially by privileged 
ladies as petticoats. But even more important was its use in temple decoration and for 
ritual purposes. Furthermore, patolu rags or threads were burnt and mixed with other 
ingredients for magical remedies against lameness and madness. 

The next area where the Indian patola are widely used are the small Sunda 
islands—Lomblen, Solor and Adonare, and probably also parts of Flores (all Eastern © 
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Indonesia). The sacred and magical character of these textiles is even more obvious 
here. Everywhere they were used as dowry from the bride’s family, as funeral shrouds 
and for covering coffins. In the same manner other valuable local textiles, often 
patterned by ikat-processes, were used in this region. 

In the parts of Indonesia furthest east, for example, in the Molucca islands, the 
use of patola seems to have long disappeared (which is no surprise, considering: that 
most of these traditional cultures had perished under colonial rule). 

Yet from early reports, it is obvious that these patola had been highly esteemed. 
Sources do not indicate the purpose for which they had been used, beyond the fact 
that they were worn as turbans and other garments. It can be assumed that patolu 
fabrics, being foreign products, had a magic and religious character as is so often 
found in such cases. This is certainly true for Sulawesi, Northern Celebes (Minahassa), 
where up to the beginning of this century, they played an important role in festivities 
as canopies and were worn by warriors as a loin cloth. 

In view of the high esteem patola enjoyed in Indonesia, it is no surprise that 
from an early stage attempts were made to imitate them by cheaper methods. To a 
certain extent this happened in India itself. At Ahmedabad in Gujarat, cotton pieces 
with patolu designs were made for export purposes, using mordant dyes. In Indonesia, 
such pieces have been found in Sumatra, Java, Bali and Sulawesi. Presumably they 
were used as substitutes for real patola. For example, it is reported that this type of 
cotton fabric played a role as dowry in Northern Sulawesi. Silk and cotton textile 
material with patolu designs printed by machines or by using the batik technique exist 
to prove that imitations are made even today in India as well as in Indonesia and 
perhaps other places. 

Even more interesting than the imitation of full patolu fabrics is the integration 
of typical patolu designs in the more sophisticated locally made Indonesian textiles. 
These often feature the well-known Indian sari or dupatta forms with one or two main 
fields, their end-pieces and selvedge borders appearing in place of the old Indonesian 
forms of simple longitudinal and cross-striped patterns. Less frequently appear rather 
well-done imitations of patolu motifs, especially the eight-petal flower-circle, the tiger 
(or lion) motif, elephants and the ‘umpal-bands. The latter were originally Indonesian 
patterns, but have been further developed in India. 

When patolu elements are recognizable in both pattern arrangements and motifs 
of Indonesian textiles, Indian influence can be assumed; sometimes these elements 
are at the same time combined with borrowings from other types of Indian textiles. 

The cotton double-ikats of Bali, known as geringsing, usually show patolu in- 
fluence in the lay-out of their designs, but less often in their motifs. On the incomplete 
evidence at present available, it cannot be said for certain that the Balinese double- 
ikat tradition derived from India. It is safer that the answer to this problem should be 


left open. 


4. The History of Patolu Textiles 


There is no exact knowledge of the origin of Indian double-ikat technique, nor of the 
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precise age of the oldest surviving designs, not withstanding frequent speculative at- 
tempts to identify textile terms in ancient literature with specific surviving types of 
textile. Such attempts are of no more than conjectural value. For instance, according 
to the late Dr. Moti Chandra," the term patalika appearing in the fourth century B.C. 
is related to patola. But as Sandesara has shown (1952: 29), patalika really meant no 
more than a floor- or bed-spread with floral design, independently of technique. There 
is no evidence that the actual term patolu or patola appears in early Sanskrit. On the 
other hand, the Lalitavistara mentions vichitra patolika (fancy patolika). Other ex- 
planations of words sounding like patolu, patola also remain hypothetical and uncon- 
vincing. Similarly, attempts to use descriptions of textiles as evidence of identification 
with specific known fabrics like patola are too conjectural to be of scientific use. In 
this category we would place Moti Chandra’s assumption that the famous Mandasor 
inscription of the fifth century A.D. refers to patola rather than some other kind of 
silk fabric. 

However from the roth century onwards, we stand on firmer ground. Moti 
Chandra tells us! that the word patola first appears in the Yashastilakachampu of Soma- 
deva,” in the form of patakula vastrani, literally silken stuff. This, however, is again 
mere conjecture. In Gujarati literature of the eleventh century onwards” and in 
Sanskrit works of the r2th—14th century," appear the words patolu, patola, patauliya,'* 
etc., but here we note that “‘t” is a guttural, not as in patola sadi, which has cerebral “t”. 

However, a report from the end of the 13th century on the textile center of 
Deogiri (near Aurangabad), which was famous in the Sultanate period, says clearly 
that Ala-ud-din received abrasam-silk and patolah from there. On this, Moti Chandra 
(1961: 11) comments: “‘patolah is undoubtedly the patola-silk of later times”. These 
silk patola textiles of Deogiri were famous even in the 15th century. According to our 
sources they were a part of the “bridal trousseau” of the daughter of King Ramadeva 
of Deogiri. In Gujarat in the same period (14th/15th century), a popular form of sari 
is called patoliya.'* Even if one cannot doubt the large number of terms which sound 
similar to patolu, it is still not certain that these expressions refer to today’s pure silk 
textiles designed in double-ikat."’ It must be borne in mind too, that although forms 
of the word patolu are recognizable both in Gujarat and in the Deccan between the 
tenth and fifteenth century, its technical identification is not certain. On this point we 
are in agreement with Moti Chandra: “... whether in olden days only double-ikat 
technique of weaving was followed cannot be affirmed. The Vividha-varnaka speaks of 
black, blue and white patolas. Another type is called maragaduguchchha perhaps indicat- 
ing floral sprays in emerald green. That often patola was plain white is supported by 
reference in the Neminatha Phagu (1346) when Rajimati is said to have worn a white 
patauliya.”"* 

The latter statement would rather speak against identifying fabrics patola of the 
middle-ages with those of the 1gth/2oth century. However, there are also a large 
number of old terms for patterned silk textiles which are today used more or less ex- 
clusively for particular groups of fatola. Thus in the 15th century a textile with the 
elephant and girls pattern is called narikunjara. Today this expression is used for rows 
of elephants alternating with girls. In the 16th century, however, it denoted “the 
composite figure of women in the shape of an elephant ridden by a hero” (Moti 
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Chandra, 1961: 42). But according to many writers, this expression is supposed to 
have denoted Gujarat’s most famous type of patolu in early times as well as nowadays. 
Guchchha pataula, literally designs of a flower bunch, is another term which might have 
denoted patola patterned with a design called nowadays fulvadi bhat, literally flower 
field design.” 

Thus, we can say that although Indian (especially Gujarati) literature of the 
fifteenth/sixteenth century” shows usage of the term patolu, there is no clear evidence 
that the double-ikat technique is implied, nor that the designs were of the type we 
associate with surviving patola. Even if we accept the hypothesis that today’s Salvi 
weavers of Patan”! were making patolu textiles as early as the eleventh century, we cannot 
regard as substantiated Mehta’s claims that Patan was a centre of double ikat manu- 
facture “‘from at least the 11th or 12th century A.D.”, and that “the patolu was well 
known in the 11th century though its existence could be well proved from at least the 
4th century BC... tie-dyeing was known in the seventh century, and silk weaving 
earlier than fifth century BC in India. The patolu technique thus must have been 
evolved from the 5th century onwards” .” 

It is a pity that it is not possible to identify the designs, nor the colour scheme 
nor the ikat patterns with their typical small steps, irregularities and shades in the 
miniature paintings of Western India. But patolu textiles can be recognised beyond 
doubt in wall paintings of the South Indian palaces of Mattancheri and Padmanabha- 
puram (in Kerala). The fabrics illustrated there tally so well with the designs of modern 
pieces, that we can assume with certainty that they depict double-ikats. The patolu 
‘designs in the wall paintings were first identified as such by Pupul Jayakar (1955 : 54)- 
She writes that the palace of Mattancheri (a part of today’s Cochin) was built by the 
Portuguese and was presented to the Raja of Cochin in 1555. Sivaramamurti (1974 : 29) 
dates the wall paintings to the 17th and 18th centuries. Describing the palace in 
Padmanabhapuram, Pupul Jayakar cites as evidence that “patola cloths were familiar 
to South India the fact that behind the main images painted on the wall can be seen 
clothes which are exactly similar to the main patola designs of Patan’’. Since then, 
more Kerala wall paintings with figures dressed in patola have been published, includ- 
ing wall paintings in the temple of Pundarikapuram. There can be recognized ratan 
chok patterns and selvedge borders and end-pieces similar to modern ones. In the 
temple of Peramangalam, a patola fabric is painted as if wound around a pillar ona 
corner pole (see plate; after Sivaramamurti, 1974, Fig. 153). The latter is clear proof 
that patolu textiles have been used during the 17th and 18th centuries in South Indian 
temples.” 
Since the beginning of the 16th century, the term fatola also appears in 
European travel literature and in documents of various East India companies. The 
first account seems to be in the famous “Livro” by Duarte Barbosa, written between 
1500 and 1516.% Surprisingly the expression is absent in Barbosa’s description of 
Gujarat, but it appears in the list of goods exported from India to Pegu in Burma as 
dyed fabrics from Cambay (chief port of Gujarat before 1600). He mentions that fabrics 
called patola with various patterns were made of cotton and silk. Further, Barbosa in- 
cludes them among the textiles to be exported to the Molucca islands in Indonesia. 
Cambay textiles—cotton as well as silk—were used as barter for spices. Barbosa 
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mentions specifically patola as ““Cambayo cloths”. In later East India documents, patola 
are still classified as “Cambay cloths”, and are sometimes referred to as “dyed in the 
thread before weaving” (see Irwin, 1955, p- 21). In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the French traveller Tavernier describes Ahmedabad silk goods called ‘patolas’ 
which one could be led to believe were the fabrics we know as patola. The passage 
reads as follows: “En troisieme lieu il se fait des patoles, qui sont des etoffes de soie 
fort molles toutes teintes en fleurs de divers couleurs et la fabrique en est a Ahmedabad. 
Ily ena de huit roupies jusques a quarantes. C’est un des bons negoces des Hollandais 
qui ne souffrent pas qu’aucun de la Compagnie en face trafic Philippines, de Borneo, 
de Java, de Sumatra et autres voisines.”” 

These established facts are confirmed by Irwin’s statements (1955: 21) which 
likewise refer to the 17th century, but are based on other sources : “The only true silks 
shipped in any quantities were patolas, the well-known double-ikats of Gujarat. The 
chief weaving centre of patolas was Patan, and they were much in demand as articles 
of barter for the spice islands, where they were worn as waist-cloths. The English 
Company did not always buy its patolas ready woven . . . Also special sizes were wanted 
for special markets, and the largest ...had to be bespoken in any case. Not unex- 
pectedly, the factors on the spot were always warning their seniors at Surat, that patolas 
ordered in advance could not be in a hurry, since the weaving of them was a very 
slow and painstaking operation.” 

If the combined evidence of Kerala wall paintings and European trade records 
are accepted as evidence that the patola we know today were manufactured in the 
16th and 17th century, it may be presumed that such fabrics were also made earlier 
in spite of the fact that a number of different textile types went under the same name.” 
Similarly, it is probable that patola were exported even before Europeans entered the 
spice trade and dominated it, but without changing its basic character. It is possible 
(but not proved) that the textiles hinted at as patola in Indian literature between the 
tenth and twelfth century were actually of a type similar to those manufactured today. 
But there is insufficient evidence to prove this conclusively. Therefore it has not been 
established, when and where the patolu technique and patterns were invented. South 
India and the Deccan, where the other resist-dye-techniques occur only in imported 
forms, is ruled out. Since in North West India, especially in Gujarat, not only do all 
resist-dyeing-techniques exist in their simple as well as complex forms, but also the 
usage and tradition of patolu fabrics are anchored more strongly here than anywhere 
else, the most likely Indian place of origin of double-ikat techniques would be this 
region. However the question remains open, as to whether the impulses for invention 
of double-ikat came from outside, or whether this can be considered a local discovery 
or perhaps a further development from simple resist-dyeing-techniques. Most probably, 
this question will never be answered : in any case it awaits detailed investigation and 
comprehensive study of all designs and technical details, as well as documentation of 
other ikat centres. Any such investigation must also embody socio-historical analysis of 
silk-weavers’ castes, and the special market demands and customs of buyers. 


5. Catalogue 


(a) Patola with heart-shaped leaf motifs in the main field. 
Pan bhat, lit. leaf design (Nos. 1—4). 

A relatively short length (often less than 375m) and a relatively large width 
(of about 135cm) is a characteristic of patolu fabrics with this type of pattern (see 
page 14). They were normally worn either as odhani, shoulder cover, with a ghaghra, 
long gathered skirt, or in the form of a sari as normally worn in Gujarat, taken from 
the left over the head, the pallav placed over the right shoulder in such a way that 
its richly adorned end-piece falls over the breast. 

The designing and colouring of this group of patolu fabrics are uniform, with very 
little variation in the design. The main field as well as the edge-strips and the end- 
pieces of all known patola of this group show the same details in their patterning. The 
only differences occur in the main defining strips, which consist of a row of red triangles 
(Nos. 1, 3) or of square blocks in red or violet on the white stripe (Nos. 2, 4). The 
ground in these textiles varies in colour from light green to dark green, sometimes shad- 
ing to blue. The density of warp threads is high in the case of a good quality fabric 
like No. 1, and rather low in the case of poor quality (like No. 4.) The number of 
warp-threads forming a tie-dyed set is 6, constant in all the samples of this collection, 
while the number varies in the case of weft-sets. 

Patolu textiles with this design were definitely produced in Patan, but presum- 
ably also in other patolu centres. This type is found most often in the hands of antique 
dealers in Gujarat, especially in Ahmedabad and one piece from this group has even 
been purchased in Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh), Acc. No. 2372. It is the most fre- 
quently recurring in textile collections in India and abroad. But it is almost completely 
absent among the patolu fabrics exported to Indonesia. Patolu textiles, showing this 
pan bhat or leaf design, were mainly used by the well-to-do Hindu and Jaina communities 
of Central and Northern Gujarat. Above all, the influential Nagar Brahmins seem to 
have preferred this and the following types. © 


x SARI (patolu:) silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, rgth or 
early 20th century. 


Accession No, 2148 (1970) COLOUR PLATE I 


Length 375cm Width 130cm PLATE 11, 13A 
Condition : 

Complete with fringes. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured : ‘The field has a tie-dyed pattern in crimson with dark shades 

in green and violet, on which the design appears in crimson, white and yellow. In the pallao orange is added 

only in the warp. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are white, yellow, brown-violet, green and crimson. 
Technical data : 

Plain weave, construction per cm*: 25 (22) X 23 (17). 
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Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6 (5), weft 8 (7, 9)- 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 15, weft 18. 

Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 7}, weft 6. 

Motif-type: The field contains pan bhat, literally ‘leaf design’, the borders nari-kunjar-popat-ful bhat, literally ‘girl, 
elephant, parrot and plant design’, the pallav two rows of plants with one flower each. 

In the field, the main motifs are rows of heart-shaped leaves coloured crimson, placed one on 
top of the other. The intervening bands are smaller leaves of the same type, each surrounded by three 
conventional flowers. The crimson leaves have touches of yellow and indigo at the heart and are out- 
lined in white. The pattern appears on a dark ground of dark green, shaded with dark violet. 

The side-borders are divided by pillars into compartments, into which elephants, parrots, female 
figures and flowering plants are placed in succession. The ground is red or green with dark brown-violet 
corners. At the outer edge of the borders are bands of white triangles inset with small blocks of red. Both 
the borders are identical. They have a vertex in the middle and stand on top of or under the field. Beyond 
these tie-dyed parts are rather broad plain warp stripes of white, violet, yellow, crimson and green. The 
weft of these stripes is dyed crimson. 

The pallav contains two rows of flowering plants, with guard-borders of white flowers on a red 
ground. At the beginning of the palla is a broad band of silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of orange 
silk set between narrow stripes of green. Behind this heavy brocade-work are small conventional trees 
tie-dyed in checks of white on the crimson ground of the warp. 

The finishing end contains the same two rows of flowering plants but now with silver-gilt weft 
threads. There is a band of white squares alternating with yellow ones on a red ground tie-dyed only 
in the warp. 


2 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, 
From Gujarat, 19th or early 2oth century. 


Accession No. 131 PLATE 13B 
Length 120.5cm Width 132cm 
Condition : 

‘The fragment is from the central part of a sari, and includes the field pattern and parts of the borders. 


Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field has a tie-dyed pattern in crimson with dark shades 
in green and violet, on which the design appears in crimson, white and yellow. In the borders, a dull scarlet 
(yellow dyed on crimson) is added. 

The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are white, yellow, brown-violet, green and crimson. The weft is 


crimson. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 23 (20) X 19 (17)« 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6 (5), weft 8 (7, 9). 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 15, weft incomplete. 
Motif-type: The field contains pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf design’, the borders nari-kunjar-popat-ful bhat, lit. ‘girl, elephant, 
parrot and plant design’. 

In the field, the main bands are rows of heart-shaped leaves, coloured crimson, placed one on 
top of the other. The intervening bands are smaller leaves of the same type, each surrounded by three 
conventional flowers. The crimson leaves have touches of yellow and indigo at the heart, and are out- 
lined in white. The pattern appears on a ground which is dark violet within which dark indigo-green 
is freely revealed. The small flowers in the field are yellow. 
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‘The side borders are divided into compartments showing elephants, birds, female figures and 
flowering plants. The grounds of the compartments are crimson with shades of dark green and indigo 
at the corners. At the outer edge of these borders are bands of white, within which are small blocks of 
red. Beyond these are the selvedge borders of plain warp stripes of crimson, white, indigo, yellow and 
green. The weft of these stripes is dyed crimson. 


3 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu) : silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, 
From Gujarat, 1gth century. 


Accession No. 541 PLATE 12 
Length 151cm = Width 133.5cm 


Condition : 


The piece is fragmentary, and is in a very fragile condition, stitched on a red cotton lining. It consists of part of 
the field, with part of a side border, and one pallav. 


Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The field has a tie-dyed pattern in crimson, white, yellow, 
indigo-green and dark reddish violet. In the pallav and borders, there is the addition of orange. The selvedge 
borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, yellow, green and dark violet. The weft over these stripes is 
crimson. 

Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 22 (21) X 26 (22). 
Sct of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6, weft ro (8). 
Motif-type: The ficld shows pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf design’, the side border contains ful bhat, lit. ‘plant design’. 

The field pattern consists of rows of heart-shaped leaves, coloured red, alternating with rows of 
smaller leaves of the same type, each bearing three conventionalised flowers. The ground has dark green 
spots, richly flecked with the indigo which is its base, and shaded with violet at the edges of the motifs. 
The violet here is of a reddish tint. There are small yellow flowers in the field, and spots of yellow and 
violet on the hearts of the leaves. 

The remnants of the border, at the right hand side of the piece, contain flowering plants, At 
the outer edge of the border are remnants of a white stripe with red squares. The selvedge borders of 
plain warp stripes are crimson, white, yellow, green and dark violet, the weft over these stripes is crim- 
son. The pallav contains two rows of flowering plants, with guard borders of white flowers on a red 
ground. At the end of the fragment is a band of deep crimson, separated from the pallav by a band of 
white, behind which are small conventional trees tie-dyed in the warp in white checks on the crimson 


ground, 
4 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
From Gujarat, 19th or early goth century. 


Accession No. C 191 PLATE 13C. 


Length 64.5em Width 36cm 
Condition : 

The fragment comprises part of the field with part of the side border and one pallac. 
Colours : 


The warp and the weft are identically coloured—the field is tie-dyed in crimson, yellow, indigo (in which traces 
of dark green still appear) and dark violet. On the pallao and the side border we find the addition of orange. 
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Technical data: 
Very loose plain weave, construction per cm*: 19 X 14 (12). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6, weft 5. 
Motif'type: ‘The ficld contains pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf design’, and the rest nari-kunjar-popat-ful bhat, lit. ‘the girl, 
elephant, parrot and plant design’. 

The field shows vertical rows of heart-shaped leaves in crimson, bordered with white, and dec- 
orated with yellow and a spot of indigo, alternating with rows of smaller leaves of the same kind, each 
of which is surrounded by three flowers of white decorated with crimson. The ground is dark rich indigo- 
blue, in which there are traces of dark green, shading to dark violet at the edges of the motifs. 

At the side is a fragment of the border, showing an elephant and a flowering plant in compart- 
ments, in colours on the indigo, green and violet ground. Separated by a stripe of green warp are the 
remains of a white band of triangles with red centers bordered by red or yellow triangles with red centres. 

At the one end is part of the pallav consisting of two rows of flowering plants, each symmetrical 
with a white stem and two white leaves and a single round flower chequered orange and crimson, with 
three white petals above. Between these flowers are small crosses in yellow or crimson. The ground of 
the pallao is a deep rich indigo, in which there are traces of dark green, shading to dark violet at the 
edges of the motifs. These two bands of flowering plants are separated by rows of white flowers with dark 
violet crosses in the centres, standing on a crimson ground. 

. 
(b) Patola with lozenge-medallions and polygonal motifs in the main field. 
Ratan chok bhat, lit. jewel square design (Nos. 5—9). 

This group of patolu fabrics (see page 14) is also less than 375cm long and 
relatively wide (about 135cm); quite often, along the selvedge, another stripe of red 
silk has been fixed to increase the width of the sari (as in No. 5). The traditional users 
who placed orders for this group were mainly well-to-do Hindu communities in Central 
Gujarat, like the patrons of the previous type. 

In all pieces, pattern and colour are surprisingly uniform. As in the first group, 
variations occur only in the main defining strips, which consist of a row of red triangles 
(Nos. 6, 7) or of square dark blocks on white ground (Nos. 5, 8). Further variations 
are found in the end-pieces. For example, the first defining band of the end-piece can 
be plain (No. 8) or serrated (No. 5). The bands between the rows of flower plants, 
which point either the same way or in opposite directions, are made up of crosses in 
white alternating with crosses in red outlined with white (Nos. 6, 7), or of different 
lozenges (Nos. 5, 8). 

The number of threads in a warp sets varies between 5 and 8, whereas the 
variation for the weft sets is still greater. However, the density of weave is higher than 
in the earlier group (a). 


5 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat early 
goth century, 


Accession No. 1112 (1962) COLOUR PLATE II 
Length 369.5cm © Width 140cm (plus 18cm) PLATE 16A, 17A 
Condition : 


‘Well preserved, slightly repaired. On both sides, a stripe of red atlas silk is fixed. 
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II SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 


Pattern: ratan 


wel square design’. From Gujarat, early 2oth century (No. 5). 
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Colours : 
The Warp: The pattern is tie-dyed is crimson, white, yellow green (changing from yellow to blue), with the 
addition of orange and dark purple in the border and the pallav. 
The weft: ‘The pattern is tie-dyed in crimson, white, green, yellow and orange in the border and the pallav. 
‘The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, yellow, green and brown. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 25 (24) X 23 (28). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 7 (6), weft 10. 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 5, weft 12. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 10, weft 12. 
Motif-type: ‘The field contains ratan chok bhat, lit. ‘jewel square design’; the side borders are in popat kunjar bhat, 
lit, ‘elephant and parrot design’, the pallav shows flowering plants. 

The field pattern consists of medallions of geometrical forms in crimson, white and yellow around 
central crosslike motifs in white filled with red. The medallions are linked by smaller crosses in red out- 
lined with white, and by long diagonal arms in yellow. The ground is a soft emerald green. 

In the side borders is a pattern of parrots alternating with elephants in compartments formed 
by pillars. The field around the parrots is green. In the case of other motifs, the ground is warm violet- 
brown, because it has an orange colour under-lying it. 

The borders of the pallay show two rows each of flowering plants, each plant bearing a single 
flower with its centre chequered in red and orange, and three white petals above. They are separated 
by a row of yellow flowers with a pattern of lozenges between two bright white stripes. 

Below the pallav at each end is a broad band of crimson, separated by a narrow band of white 
below which is a row of small conventional trees tie-dyed, only in the warp, in checks of white. The main 
pallav has a broad band in silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of unbleached white silk. The end-piece 
shows, instead, a row of small blocks of white, tie-dyed in the weft, on the crimson ground. 


6 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 19th 
or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 2150 (1970) PLATE 14, 16B, 17D 
Length 360cm = Width 134cm 
Condition : - 
‘The piece is nearly complete, the fringes are missing. 
Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: the pattern is tie-dyed in crimson, white, dark violet, red, 
indigo and yellow. The selvedge border of plain warp stripes is white, green and brown on a crimson ground. 
Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per em: 23 (22) X 27 (16). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6 (8), weft 8 (6, 10). 

Design repeats in the field: Warp 5, weft 12. 

Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 10. 

Motif-type: ‘The field shows ratan chok bhat, lit. ‘jewel square design’; the borders are in popat kunjar bhat, lit. 
‘parrot and elephant design’. 

The field pattern consists of medallions of geometrical forms in crimson, white and yellow around 
central crosslike motifs in white filled with red. The medallions are linked by smaller crosses in red out- 
lined with white and by long diagonal arms in yellow. The ground is a dark greenish-blue. 

The side borders are patterned with parrots alternating with elephants in compartments. The 
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borders are flanked by one or two thin stripes of green warp. Just inside the plain warp selvedge stripes 
is a simple tie-dyed band of triangles in yellow and white, the outside ones being filled with dark violet. 

‘The borders of the pallav have two rows each of flowering plants, each plant bearing a single 
flower with a red centre. 


7 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
From Gujarat, 19th century. 


Accession No. 103 PLATE 16C, 17C 


Length 185em = Width 88cm 

Condition : 
‘The fragment comprises one pallav and a part of the field with one border. The second border is attached and 
belongs originally to another piece. 

Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The ground is crimson, with the tie-dyed pattern in white, 


red, yellow and indigo; in the border, dark violet also appears. The plain stripes of the selvedge border are 

crimson, white, yellow, a bluish green, dark blue and dark violet. The weft is dyed crimson over this border. 
Technical data : 

Plain weave, construction per cm*: 21 X 21 (14). 

Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 5 (6), weft 5. 

Motif-type: ‘The ficld shows ratan chok bhat, lit. jewel square design’; the borders are in the popat kunjar bhat, lit. 

‘parrot and elephant design’. 

In the field is an intricate pattern of medallions built up around large white crosslike motifs 
with a central square of crimson, decorated with yellow and white lozenges. Each arm of the cross has 
small quaterbils in crimson. Around each cross are four pairs of crimson and white “flowers” on a ground 
elaborately patterned in red, crimson, yellow and indigo. Small diagonal crosses in crimson and white 
are placed between the medallions in each row. 

Between these rows of medallions are more delicate patterns consisting of four “flowers” around 
a central lozenge, with a long narrow diagonal cross of yellow extending towards the large white crosses 
of the surrounding medallions. Between the motifs are small diagonal crosses in crimson and white, 
identical with those between the medallions. 

The side borders are bands of compartments with white elephants which alternate with dark 
red parrots on a ground patterned with flowers in various colours upon a background which shades 
between dark violet and indigo. 

The selvedge borders are narrow stripes of crimson, white yellow, dark violet, indigo and dark 
green. The weft is dyed crimson in this part. 

The pallav consists of a double row of flowering plants in red and white, interspersed with flowers 
in yellow and crimson on a crimson ground. The guard borders are bands of small white flowers on 
a crimson ground. Next to a broad white stripe appears a red band with yellow and white triangles. 
The warp is dyed crimson. At the lower end of the sari is a band of plain crimson, upon which a row 
of small treelike motifs is tie~dyed in the warp to appear white on a crimson ground. At the end are 
four narrow cross stripes of white, and one of green. 


8 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
From Gujarat, 19th or early 20th century. 

Accession No. 198 PLATE 15, 17B 
Length 71.5cm Width 130cm 
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Condition : 
‘The fragment is in very fragile condition with parts of the field, one pallay and the side borders. 


Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The ground is crimson, the designs appear in white, yellow, 
dark orange, indigo and dark violet. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, yellow, green 
and blackish violet with a band of pink warp threads of thicker quality at the selvedge. The weft is dyed crimson 
over these borders. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per em?: 24 (19) X 14 (15)- 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 5 (6), weft 5. 


Motif-type: The field shows ratan chok Bhat, lit. ‘jewel square design’; popat kunjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and 
elephant design’ appears in the side borders and ful bkat, lit. ‘plant design’ in the pallao. 





In the field, the dominating motifs are large crosses, in white, decorated with pairs of spots of 
crimson on each arm. The crosses intervene between the main ones of the row. From the main crosses, 
long diagonal lines extend towards lozenges in the next row of the pattern, which in turn are surrounded 
by flowers to form more delicate linking medallions. The pattern is crimson and white, with touches of 
yellow on dark violet and indigo ground. 

The side borders are divided into compartments which contain parrots and elephants alter- 
nately. At the outer edges are the selvedge borders of plain warp stripes of white, yellow, green and dark 
violet on a crimson ground; a band of pink appears at the edge of the sari, using warp threads of rather 
thick silk to make a firm edge. The weft threads over the selvedge borders are crimson. 

The pallav contains a double row of flowering plants set against each other. A band of white 
separates the patterned borders from the plain crimson band which ends the sari. Small conventional 
trees are tie-dyed in the warp, to appear in white checks on the crimson ground just below the white 
separating band. At the end of the cloth are diagonal stripes of white and green, enclosing a very narrow 
band which has a slight fleck pattern tie-dyed in the weft in dark violet and white. 


9 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
From Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century. 


Accession No, C 194 
Length 52cm = Width 45cm 
Condition : 
‘The fragment consists of a part of the field with one side border, 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field has a tie-dyed pattern in crimson, white, yellow, and 
green with changes into yellow (“‘peacock-colour”) and violet. In addition, the border shows dark orange. The 
selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are white, brown, crimson and yellow. 

Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 23 (21) X 20. 
Set of tie-<dyed threads: Warp 6, weft 8 (7). 


Motif-type: ‘The field shows ratan chok bhat, lit. ‘jewel square design’; popat kunjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and 
elephant design’ appears in the side border. 


The piece has the usual pattern of this group with the standard colours. 
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(c) Patola with lozenge—formed medallions, filled with figures in the main 
field. 


Popat kunjar bhat, lit. parrot and elephant design and nari kunjar bhat, lit. 
girl and elephant design (Nos. 10—12). 

This group of patolu fabrics is highly esteemed (see page 14); the fabrics have 
the same dimensions as those of the earlier groups, i.e. about 375cm in length and 
135cm in width. In the main field occur designs similar to those found in the edge- 
strips of the earlier patolu groups; the first sub-group (No. 11) shows four vertical rows 
of elephants alternating with orange parrots, girls alternating with flower plants, 
elephants alternating with dark green parrots and flower plants. In the other sub- 
group (Nos. 1o—12) one finds in large lozenges elephants oyer parrots alternating with 
smaller lozenges containing flowering plants. 

All textiles of this group are of good quality in their use of strong silk yarn and 
a dense weave. The tie-dyed sets are uniform in warp and weft (7 or 6). 


xo SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, 19th or 
early 20th century. 


Accession No. 433 PLATE 18, 21A 
Length 376cm Width r40cm 
Condition : 

‘The piece is nearly complete, only the band of the pallav woven with silver-gilt thread is cut off. Partly damaged. 
Colours : 

‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: Tie-dyed in crimson, white, yellow, indigo (green), orange 


and dark violet. The selvedge border of plain warp stripes is crimson, white, yellow, dark green and dark violet. 
The weft over these stripes is crimson. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per em*: 24 (23) x 18. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 7, weft 7. 

Design repeats in the field: Warp 8, weft 3. 

Motif-type: The field is decorated with popat kwxjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and elephant design’ which includes as a 
third motif the fower-plant. The side borders and the pallav show plants or ful bhat, lit. ‘oral plant design’. 


The field is decorated with a pattern of parrots, elephants and flowering plants set within loz- 
enges, which are alternately large or small. The large lozenges contain the elephant or the parrot, the 
smaller ones the flowering plants, each with a central round flower chequered in red and orange, and 
two star-shaped flowers in white with centres of red and yellow. Their leaves are yellow as well. The 
patterns are on a ground of indigo shading from dark green to dark violet at the edges of the motifs. On 
alternate repeats of the pattern, the parrots are coloured green and orange; the bands of green parrots 
appear on a crimson ground and have yellow space-filling ornaments, which are dark green in the case 
of bands with red parrots. 

The side borders consist of rows of flowering plants within compartments flanked by stylized 
pillars. On their outer side are narrow bands of leaf stem and white flowers on a red ground. At the outer 
edge of the sari are the selvedge borders of warp stripes of crimson, white, yellow, dark green and dark 
brownish violet on a crimson weft. 

Both the pallav contain two rows of flowering plants each with a single flower which has a round 
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III SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
Pattern : nari kunjar bhat, lit. ‘girl and elephant design’. From Gujarat, early 2oth century (No. 11). 


heart chequered red and orange, and three white petals above. The ground of the borders is indigo, 
shading to green, with further shading to dark violet at the edges of the motifs. The guard borders are 
rows of white flowers. Below the pallav at each end is a deep band of crimson, separated from the pallav 
by a band of white, under which is a row of trees tie-dyed in the warp to appear in checks of white on the 
crimson ground. At the beginning of the end-piece of the sari is a line of chevrons tie-dyed in the weft 
in white and yellow and black on the crimson ground. 


1x SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, early 
2oth century. 


Accession No. 1224 (1964) COLOUR PLATE III 
Length 375.5cm Width 136cm PLATE 19, 21C 
Condition : 


‘The silver-gilt band of the pallao is cut off. Otherwise the piece is complete but partly damaged and repaired. 


Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The pattern is tie-dyed in dark crimson, white, orange, 
bright green and violet-black. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are orange, dark yellow, green, white 
and black, with a stripe of bright violet on the selvedge edge. At the selvedge borders the weft is dyed crimson. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 24 (22) x 21 (16). 

Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 7 (6), weft 6. 

Design repeats in the field: Warp 3, weft 8. 

Motif'type: ‘The field shows nari kunjar bhat, lit. ‘girl and elephant design’ which includes the flower-plant and 
the parrot motifs. The side borders and the pallao show the ful bhat, lit. ‘floral plant design’. 


The main field is divided into equal lozenges by bands of crimson outlined with small white 
checks. The joints of the trellis-pattern consist of small black lozenges with yellow centre crosses. The 
vertical rows of lozenges are filled with figurative motifs. The succession of four rows forms a repeat. The 
first row shows alternating elephants and green parrots, the second flowering plants and dancing girls, 
the third again elephants and orange parrots and the fourth flowering plants. The ground of the motifs 
is always dark violet, only in the case of green parrots it is dyed crimson. Here, the wings are outlined 
black whereas the orange parrots have crimson wings. The full colour scheme appears in all motifs. 

The main side borders are bands of flowering plants set within dark violet compartments partially 
shaded green. Two types of flowering plants alternate. One has a white stem and orange leaves, white 
and crimson petals and an orange centre dot, the other white leaves and a white stem and orange-crimson 
chequered flowers. There is a narrow outer border with simple white and orange flower plants set ina 
wavy line. The pallav contains two rows of flowering plants and geometric motifs on a ground of dark 
violet or crimson respectively. The plants have a single flower each shaped round and chequered red 
and orange, with three petals above. The leaves and stems are white. Between the plants, diagonal crosses 
with white and orange space-fillings are placed. 

The tie-dyed warp motifs of small trees in white penetrate into the tie-dyed weft band of the 
inner end-piece which shows small unequal blocks of white, orange and dark violet. 


12 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the 
weft. From Gujarat, rgth century. 
Accession No. 240 PLATE 20, 21B 
Length 89em Width 139cm 
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Condition : 
‘The fragment comprises the pallao and part of the field with both the side borders. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The pattern is tie-dyed in crimson, white, yellow, dark orange, 
indigo-green and dark violet. The plain stripes of the side borders are crimson, white, yellow, green and brown. 
The weft of this border is dyed crimson. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 24 (21) X 19 (15). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 7 (6), weft 7. 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 3, weft incomplete. 
Motif'type: The field shows popat kuxjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and elephant design’ in the side borders and pallav 
appear ful bhat, lit. ‘floral plant motif’. 

The ground of the field is divided into lozenges by bands of crimson outlined with checks of 
white. In one row of the pattern, the lozenges are filled alternately with elephants and parrots. In the 
intervening rows of the pattern are flowering plants, each with one orange and two white flowers. The 
ground of the elephants and the flowering plants is dark violet, with shades of pure red appearing in the 
colour. The ground of the birds is crimson. 

The main side border—separated from the field by a dark violet stripe—is a band of flowering 
plants set within compartments outlined with red and white checks. There is a narrow outer border of 
white flowers and leaf stem. 

The selvedge borders are very broad, and are woven in fine stripes of white, yellow, brown and 
green with broader crimson bands interspersed. The weft is dyed crimson over the entire selvedge border. 

The pallav contains two rows of flowering plants and geometric motifs on a ground of dark 
violet, in which a pattern occurs in indigo, The guard borders are white flowers on a crimson ground. 
At the end of the cloth is a broad band of plain crimson, marked off from the pallav by a plain white 
band, below which a pattern of small trees is tie-dyed in the warp in conventional white checks on the 
crimson ground. 


(d) Patola with flowering plants or five petal flowers enclosed in lozenges 
or cells in the main field. 


Fulvadi bhat, lit. flower field design (Nos. 13—17). 


This group includes patolu fabrics with the main field covered with floral plants 
having five petals on stems. The end-pieces show flower chandeliers (see page 14). 
This group distinguishes itself through its great length (mostly about 440cm) and small 
width (about 1oocm). 

The main field is divided into lozenge-formed (No. 13), hexagonal (No. 14) or 
irregular cells (No. 17). They are filled uniformly with plants having three flowers 
(Nos. 13, 14); plants having three flowers alternating with plants having one flower 
only (Nos. 15, 16); plants bearing five flowers of one type (No. 17) and of two different 
types (No. 17A). In all these examples (except the last), the flowers have the same five- 
petalled forms which look like stars. Only in No. 17A a chequered flower is found 
additionally. 

As a rule, the edge strips of this group form a frame, the corners of which are 
patterned differently. Their motifs consist of simple rows of plants with chequered 
flowers (No. 13); or these plants are placed between a wave band in two alternative 
colours (Nos. 14, 17); big flowers with four round petals (No. 16) or large plants with 
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leaves and alternating light and dark flowers (No. 15). The end-pieces are also varied; 
in one type occur elaborate chandelier forms from which various types of plants spread 
out one over the other, arranged symmetrically in relation to the axis (Nos. 13, 15). 
The other type shows sprouting flowers of different shapes arranged unsymmetrically 
around the straight stems (Nos. 14, 14A, 16, 17). 

In most cases there is a set width of 11 threads in the warp, and 6 threads in 
the weft, which is obviously different from that of the earlier groups. This indicates 
that the design can be made in coarser weaves than the preceding groups, which can 
be taken as an indication that this group was mainly for export (even so, the pieces at 
the Calico Museum were all bought in Gujarat). Whether fabrics of this group were 
traditionally also used by certain communities in Gujarat is difficult to say. In Patan 
we once saw a bridegroom of the Ganchi, the oil millers community, with a torn 
patolu of this type on his horse saddle when riding through the city during his marriage 
ceremony, and in Ahmedabad we found a patolu of this type in a Nagarsheth (Osaval 
Jaina) household. Seventy years ago, Watt (1903 : 258) attributed this type to Cambay, 
formerly one of the important ports of Gujarat. This may be an indication that this 
was the port through which patolu fabrics were exported to Indonesia. In Java this 
type is relatively common up till today (see page 18 and Plate 7). 


13 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the 
weft. From Gujarat, late rgth century. 


Accession No. 2149 (1970) PLATE 22 
Length 326cm Width 122cm 


Condition : 


‘The sari has been cut at both ends and the end borders (pallao) are re-attached, some parts are missing and 
only one is rather complete. 


Colours : 


‘The warp shows the pattern of the field tie-dyed in crimson, white, dark violet and green (with blue and yellow 
shades). In the borders, orange is added. The weft shows the same colours, however, green is missing, The 
selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, pale yellow, green, dark violet and indigo. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 54 (48) X 17- 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 12 (9), weft 6 (4). 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 14, weft incomplete. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 7- 


Motif-type: ‘The ficld shows tran ful bhat, lit. ‘three flowers design’. 


The pattern in the field consists of plants with three star-shaped flowers which have white petals 
with red centres. The plants grow within a trellis. 
The side borders have a main band of red and white chequered rosettes on a green ground. 
The end border is a deep band filled with tall conventional flowering plants bearing several types of flowers. 
It is more crowded than usual. Below the pallav is a deep band of crimson, shut at both ends with silver- 
gilt thread in a fine broche-work. However, this pallav might originally not have belonged to this piece. 
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14 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the 
“weft. From Gujarat, late rgth century. 


Accession No. 444 PLATE 23 
Length 389cm Width 1ogcm 
Condition : 

‘The piece is one part of a sari, with the pallav-end intact the gold brocaded part, however, is cut off. At the 


other side, some part is missing, but the inner pallav has been stitched to the sari to repair the cloth. The fragment 
was in fragile condition, with many holes, but is now mounted on a modern cloth lining. 


Colours : 
The colours of warp and weft are identical: ‘The ground of the ficld is dyed crimson with the pattern tie-dyed 
in white, indigo, scarlet, dark green and dark violet, with the addition of yellow, orange and crimson in the 
pattern of the side borders and end borders. In the latter, yellow is missing. The selvedge borders of plain warp 
stripes are crimson, white, pale yellow, green and dark violet. The weft is dyed crimson over the border. 


Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 39 X 17. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 11 (10), weft 6 (5). 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 12, weft 31. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 6. 
Motif-type: The field shows tran ful bhat, lit. ‘three flowers design’. 


The field contains a pattern of conventionalised flowering plants within an intricate geometric 
diaper pattern which is mainly in white with touches of dark violet. The plants with stems and leaves 
closely integrated are dark green on a dark violet ground. The plant bears three flowers each of five 
petals, in white with centres of soft dull scarlet and spots of dark violet. The effect is a white pattern on 
a crimson ground, with touches of glowing dark colours and rows of solid plants as focal points. 

At the edge of the field is a border which links imperceptibly with the field. An undulating 
line of white has a severely conventional flowering plant within each undulation, being a mass of dark 
leaves in dark green and violet, and a single flower expressed in checks. The flowers are alternately white 
and crimson, with a single check of yellow at the centre. 

The end border is separated by a pattern of chevrons and lozenges in crimson on a white ground. 
The pallay shows a deep band with a pattern of tall slim flowering plants, bearing the star-shaped 
flowers of the field and round crimson and orange flowers of the border, arranged formally in a style 
which echoes that of the field. Below the end-piece is a band of plain crimson, separated by a line of © 
white, under which are small flowers on short stems, tie-dyed in the warp and reserved in white on the 
crimson ground. 


14A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
19th century. 

Accession No. 2486 PLATE 27 

Length 400cm Width 96cm 

Condition : 


‘The one end-piece is cut at the silver-gilt band, the other in the middle. The fabric is mended with a silk bandhani 
of crimson colour. 


Colours : 


The warp and the weft show a pattern tie-dyed in scarlet, crimson, white, dark violet and blue. The selvedge 
borders of plain warp threads are white, dark violet, scarlet and indigo. The weft is dyed crimson over the border. 
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Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 50 X 16. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 10, weft 5. 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 9, weft 28. 


Motif-type: The main field shows tran ful bhat, lit. ‘three flowers design’. 


The pattern of the main field consists of a lozenge-shaped trellis in white; each compartment 
is filled with a flowering plant on a blue ground. All plants have a red stem with a pair of leaves and three 
white, five-petalled star-like flowers with a crimson centre. The main field is framed by a threefold border. 
The central stripe shows flowers with four round petals and a pair of leaves, all outlined white and 
filled crimson, arranged in a wavy line with white interstices. The ground is blue with scarlet crosses. 
This broad stripe is bordered by narrow ones in scarlet with white crosses and leaves again in a shallow 
wavy line. 

The end-pieces are separated from the main field by a black defining band framed by two 
white ones. The pallav shows eight vaselike forms outlined white on a scarlet ground. All vases are 
filled with flowerplants, from the stem of which unsymmetrically sprout off leaves, buds and flowers 
of various shapes. The final band of the pallav is crimson, with a white warpikat band of tree-shaped 
motifs and a rest of silver-gilt threads, loosely woven in addition to the crimson weft. 


15 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, rgth or 
early 20th century. 
Accession No. 1114 (1962) PLATE 24 
Length 447cm Width ggcm 
Condition : 
‘Complete with fringes. 
Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The ground is crimson, the pattern tie-dyed in white, indigo, 
dark violet and orange, with the addition of yellow in the side borders and the pallav. Here, the indigo shows 


traces of green. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, yellow, green and dark indigo. 
"The weft is dyed crimson on this selvedge border. 





Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 35 X 17. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 11, weft 6 (5) 


Design repeats in the field: Warp 12, weft 20. 

Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 3, weft 20. 

Motif-type: The field shows ‘fulvadi bhat?, lit. ‘ower field design’; the pallav is decorated with large flowering 
plants. 


‘The field shows an intricate geometric diaper pattern which is mainly in white with touches of 
dark violet. The ground is crimson. Within these compartments are rows of small plants alternately 
with three or with one flower. Their leaves and stems are closely integrated, and tie-dyed in indigo. 

This field is framed by a border of conventional plants bearing single flowers in checks. The 
end borders (pallav) contain a pattern of flowers, growing in pairs from tall stems. The flowers include 
the star-shaped ones of the field, the red-and-orange ones of the border, and two new types; a quatre- 
foil end a yellow-and-orange chequered type with a single white square at the centre. On the lower part 
of the stem is a pair of heart-shaped leaves or fruits, chequered in red and white with a single spot of 
yellow near the centre. Above the pallav is a band of chevrons and lozenges, red on a white ground. 
Below is a deep band of crimson, separated by a band of white, from which small flowers on short stems 
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are tie-dyed in the warp. There is a band of silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of yellow silk. At the 
other end of the sari, behind a crimson band, there is a row of chevrons, yellow and white alternately, 
tie-dyed in the weft. Below this is an unwoven band and then the rough work which starts the weaving, 
done here in coarse yellow silk. The ends of the warp are cut as a short fringe. 


16 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
igth century. 


Accession No. 27 PLATE 25, 
Length 440cm = Width rozcem 


Condition : 
‘The silver-gilt threads woven in the pallao are cut off, otherwise the piece is in good condition. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured, except that orange is missing in the weft: ‘The field is crimson 
with the pattern tie-dyed in white, orange, indigo-blue (with traces of dark green) and dark violet. In the borders 
and the pallao find the addition of scarlet and a little pale yellow. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes 
are crimson, white, pale, yellow, green and dark violet. The weft is crimson. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm® 36(34) x 18. 

Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 11, weft 6 (4). 

‘Design repeats in the field: Warp 12, weft 20. 

Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 3- 

Motif-type: The field shows ful vadi bhat, lit. ‘flower field design’, or the three flowers and one flower design; 
the pallav is decorated with large flowering plants. 


The ground of the field is indigo, shading to dark violet at the edges of the motifs. In small 
compartments of geometric ornaments, plants with three and others with only one flower in a succession 
of alternate rows are shown. The star-shaped flowers have white petals with red centres and orange 
stems. 

The side borders are bands of large crimson flowers of four petals, outlined with white, with 
yellow centres, on a ground dyed dull scarlet (or brick red). These borders form a frame around the 
field, repeating a similar but more narrow pattern of flowers on an indigo ground. Towards the pallav 
we find 13 flowers whereas the side border shows on the same length only nine flowers. 

Separating the pallav from the framed field is a pattern of chevrons and lozenges, in red on a 
white ground, The border of the pallav is a deep band filled with tall flowering plants which bear several 
types of flowers, in white, crimson and orange on a ground dyed indigo, shading to dark violet at the 
edges of the motifs. There are tiny traces of green on the indigo ground. Below the pallav is a deep band 
of crimson, separated by a band of white, from which grow flowers on short stems, tie-dyed in the warp 
in white checks on the red ground. The crimson band—most probably with some silver-gilt weft stripes— 
has been cut away. At the end border of this sari is a tie-dyed weft pattern of chevrons of white and 
yellow set between lines of white. 


17 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 19th 
or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 443 COLOUR PLATE IV 
Length 437c-m Width 98cm PLATE 26 
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Condition : 


The piece is damaged and most of the silver-gilt threads in the pallao are cut off, At the other end of the sar, 
the fringes are missing. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The ground is crimson, with the pattern in white, orange, 
indigo and black-violet. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, black-violet, orange and 
blue. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm: 41 (37) x 17. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 11, weft 6 (5). 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 9, weft 34. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 3. 


Motif-type: The ficld shows panch ful bhat, lit. five fowers design’; in the pallao appears a pane! of tall flowering 
plants. 


In the field there is a white trellis on a crimson ground, filled with flowering plants, each with 
a close bushlike centre tie-dyed in indigo. The edges are tie-dyed deep violet by double dyeing in the 
crimson. Each plant bears five white star-shaped flowers, which have centres of orange outlined with 
dark violet. . 

The side borders, which are repeated at the ends of the field, are of geometrical ornament 
interspersed with circular flowers, chequered in orange and red with a white dot in the centre or chequered 
in white and red having an orange centre; the inner border has a ground indigo and the outer border 
has a ground of orange. Outside the tie-dyed borders which are quite narrow are the selvedge borders 
of plain warp stripes in crimson, white, orange, black and blue. 

The pallav and the end border each consist of a dark blue panel filled with tall flowering plants 
which grow towards the field, bearing pairs of circular flowers as well as rather rectangular ones, the 
colour scheme being orange and red or white and red. Below the end borders is a deep band of crim- 
son, separated by a band of white, below which is a row of small conventional trees tie-dyed in the warp 
in checks of white on the crimson ground, At the finishing end of the sari is a band of small blocks tie-dyed 
in white in the crimson wefi, set between lines of white. The beginning end or pallav of this piece has 
been cut, but two narrow rows of silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of whitish yellow silk, remain 
below the tie-dyed conventional trees. 


17A FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the 
weft. From Gujarat, late 1gth century. 
Accession No. 2329 (Gift by Eberhard Fischer) 
Length 55cm Width 96cm 
Condition : 
A part of the main field with both side borders intact, is fixed on a modern lining. 
Colours : 


The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The ground is crimson, with a pattern in white, blue, orange 
and dark violet. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, black-violet, orange and blue. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 39 X 17. 


Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 11, weft 5. 
Tic-dyed repeats: Warp 3. 
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Motif:type: ‘The field shows panch ful bhat, lit. ‘five flowers design’. 

‘The field shows a white trellis on a crimson ground filled with flowering plants of two types 
alternating in vertical rows. One has five star-like flowers with an orange centre and a dark green stem, 
the other has three flowers of the same design and two round ones, crimson and white chequered with 
an orange centre. From the stem of these flowers two pairs of leaves branch off. 

The side borders consist of two stripes each. The inner one is not separated from the main field 
by a plain warp stripe and shows white and crimson or orange and crimson chequered, round flowers 
in a wavy line. The ground is dark green. The outer stripe shows crosses with a white outline on an 
orange ground in a shallow wavy line with crimson leaves intersticed. 


(e) Patola with eight spiked ornaments, buds and forms of flowers arranged 
in circles or octagons in the main field. 
Chhabadi bhat, lit. basket design (Nos. 18—20). 

Patolu fabrics of this type (see page 14) are of different lengths (about 400 to 450 
cms) and relatively narrow (about roocm). The motifs of the main field vary in detail 
to a large extent making use of many forms known from other groups. Thus the heart- 
shaped motifs in various colours, in No. 18 are copied from group (f), the Vohra gaji 
bhat; the end-pieces of No. 19 resemble those from the first groups. Therefore these 
groups can be divided into a rather large number of sub-groups. The three examples 
from the Calico Museum, all being different, prove this clearly. At first glance for 
example, No. 18 and No. 20 show similar motifs. However, in the case of No. 18, the 
various forms are arranged more sparingly and a large number of crossforms fill the 
remaining empty space. 

The density of weave varies and so does the number of ikat sets in the warp, 
depending upon the design. There is no doubt, that patolu fabrics of this type were 
manufactured in different qualities. A large portion of this group was exported to 
Indonesia—especially to the western part (see page 18). That is why in the end-pieces 
one often finds the triangle or tumpal motif which is so popular in Indonesia (e.g. 
No. 18). Of course, there was a traditional market for this type in Gujarat, too, Among 
the Anavil Brahmins of South Gujarat (mainly around Surat) it was used by brides 
in marriage ceremonies. Possibly fabrics of this group with rows of floral plants in the 
end-pieces (like No. 19) were meant for this circle of local customers, and the ones 
with the tumpal motif like No. 18 more for export. 


18 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
igth century. 


Accession No. 1223 (1964) COLOUR PLATE V 
Length 450cm = Width roocm PLATE 28, 30B 
Condition : 


‘The piece is complete, but very much torn and mended. 
Colours : 


The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The ground dyed crimson, with the pattern tie-dyed in white, 
light yellow, orange, indigo and dark violet. In several places (especially in the border) red weft crosses the 
indigo warp to produce a strong violet shade.—The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white 
+ orange, indigo and violet. The weft is plain crimson over these stripes. 
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Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket design’. From Gujarat, late rgth century (No. 1 


V_ SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 





Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 36 X 17. 
Sct of tie-dyed threads: Warp 12 (in border often 16), weft 6. 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 2, weft 12. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 4- 


Motiftype: The field shows chhabadi bhat, lit, ‘basket design’. 


The field has a pattern of large medallions of floral ornament, each consisting of a central flower 
surrounded by four flowering plants at the quarters, and flowers on long straight stems at the diagonals. 
The medallions are within octagonal compartments, the ground of which is strewn with white and yellow 
flowers. The medallions are linked by lozenges, each containing a group of four heart-shaped leaves 
arranged in pairs, two indigo, two orange, around a central flower. The pattern appears in white and 
in touches of indigo and yellow and orange on a crimson ground. 

The side borders are bands of large round flowers in white and crimson on a ground of indigo, 
in which the edges are shaded to dark violet around the motifs. The guard-borders are bands of merlons 
in white and crimson. At the outer edges are the selvedge borders of plain warp stripes of white, indigo, 
orange, violet and crimson. The weft is plain crimson. The end border is separated from the field by a 
band of merlons, Below this is the pattern of large round flowers in white and crimson, with yellow and 
violet on an indigo ground, which has dark violet at the edges of the motifs. Below this is a band of 
geometric ornament, with flowers set within tumpal-pyramids on a crimson ground. 

Below the pallav is a band of crimson, separated by a band of white, below which are small 
conventional trees tie-dyed in the warp, in white checks on the crimson ground. There is a narrow band 
of silver-gilt thread woven in the crimson end of the pallav, 


19 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, early 
goth century. 


Accession No. 1695 PLATE 29, 30C 
Length 394cm = Width 103cm 
Condition : 

‘The piece is complete, but slightly mended. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The pattern of the field is tie-dyed in crimson, white, yellow, 
indigo, dark green and dark violet. The special shadow effect (changing red into green) is produced when green 
weft threads cross portions of a red warp or when the indigo coloured warp crosses green warp threads.—In 
the pallav end borders, orange is added. i 


Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 20 X 24 (16). 
Set of tie-<dyed threads: Warp 6, weft 8 (6). 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 3, weft 12. 
Motif-type: The field shows chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket design’. 


The field contains a pattern of medallions of eight flowers around a central one in white, crim- 
son and yellow, on a ground of dark violet, with spots of indigo and dark green. Dark violet appears 
around the edges of the motifs. 

Between the rows of the large medallions are rows of smaller linking ones, the quarters of which 
extend like arms of a cross. The ground of the smaller medallions is crimson. The flowers at the diagonals 
of the larger green medallions link with flowers of the small ones. 
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The side borders are simple rows of flowering plants within compartments of geometric orna- 
ments, in the colour scheme of crimson and white with touches of yellow on a ground of indigo and 
dark green, with dark violet at the edges of the motifs. At the outer edge is a band of merlons in red and 
white with spots of yellow, which links the tie-dyed pattern with the broad selvedge borders. The selvedge 
borders are plain warp stripes of white, yellow, green and black on a crimson ground. The weft threads 
are dyed crimson over the border. 

The two end borders are identical, and consist of two rows of flowering plants, each with a single 
flower of orange and red checks with three white petals above. Between the flowering plants are yellow 
flowers. Separating the borders is a band of white flowers on a crimson ground. 

Below the pallav at each end is a deep band of plain crimson, separated from the pallav by a 
line of white, under which a row of conventional trees is tie-dyed in the warp in checks of white on 
the crimson ground. 


20 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu) : silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
From Gujarat, early 20th century. 


Accession No. 107 PLATE 30A 
Length 58cm Width 99cm 


Condition : 
‘The piece shows a small part of the field with the side borders. 


Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft show identical colours: The ground is dyed crimson. with tie-<dyed pattern in white, 
yellow, orange, indigo (with shades of “‘peacock-colour”’ and dark green) and dark violet. Black appears in 
addition in the warp of the field. The plain warp stripes of the selvedge border are crimson, dark violet, white, 
orange and green. The weft is dyed crimson over this border. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per em*: 39 (36) x 18. 
Set of tic-dyed threads: Warp 10 (12), weft 6. 
Motif-type: The field shows chhabadi bhat, lit. “basket design’. 


The field has a pattern of formal floral motifs, of which there are two varieties. The dominating 
motif placed in horizontal rows, is a quatrefoil of heart-shaped leaves in indigo, dark green and yellow, 
around a dark violet centre, and set with a lozenge-shaped cartouche with extensions at the corners 
like the arms of a cross. The intervening motifs, placed in horizontal rows which link the first, are flowers 
of eight petals in crimson and violet, with yellow centres. A stem extends from each petal, bearing a 
smaller flower, of which two types alternate in the medallion. The flowers at the quarters extend into the 
inter-stices between the lozenges of the first set of motifs. The flowers at the diagonals link with the sides 
of the lozenges. 

Between the field and the border are two small stripes of green warp between crimson stripes 
and a band of tie-dyed zig-zags in crimson and white, followed by a broad green stripe. The main border 
is a band of heart-shaped leaves in indigo and dark violet placed back to back in pairs, and interspersed 
with flowers of eight petals and a geometric ornament. The guard borders are bands of small triangles 
in white on a crimson ground. The selvedge borders are narrow stripes of yellow, orange, dark violet 
and medium green on a crimson ground. The weft is dyed crimson over this part of the pattern. 


(£) Patola with crosses of multi-coloured heart-shaped leaves, arranged 
in lozenges in the main field. 
Vohra gaji bhat, lit. the pattern preferred by Vohra Muslims (Nos. 21-25). 
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In this group (see page 15), there are very few deviations in size and pattern 
(No. 25A). The length is about 440 cm, the width 115 cm. The main field is sur- 
rounded by a frame of three stripes. The main defining band in all cases has rows of 
angular crosses or two spots; below it is a band of éumpal triangles. Only the colour 
scheme varies. Thus, No. 25 is brick red, which replaces the dull scarlet of other fabrics 
in the group. The green can change to a more or less dark blue. It is interesting to 
note, that warp and weft are not always identical in colour. In fabrics Nos. 22 and 23, 
green is missing in the weft and is replaced by crimson (the colour of the surrounding 
area); in Nos. 21 and 25 however, this green is missing in the weft for the main field, 
but appears in the end-pieces; and in No. 23, it appears in the frame which thereby 
becomes bright green. The density of weave is quite constant (mostly about 34 x 16 
per cm?) and the quality of the silk and the weight of the textiles are uniform. The 
set of tie-dyed threads always remain the same, in the warp 8 (seldom 11) and the 
weft 5. The quality of this group of patolu fabrics is by far the highest, from the point 
of view of both technique and material 

The name of this group, vohra gaji bhat, the design preferred by the Vohra com- 
munity, gives clear indication about its traditional patrons. The Vohra (or Vorah) are 
Shia Muslims, who are mainly traders in Western Gujarat, especially in Surat and 
Ahmedabad. An important centre was Rander, a small town near Surat another 
Siddhpur in Northern Gujarat. Some groups of Vohra Muslims were directly involved 
in the trade and the manufacture of patolu fabrics. It is therefore no coincidence, that 
the textiles produced for their own community were of a specially good quality. 

The Vohra Muslims, who are mostly descendants of caste Hindus from Gujarat 
converted to the Shia faith, have retained a number of Hindu customs. Thus, they 
celebrate the first pregnancy and also have more elaborate marriage ceremonies than 
other Muslim communities. In all these rituals, this type of patolu is used as an 
auspicious fabric. It was customary for the bride-to-be to be clothed in a patolu sari 
when she was seated opposite her future husband for the first time, or when she greets 
her mother-in-law on entering the new house. But more often, the patolu of a Vohra 
family will be used as a status symbol by the elderly women at social as well as 
religious functions. 

Most of these patola have no doubt been used as saris by the rich Vohra business 
community. Lungi (loin cloth) in the same patterns were sometimes worn by men of 
the community, but there are none of these in the Calico Museum. 

Many examples of this group are found to be inscribed in ink or embroidery 
with the owners’ names. These inscriptions are usually in Urdu, with Gujarati versions 
of Muslim names (e.g. Muhamadbhai for Muhamad). 


21 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
1gth or early 20th century. 
Accession No. 1411 COLOUR PLATE VI 
Length 439cm Width 115cm 
Condition : 

‘The piece is complete and in good shape- 
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Colours : 
‘The warp is dyed crimson for the ground with tie-dyed pattern in white, yellow, bright green and dark violet. 
In the border, there is in addition violet black and dull scarlet. The warp shows practically the same colours, 
but green is missing in the field, side borders and one end border, however it appears in the pallav. It is replaced 
by crimson.—The plain warp stripes of the selvedge borders are crimson, dark violet, green, yellow and white. 
‘The weft is dyed crimson over this border. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 33 (29) x 16 (14). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 8 (6), weft 5. 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 4, weft 12. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 8. 
Motif-type: The field shows vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. 


The field shows groups of four heart-shaped leaves around two alternating types of formal round 
flowers. The leaves are in pairs, one pair crimson and violet, and the second pair bright green with violet 
and crimson at the heart. The groups of leaves are linked by long diagonal bars which form lozenges 
over the ground, and contain patterns of smaller lozenges amid groups of four round white flowers. 

The side borders and the end borders are bands of flowering plants with a single round flower, 
linked by long pointed leaves, on a violet-black ground. The guard borders are quatrefoils and long 
pointed leaves in white and crimson on a dull scarlet ground. The selvedge borders are plain warp 
stripes of a dark violet, green, yellow and white on a crimson ground. A crimson warp covers this part 
of the selvedge border, 

Below the border at the ends of the cloth is a row of chevrons and lozenges, in crimson on a 
white ground. Under this is a row of conventional trees within pyramids, in bright green and dark violet. 
The pattern is interspersed with flowers in yellow and white. 

At each end of the sari is a deep band of plain crimson, separated from the end border by a band 
of white, with small flowers on short stalks below it, tie-dyed in the warp in white on the crimson ground. 
At the ends of the crimson bands are, in the pallav two thin lines of silver-gilt thread over a core of 
white silk, and on the other end border are rows of chevrons, rather crudely tie-dyed in the weft in yellow 
and white on the crimson ground. Below these are the unwoven portion, and the few loosely beaten 
threads which commence and end the piece on the loom. 


22 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
1gth or early 2oth century. 
Accession No. 106 : PLATE 31 
Length 436cm Width 112cm 
Condition : 
The piece is complete but mended all over. 
Colours : 
The warp and the weft are identically coloured : The ground is dyed crimson, with the pattern tie-dyed in 
white, yellow, indigo-green, scarlet and dark violet. In the weft, however, the green and the indigo is missing. 
‘The selvedge border of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, yellow, green and violet-black. The weft over 
these stripes is dyed crimson. 
Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per em": 34 X 17 (14). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 9 (8), weft 5. 


Design repeats in the field: Warp 4, weft 12. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 8. 


Motif-type: The ficld shows volra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. 
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VI SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
Pattern : vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. From Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century (No. 21) 





In the field is a pattern of groups of four heart-shaped leaves, two indigo and two scarlet, placed 
in quatrefoils around two alternating types of central flowers in yellow, white and dark violet. The 
groups are linked by long diagonal lines patterned with checks of yellow, dark violet and white, and the 
groups of leaves are surrounded by star-like flowers in white. 

The side borders, which frame the field, are large round flowers in white and red, with centres 
of yellow or violet, interspersed with long serrated leaves, on a dark green ground which is shaped to 
dark violet at the edges of the motifs. The guard borders are quatrefoil flowers and leaves on a crimson 
ground. Outside the tie-dyed borders are the selvedge borders of plain warp stripes which consist of 
fine lines of white, yellow, green and violet-black on a crimson ground, 

Below both the end borders of the field, there is a row of chevrons and lozenges, in red on a 
white ground. Under this is a pattern of conventional trees set within pyramids, in indigo, green, violet 
and yellow on a crimson ground. Under the end borders is a deep band of crimson, separated by a band 
of white, below which is a pattern of conventional flowers on stems, tie-dyed in the warp in checks of 
white on a crimson ground. At the fallav is a band woven in silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of 
yellow silk, and a pattern of single chevrons tie-dyed in the weft in white. This band is repeated on the 
other end border. 


23 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
1gth or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 2151 (1970) PLATE 32, 33B 
Length 427em —- Width 113cm 


Condition : 
The piece is complete, but one part of the pallao is cut off. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are similarly coloured: The ground is dyed crimson, with the pattern tie-dyed in white, 
scarlet, yellow and dark violet. Green appears in warp and weft only in the side borders and in the warp of the 
field. Over the green spots the weft is crimson. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are white, yellow, 
green, violet and brown on crimson ground. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 33 (30) X 17 (14). 

Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 8 (9, 6), weft 5 (6). 

Design repeats in the field: Warp 4, weft 12. 

Motif-type: The field shows vokra gafi bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. 


In the field is a pattern of four heart-shaped leaves in green placed in quatrefoils around two 
alternating types of central flowers. The groups are linked by long diagonal lines patterned with checks, 
and the groups of leaves are surrounded by star-like flowers in white. 

The side borders form a frame around the field and show large round flowers in white and red, 
with centres of yellow and violet, interspersed with long serrated leaves. The guard borders are quatre- 
foil flowers and leaves. 

Below the end borders of the sari there is at each end a row of chevrons and lozenges in red on 
a white ground. Under this is a pattern of conventional trees set within triangles, in violet, green and 
yellow. 


24 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the 
weft. From Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 120 PLATE 33C 
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Length 244cem = Width r14cm 
Condition : 
The piece is complete, but both end borders are missing. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are similarly coloured: ‘The ground is dyed crimson, with the pattern tie-dyed in white, 
yellow, scarlet, indigo with shades of green and dark violet-black. In the field, indigo-green appears only in the 
warp and is crossed by dark violet weft threads. In the end borders this green exists in the warp, but proper 
indigo-blue is missing. The plain warp stripes of the selvedge borders are crimson, white, yellow, green and 
dark violet. The weft is dyed crimson over this border. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per em*: 0 X 14. 
At the selvedge border, the warp threads are taken double. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 8 (10); weft 5 (4). 
Design repeats in the field: Warp 4, weft incomplete. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 8. 
Motif-type: The field shows the vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. 


The dominating motifs of the field are groups of four heart-shaped leaves arranged in a quatrefoil 
around a central flower. Two of the leaves are scarlet, and two dark green; two flowers appear in alternate 
rows of motifs. The quatrefoils are linked by long diagonal bars extending from between the leaves, 
which make lozenge-shaped compartments over the ground, each containing a formal pattern of smaller 
lozenges surrounded by four white flowers. 

The side borders are rows of small conventional flowering plants and long pointed leaves on 
a ground of dark violet-black on which a pattern is reserved in dark green, among which flecks of pure 

The guard borders are white flowers and leaves on a ground of dull scarlet and black. At the 
selvedges are stripes in white, yellow, green and dark violet on a crimson ground. The weft is dyed crim- 
son in this part of the pattern. 

The pallav contains a border of flowering plants and long pointed leaves similar to the side 
borders, but the plants are taller. The guard borders, too, are a slightly larger version of the same pattern 
as those of the sides. Below the lower guard border is a band of chevrons, tied in stepped squares to 
appear in crimson on a white ground. 

Under the pallav the broad end band of crimson has been partly cut away, but a band of trees 
remains at the edge of the pallav, set within tall triangles outlined in checks of white on the crimson 
ground. Between these motifs are flowers. 


25 FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp 
and the weft. From Gujarat, rgth or early 20th century. 
Accession No. 112 
Length 148cm Width 83cm 
Condition : 
The fragment shows the ficld with one side border remaining, and a strip from the end border applied to one 
end. The piece is much darned, and is mounted on pieces of printed cotton of rgth century date. 
‘The printed cotton lining is a pattern of flower-buds, each a cone resting on a short stem with a pair of leaves, 
and a smaller cone and a group of buds issuing from one side. The outlines are printed in brownish black. The 
cones, which have a scale-pattern outlined within them, are violet, and outlined with bands of small checks in 
red on the white ground, with yellow boundary lines. The red and the violet are mordant dyes, possibly from 


alizarin. The leaves are dark green from yellow over-painted on a resist-dyed indigo. At one end of the cloth is 
a plain red border flanked by narrow guard borders of leaf scroll bearing yellow flowers. 
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Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are similarly coloured: The ground is dyed crimson, with the tie-dyed pattern in. white, 
yellow, brick red, indigo, dark green and black-violet. Indigo and dark green are missing in the weft of the field 
and the side borders. The weft underlying green or indigo spots of the warp remains black-violet. In the end 
borders, however, green as well as indigo appear in the warp also. The plain warp stripes of the selvedge borders 
are crimson, white, yellow, green and dark violet. The weft is dyed crimson over this border. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 31 X 14. 
At the selvedge border, the warp threads are taken double. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 8, weft 5 (7). 


Motif-type: The field shows the vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’, 


The dominating motifs of the field are groups of four heart-shaped leaves arranged in a quatre- 
foil around a central flower. Two of the leaves are brick-red and two dark green and there are two types 
of the central flower, arranged in alternate rows. The quatrefoils are linked by long diagonal bars 
extending from between the leaves to form lozenge-shaped compartments over the ground, each con- 
taining a formal pattern of smaller lozenges surrounded by four white flowers. 

The side borders are bands of simple conventional flowering plants and long pointed leaves 
widely spaced on a ground of black which is shaded with dark violet and dark green. The guard borders 
are quatrefoil flowers and leaves on a ground of brick-red and black. At the selvedges is a band of plain 
narrow stripes of crimson, dark violet, white, yellow, and green, The weft is dyed crimson in this part 
of the pattern. z 

The remaining part of the end border is of the same pattern as the side border. 


25A FRAGMENT FROM A SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the 
weft. From Gujarat, rgth century. 


Accession No. 2487 PLATE 33A 
Length 290cm Width 7ocm 
Condition : 


‘The piece is patched together from several fragments which belonged to two different fabrics of a similar type. 
Ofone, the selvedge border, a part of the main-field and the one end-piece is intact, from the other only a small 
part of the border remains. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The ground of the main-field is dyed crimson with the 


pattern tie-dyed in white, yellow, blue, scarlet and dark violet. In the side borders and end-pieces, the scarlet 
is missing. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, dark violet, yellow and green. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 34 X 16. 
Set of tiedyed threads: Warp 11 (10), weft 5 (6). 
Set of tie-dyed threads on the additional border-fragment: Warp 12, weft 6. 


Motif-type: The field shows the vohra gaji bhat, lit. ‘design preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. 


In the main-field, the dominating motifs are groups of four heart-shaped leaves, arranged in 
a quatrefoil around a central flower. Two of the leaves are brick-red, two are dark green. There is another 
type of geometric motif which is linked with the first one by long diagonal bars. 

The side borders show white and crimson star-like flowers of two alternating forms on a dark 
blue ground. The centre of both the flowers are yellow crosses surrounded by dark violet lozenges or. 
by smaller lozenges which have small crosses in the corners. 
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The end-pieces show a main defining band with yellow, red and white spotted triangles, followed 
by a band of white and crimson lozenges with yellow centre-crosses in a dark surrounding. The empty 
space is filled by triangles. The second white defining band has alternating with each other crimson 
and dark violet crosses. The next band shows the tumpal-motif of large triangles with a blue filling set 
next to each other on a common base. The space in between is filled with yellow spots. 

The outer edge of the end border shows a row of simple triangles in weft-ikat, placed between 
plain white lines. 

The other border fragment has the same colour scheme and pattern, but yellow is missing in 
the first main defining band in the border, the small cross-like space-fillings around the small lozenge- 
shaped forms are connected with their centre which is a yellow cross in a broad crimson square around 
which a white lozenge is placed. 

This fragment is a good example for the very rare sub-group it represents. 


(g) Patola with plain or simply-patterned main field. 
Gala vali bhat, lit. with a plain main field (Nos. 26—33). 


This group is decorated in the main field with a single colour, with simple 
geometrical patterns or with brocade work. Double-ikat patterns appear in the 
edge strips and end-pieces (see page 15). It can be clearly divided into four sub- 
groups : 

g(1) Patola with orange or light crimson main fields, and edge-strips and end- 
pieces with geometrical tie-dyed patterns (Nos. 26, 27). Both samples are rather long 
(about 760 cm) and narrow (about 105 cm). It is interesting to note that the design 
in the edge strips is in double-ikat along the main field, while next to the end-pieces, 
it is in simple warp-ikat, although the main pattern of the end-pieces under the main 
field is in double-ikat. These ikat patterns in the warp are built up of single crosses 
and differ from the designs of the end-pieces or the edge strips. 

g(2) Patola with yellow light or orange main field, and edge strips with squares, 
filled alternately with elephants and birds. Flower plants and cross bands decorate the 
end-pieces. These patola have the same borders as those of group (b). There is, how- 
ever, one more defining stripe in white between field and border. Except for the 
different colour shades, the three fabrics of this type (Nos. 28-30) are identical in 
pattern and size (length between 335 and 358 cm and a width of about 127 cm). 
However, twelve flowers adorn the end-piece bands in one case (No. 28), while in the 
other (No. 29), the number of flowers is nine. Surprisingly, the set-numbers of the 
warp and weft threads dyed together are irregular, like the weave itself. This indicates 
a less critical eye, or less purchasing power in the buyers, since they were probably 
cheaper than the groups with larger field patterns and similar borders (groups a to c). 
The traditional users of this type are supposed to have been the Jaina communities of 
Northern Gujarat, especially from the area of Palanpur, who are not merely business 
men, but also farmers (a surprising fact considering their religion advocates sedentary 
professions). 

g(3) A patolu with a violet-red main field patterned with a trellis of white 
lozenges and edge strips with squares, filled alternately with elephants and birds, and 
end-pieces showing flower plants and cross bands. 


Only No. 31 belongs to this group, and it is unfortunately incomplete. Probably,). 
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it was about 400 cm long and 135 cm wide. The edge stripes and end-pieces are identical 
in pattern to group g(2) and group b. However, colour and size differ so much that 
one cannot rule out the possibility of different community of buyers. 


26 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern in the borders tie-<dyed in the warp and the weft, Most 
probably from Gujarat, rgth century. 


Accession No. 110 COLOUR PLATE VII 
Length 756cm Width 105cm PLATE g5A 
Condition : 

Complete. 
Colours : 


‘The field is dyed orange in the warp and crimson in the weft. There are fine warp stripes in black. ‘The borders 
have a pattern tie-dyed in two shades of crimson, white and black. Warp and weft are identically coloured. 
‘The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, orange, black and dark green, The weft is dyed 
crimson over the selvedge border. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 36 X 16. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 10, weft 7. 
Design repeats in the side border: Warp 5, weft 232. 
Motif-type: ‘The type with the plain field is commonly called gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open space design’. The long 
size indicates that the sari was not made for use in Gujarat but in Maharashtra or for the Baroda court, A patolu 
fabric of this size is called dakshini patolu, lit. ‘South Indian Patolu’. The late Maharani, herself from Maharashtra, 
used to wear the sari in the Maharashtrian fashion. 


The field is orange with a pattern of fine, irregularly broad lengthwise stripes in black. The 
field pattern blends at the ends of the sari with the tie-dyed pattern of the borders which are, like the side 
borders, of crimson colour. The field is guarded by crimson, orange and white warp stripes, the broadest 
having a tie-dyed zig-zag design, the top being white with small black crosses, the bottom is of plain 
crimson. The main borders are flanked by orange and green stripes on crimson ground and show bands 
of intricate geometric ornaments based on richly decorated lozenges in white and black on a crimson 
ground which shades at the edges of the motifs. Within the selvedge borders of plain warp stripes of 
white, crimson, black, orange and dark green the small tie-dyed zig-zag band is once more repeated. 
Otherwise, the weft threads are dyed plain crimson over these selvedge borders. 

The end borders (pallav) consist of three bands of geometric ornaments in the same colouring. 
‘The upper most is a broad band of large richly decorated lozenges; the middle one shows small lozenges, 
and the lower one, a band of octagons each containing a flower. In the side borders of the pallav patterns 
of geometric ornament and geometric flowers are tie-dyed only in the warp, in each of the panels formed 
by the three bands of the pallav in light crimson on a dark crimson ground. 


27 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern in the borders tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Most 
probably from Gujarat, rgth century. 
Accession No. 830 (1963) PLATE 34, 35B 
Length 770cm = =—- Width 104cm 
Condition : 

Complete, but in parts very much darned. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured. The field is dyed light crimson. The borders, woven continuously 
with the field, have a pattern tie-dyed in white, orange, crimson and dark indigo. The selvedge borders of plain 
warp stripes are light crimson, dark crimson, yellow, light green and white. The weft is dyed crimson over the 
selvedge border. 


Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: Field 46 x 16, side border 32 X 2g, end border 42 X 18. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp end border 16, warp side border 10, weft 7. 
Design repeats in the side border: Warp 4, weft 23}. 
Motif-type: The type with the plain field is commonly called gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open space design’. The long 
size of the sari indicates its use outside of Gujarat, especially in Maharashtra or for the Maharata rulers at 
the Baroda court. The late Maharani, herself from Maharashtra, used to wear the sari in the Maharashtrian 
fashion. 


The field is in light crimson. It is guarded by thin stripes in green, crimson, yellow, blue and 
white. There is a broad tie-dyed band of zig-zags in crimson or orange with a crimson centre on one 
side and white triangles with a blue centre on the other side. The side borders are tie-dyed in an intricate 
geometric design of lozenges and chevrons in red, orange and deep indigo on a white ground. The guard 
borders are repeated the same way outside the broad ornamental border. They are flanked by a broad 
crimson stripe and several thin lines in green, white and yellow at the selvedge. 

The end borders each consist of three deep bands of geometric patterns, very intricately tie-dyed 
in the same colours as the side borders, the first on a white ground; the centre one on an orange ground; 
and the end one on a crimson ground. In the side borders of the pallav, the pattern is tie-dyed in white 
in the warp only, on a crimson ground with a crimson weft. These forms consist of a formal flowering 
plant and panels of geometric ornament. 


28 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern in the borders tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Gujarat, late rgth or 20th century. 


Accession No. 1113 (1962) PLATE 36, 38A 
Length 358cm Width 127cm 
Condition : 
Complete. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field shows a deep orange-yellow, the borders a tie-dyed 
pattern, in both warp and weft, in crimson, white, deep orange-yellow and scarlet. At the pallav, there is a deep 
band woven in silver-gilt thread which has a core of orange silk. The plain warp stripes of the selvedge borders 
are deep orange-yellow, white, scarlet, crimson and green. At the edge of the cloth, the stripe is of orange cotton, 
of quite thick grade, and tightly twisted. 


Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per cm?: 24 (20) x 2r (16). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 7 (6, 10), weft 6 (7). 

” Repeats in the side border: Warp 12, weft 12. 
Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 4. 
Motiftype: The plain, yellow field is called gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open space design’. The side borders show popat 
kanjar bhat, lit. ‘parrot and elephant pattern’. This type is called gala vali ane popat kunjar kinar, lit. ‘open spaced 
and a parrot and elephant border. 


The field shows a uniform orange-yellow. The side borders are divided into compartments by 
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geometric pillars, which contain alternately a parrot and an elephant. The borders are separated from 
the field by plain warp stripes in white, scarlet-pink and crimson, the weft changing from yellow-orange 
in the field over white to crimson. The two end borders have two rows of twelve flowering plants. The 
pallav has at its lower and a deep border of rich red, the warp changing from crimson to scarlet whereas 
the weft is pure scarlet. A small pattern of trees is tie-dyed in the warp, in white, below the pallav. Below 
the red band is a deep band of silver-gilt thread, framed by two weft stripes in yellow. 


29 SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern in the borders tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Gujarat, 2oth century. . 


Accession 2152 (1970) PLATE 38B 
Length 354cm Width 127cm 
Condition : 

Complete. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field shows yellow, the borders have a tie-dyed pattern 
in crimson, white, yellow, deep violet, scarlet and indigo shading into dark green. The plain warp stripes of the 
selvedge borders are crimson, yellow, indigo, dark green and white. The weft to the selvedge border is dyed 
crimson. At the pallav, there is a band woven in silver-gilt thread which has a core of white silk. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm?: 25 (18) x 28 (18). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 7 (6, 8), weft 9 (8). 
Design repeats in the side borders: Warp 9, weft 12. 
‘Tie-dyed repeats: Warp 9, weft 12. 
Motif-type: The plain field is called gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open space design’. The side borders show popat kunjar 
bhat, lit. ‘parrot and elephant design’. This type is called gala vali ane popat kunjar kinar, lit. ‘open spaced and a 
parrot and elephant border’. 

The field is plain yellow. The side borders are divided into compartments by geometric pillars 
and contain alternately a parrot and an elephant. The white elephant is surrounded by dark violet and 
crimson, and has on top an irregular pattern in scarlet and in the back a yellow lozenge with a green 
and yellow dot. The scarlet parrot has become a dull pattern without a tail, the ground is filled with 
a small yellow flower with two leaves, with white crosses. The ground itself is indigo, green with shades 
of dark violet and scarlet. 

The end borders have two bands filled with rows of nine simple flowering plants. The ground 
shows all shades of crimson, dark violet and indigo, the flowers are chequered in orange and crimson. 
At the pallav there is a narrow band of silver-gilt woven in the weft. Behind it, tree-shaped forms are 
tie-dyed only in the warp as white squares, the weft is plain crimson. In the other end border, small band 
with an arrow head design in white and yellow on a crimson ground, is tie-dyed only in the warp. 
Pairs of white weft stripes flank this band. 


go SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern in the borders tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Gujarat, 20th century. - 
Accession No. 111 PLATE 38C 
Length 344cm —_ Width rgocm 
Condition : 

‘The piece is nearly complete, but the band of silver-gilt thread in the pallao is missing. 
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Colour : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: +The field is plain yellow, the borders have a tie-dyed pattern 
in white, yellow, orange, green, crimson and dark violet-brown. The plain warp stripes at the selvedge border 
are yellow, white, dark green and crimson + dark violet. The weft is crimson at the selvedge border. 


Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm®: 21 (15) X 15 (12). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 5 (4, 6), welt 5 (4, 6)- 
Design repeats in the side borders: Warp 12, weft 12. 
Motif-type: The plain field is called gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open space design’. The side borders show popat kunjar 
bhat, lit, ‘parrot and elephant design’. This type is called gala vali ane popat kunjar kinar, lit. ‘open space and a 
parrot and elephant border’. 


The field is plain yellow of a golden shade. It is separated from the side borders by several 
broad warp stripes in green, crimson, white and orange. The weft is light orange. Only in the white 
stripe it is reserve-dyed and kept white. The side borders are divided into compartments with pillars. 
They contain alternately the parrot and the elephant design. The colouring is rather strong, due to the 
pure green which forms together with crimson a dark brown on the shadow tint at the edges of the motifs, 
instead of the common violet where indigo is used instead of green. 

Outside the tie-dyed borders are narrow green and crimson stripes, followed by a band of tie- 
dyed triangles set against each other, the inner ones being orange with yellow centres, the outside ones 
being white with dark brown centres. The selvedge borders of fine warp stripes are yellow, white and 
green on a crimson ground, The weft is dyed crimson over the selvedge border. 

The end borders each contain two rows of flowering plants with single flowers with round 
orange centres and three white petals above. The ground is brown. The guard borders are white flowers 
with dark brown crosses as centre marks. The ground is scarlet. Below the end border, a band of crimson 
and one of the white are followed by a broad border in orange. The border ends in a crimson band with 
four thin white stripes. 


3t SARI (patolu): silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, late 
1gth century. 


Accession No. 1138 PLATE 37, 38D 
Length 37ocm =—— Width 135.5cm 


Condition : 
Both the end borders are partly cut off. The piece is darned in many spots. 


Colours : 


‘The warp of the field is violet dyed on top of crimson, with the pattern tie-dyed in white and crimson. The weft 
is violet with a tie-dyed pattern in white. The borders, which are woven continuously with the field, have a 
pattern tie-dyed identically in warp and weft in crimson, white, yellow, green and orange. The selvedge borders 
of plain warp stripes are white, green and dark brown on a crimson ground. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm": 24 X 24. 

Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 8 (9, 10), weft 10 (9, 10). 

Design repeats in the side borders: Warp 24, weft 72. 

Tie-dyed repeats: Weft 12. 
+ Motif-type: This type is unknown to the contemporary patolu weavers. The side border is called popat kunjar 
Kinar, lit. ‘parrot and elephant side border’. 
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The field has a trellis pattern of small lozenges tie-dyed in white on a violet ground. At the 
centre of each compartment is a white quatrefoil with a crimson centre. 

The field is flanked by plain warp stripes in green, crimson, dark brown and white. The weft 
is crimson, except over the broad white stripe where it is reserved white. The side borders are divided 
into compartments containing alternately the parrot and the elephant design. The ground is green with 
blue and yellow shades, and at the edges the colour is a rather light violet-brown. Outside the border, 
there is one more tie-dyed band of triangles in crimson with a yellow centre opposite to white ones with 
acrimson centre. The selvedge border follows after a plain white, tie-reserved in the warp and weft. The 
warp stripes of the selvedge border are crimson, yellow, green and brown. 

The end borders are decorated each with a double row of flowering plants each bearing a single 
flower with a centre in orange, crowned with three white petals. Between the large flowering plants are 
pairs of squarish yellow flowers with a white centre encircled crimson. Here, the ground is green with 
shades of indigo and yellow. The guard borders are white flowers on a crimson ground. Below the end 
borders are deep bands of crimson, separated from the warp in white checks on the crimson ground. At 
the end of the pallav remains a green crossline, where the missing silver-gilt part has been cut off. In 
the other end border is a row of small blacks of white, tie-dyed in the weft, between lines of white and 
green. The extreme end has been cut off. 


32 SARI (patolu): silk, with a plain field woven with patterns in silver-gilt thread and the patterns 
of the borders tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat, rgth century. 


Accession No. 1325 (1965) PLATE 39, 41A 
Length 485cm Width 116cm 


Condition: 
Both end borders are partly cut off. 


Colours : 
‘The warp of the field is dyed plain indigo, the weft is crimson and indigo. The pattern of the borders is tie-dyed 
crimson, white, orange, indigo changing to dark green (with shades of pure yellow, light green, blue and dark 
green) and dark violet. In the weft, the indigo-green is missing, the tie-dyed colours are crimson, white, orange 
and dark violet. In the field, a pattern is brocaded in silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of unbleached yellowish 
silk. The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are crimson, white, blue, green, orange and dark violet. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave with slight warp ribs effect, construction per cm*: 37 (30) X 14 (11). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 12 (11), weft 6 (7)- 
Design repeats in the side borders: Warp 5, welt 36. 
Motif-type: This type is unknown to the contemporary patolu weavers. 


The field is a deep purplish indigo, from the indigo threads of the warp and the crimson of the 
weft. A simple pattern is brocaded in silver-gilt thread in the weft: Horizontal bands are marked by 
double lines each of four double-threads of silver, and each band encloses simple geometric motifs which 
differ in each row, being repeated rather arbitrarily. The brocade work ends after about the first half 
of the sari. In this part of the field, there is a simple design of rows of hexagons in crimson with a dark 
violet centre point, tie-dyed only in the weft. The warp is of plain indigo. The ficld is bordered by a stripe 
of crimson, in which the indigo flows. No attempt had been made to adjust the warp threads and to 
receive a clear edge. 

The borders with a tie-dyed pattern are woven continuously with the field. They are flanked 
on both sides by multi-coloured thin warp stripes between which lines of simple triangles of alternately 
dark violet ground with a white or a crimson centre or of crimson ground with a yellow centre are placed. 
The band is white and has small dark violet dots set between these triangles. At the outer edges are the 
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selvedge borders of narrow warp stripes of white, blue, green, orange and dark violet on a crimson ground. 
The weft is dyed crimson over the selvedge borders. 

The end borders of the sari contain bands of geometric ornaments at the end of the field, in 
orange, white, crimson, and dark violet on a crimson ground. The main panels of the pallav contain 
tall conventional symmetrical flowering plants, bearing pairs of pendant flowers, coloured orange and 
crimson or crimson and white. The ground is dark indigo and dark green, shading to dark violet at the 
edges of the motifs. At the end, below the fallav, is a deep band of crimson, separated by a band of 
white, below which is a row of small conventional trees tie-dyed in the warp in checks of white on a crim- 
son ground. At the other end border there is finally a small band between two pairs of plain white lines, 
containing a row of hexagons with a dot in the centre, tie-dyed only in the warp. The textile ends with 
several indigo weft threads. The fringes, most probably, have been cut off. 


33 SARI (patolu): silk, with a plain field and borders with patterns tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
From Gujarat, rgth century. 


Accession No. 594 PLATE 40, 41B 
Length 440cm = Width 97.5cm 
Condition : 

‘The piece has been cut and rejoined near the centre of its length. 


Colours : 
The warp and the weft of the field are dyed dark brick-red. The borders, which are continuous with the field, 
have a pattern tie-dyed in the warp in crimson, white, orange, indigo (with traces of dark green) and dark violet 
and in the weft the same colours omitting the indigo. Near the pallav and at the end of the sari are narrow bands 
woven in silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of unbleached yellowish silk. The selvedge borders of plain warp 
stripes are crimson, dark violet, blue, white, orange and green. 
‘The weft is crimson over the selvedge border. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave with a slight warp ribs effect, construction per cm": 37 (34) * 16 (14). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 12 (11), weft 6. 
Design repeats in the side borders: Warp 4, weft incomplete. 


Motif-type: This type is unknown to the contemporary patolu weavers. 


The field is plain dark brick-red, with four fine stripes woven three times as a double line and 
once as a single line in silver-gilt thread in the main field. 

The side borders are tie-dyed with a pattern of geometric flowers and leaves in white, crimson 
and orange on a ground of indigo and dark green, with the ground shading to dark violet at the edges 
of the motifs. The border is flanked by plain warp stripes in blue, orange, violet, crimson and white. 
Then follows a white band, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, with triangles standing ona red base. They 
are alternately dark violet with an orange centre or crimson with a white or dark violet centre. Between 
these triangles are small squares of dark violet. 

The broad selvedge borders of warp stripes are dark violet, white, blue, orange, and green on 
a crimson ground. The weft is crimson over the selvedge border. 

The brick-red field strikes against the crimson ground of the end borders, which show circular 
ornaments with white and crimson checks and an indigo or purple surrounding on a crimson ground. 
A band of white chequered triangles on the crimson ground and a band of crimson angular forms on a 
white ground, flanked by dark violet stripes, leads to the deep panel filled with tall asymmetrical con- 
ventional flowering plants which show unequal pairs of pendant flowers in two colour schemes, in checks 
of orange and crimson, or white and crimson. The ground of this panel is indigo, upon which are traces, » 
of the dark green. The indigo ground is shaded to dark violet at the edges of the motifs. 
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Below the end borders is a deep band of crimson, separated by a band of white, under which 
small trees are tie-dyed in the warp to appear in white checks on the crimson ground. In the fallav are 
a series of narrow cross-stripes woven in silver-gilt thread of the crimson ground. At the end border is 
a band of lozenges tie-dyed in the weft in white on the crimson ground, set between lines of white. 


(h) Modern forms of patolu textiles, square pieces. 


Rumal, square kerchief (Nos. 34, 34A). 

Both the examples, acquired around 1955, show the attempts of the patolu 
weavers to develop new formats to suit the demands of the time. The products are 
actually meant to be small tablecloths or modern headscarves for tourists—square 
pieces in the form of rumal, kerchiefs, which were traditionally made in Gujarat, for 
example, by using the bandhani tie-and-dye technique for ceremonial use or as embroi- 
deries for wall decorations. The patterns of these patolu kerchiefs are designed to suit 
the squares. Both the pieces show geometrically patterned fields and a frame filled 
with five petalled, starlike flowers with leaves, arranged in a wavy line. This is a 
pleasant variation from the motifs of the innermost band in the end-piece of No. 13 
(group d), while in the centre new geometric forms appear, similar to a part of the 
end-pieces of No. 33 (group g4). Recently in the workshop of Laherchand Salvi a 
number of different pattern combinations in such square pieces have been developed. 


34 KERCHIEF: silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Made by the patolu work- 
shop of Laherchand Salvi’s sons in Patan, N. Gujarat, ca. 1955- 


Accession No. 239 PLATE 42A 
Length 63cm Width 6gcm 
Condition : 
New when acquired. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured : ‘The pattern is tie-dyed in white, brick-red, yellow, leaf-green, 
pale emerald green and brown, with borders of plain brick-red. 
Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 22 X 17- 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 9, weft 7. 
Design repeats in the piece: Warp 4, weft 4. 
Motif-type: ‘The design of the field is ful bhat, lit. lower design’. 

‘The small handkerchief, in the traditional form of a square rumal, has been made as a modern 
type in attempt to find other markets for tie-dyed fabrics. The field has a pattern of geometric ornament 
based on a diaper of richly patterned lozenges containing geometric flowers. The pattern appears in 
white, two types of green, yellow and brick-red on a brown ground, achieved by the traditional double 


dipping in red and green, at the edges of the motifs. 
At the end of the field is a small border of conventional star-like flowers and leaves on a brown 


ground. The outer borders are broad bands of plain brick-red. 


344 KERCHIEF : silk with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Made by the patolu work- 
shop of Laherchand Salvi’s sons in Patan, N. Gujarat, ca. 1955- 
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Accession No. 108 PLATE 42B 
Length 62.5cm §_ Width 62.5cm 
Condition : 
‘ New when acquired. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field is maroon red with a pattern tie-dyed in white, 
crimson, yellow, light emerald green and bright leaf-green, with borders of plain crimson. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm?: 21 X 20 (17). 
Sct of tic-dyed threads: Warp 9 (8), weft 7 (5). 
Design repeats in the piece: Warp 4, weft 4. 
Motif-type: This modern design is called in Patan by the producers dada bhat, lit. ‘ball design’. 


The piece was acquired as a contemporary work of the modern tie-and-dye process of the patolu 
weavers of Patan. In order to produce easily marketable goods, they have made headkerchiefs or ‘‘table- 
cloths” in the traditional size of the rumal, square covering cloths. 

In the field is a geometrical pattern of hexagons and lozenges, richly decorated in the conven- 
tional patterns built up from small square blocks. The pattern is outlined in white, and bright yellow 
and bright green pre-dominate in the colour scheme, with a little crimson and emerald green. The 
ground is maroon. 

“Surrounding the field is a border of conventionalised leaf stem bearing star-shaped flowers, 
in white with small details in yellow, crimson and two greens on a maroon-red ground. 

The headkerchief is surrounded by a broad outer border of plain crimson, the threads of both 
weft and warp being dyed this colour over this area. 

The piece has one selvedge at one side, the other three edges are cut. These small headscarves 
are made in pairs (not necessarily of the same type) of the width of the traditional sari, and cut up after 
weaving is complete. 


(i) Export patolu textiles, the main field patterned with geometrical designs, the 
end-pieces with the umpal motif of large triangles (No. 35). 


The patolu fabrics of this group are usually small (less than 300cm long and 
only 85cm broad), loosely woven with rough warp and thin weft yarn. The side 
borders often contain in the warp thin twisted yarn of cotton and silk mixed, Here, 
the ikat design is found only in the weft. 

These textiles were exported and not used in Gujarat. Their colour scheme in 
brick-red, dark violet, white and yellow and their simple geometrical motifs are similar 
to those patolu fabrics represented on wall paintings in South India. 


35 SHAWL (patolu): silk with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From Gujarat late 
1gth or early 2oth century. 


Accession No. 2712 (Gift by Alfred Biihler) PLATE 43 
Length 218¢m — Width 85cm 
Condition : 


Complete, only some of the very thin threads are broken. 
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Colours : 
In the main field and the end-pieces, warp and weft are identically coloured: The ground is dark brown with 
a tie-dyed pattern in brick-red, white and yellow. The weft yarn of the side borders is plain white, brick-red, 
yellow, dark violet and green. The weft is brick-red with the design tie-dyed white, and yellow. The selvedge 
borders of plain warp stripes are brick-red, yellow, dark violet or black, green and white. 


Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 13 X 11 (very loose texture of uneven threads). 
Sct of tie-dyed threads: Warp 4, weft 3 (2). 
Material used: Main field silk, side borders s-twisted cotton and silk yarn. 


Motif-type: This patolu textile has been acquired from Bali in Indonesia, but it had been made in Gujarat for 
export. 


The main field has a dark brown ground and shows a trellis pattern in red with white outlines. 
In vertical rows, small dark lozenges outlined in red with four dots in the corners, are surrounded by 
four compartments filled with small flowers. Each has a red centre and two yellow dots. These fourfold 
motifs are bordered by small dark lozenges with red centre dots. In the next row round forms are 
found each with a yellow centre cross, a red ground and a red and white chequered circle with four 
yellow dots. 

The end-pieces show three different bands and two main defining bands with red and white 
triangles, The first band has white lozenge-shaped forms on a dark ground. Their centre is yellow a colour 
which appears as well in the space fillings. The other band shows yellow circles, red heart-shapes and 
dark arrowheads arranged in a row. The outer most band is filled with hearts in red outlined in dark 
violet. There are yellow space fillings. The band of warp-ikat designs is simple, and shows white tree 
forms; the ikat weft band in the inner pallav is missing. In the main pallav the gilt metal band is re- 
placed by a double line of black guarded by yellow and orange stripes. 

The side borders show in simple weft-ikat rough designs of pairs of white hearts which are 
connected at their points. They alternate with yellow lozenges with white corners. 

Altogether, the textile is very loosely woven; the one end-piece (the pallav) is of better quality 
material than the other one, 
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u. TELIA RUMAL, 
COTTON IKAT TEXTILES 


FROM ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Designs, Functions and History 


Although today Andhra Pradesh is among the leading centres of the manufacture of 
simple as well as double-ikat in cotton and silk, it is possible that in this region the 
techniques are a comparatively recent development from simple forms.' The weavers 
in Andhra Pradesh are Hindus of the Padmasali (or Sali) and Devang communities 
who haye been residents of this region for a long time and have adopted the Telugu 
language of their neighbours. The traditional ikat fabrics of Andhra Pradesh are 
simple, using at most three colours and purely geometrical designs. The modern fabrics 
on the other hand imitate a multitude of traditional Indian patterns, including those 
of Gujarati patola and Orissan ikats. Some pieces show new attempts to reproduce 
figurative objects such as clocks and aeroplanes (sometimes taken from photographs). 
Modern ikats of Andhra Pradesh are of good quality and sell competitively, but they 
never attain the technical perfection of the originals from other workshops, because 
they are usually made with the aim of saving time and material. 

Ikat weaving is carried out in Andhra Pradesh in two small towns—Chirala 
(Guntur District) and Pochampalli (Nalgonda District). Chirala* has an older tradi- 
tion. Here, telia rumal, almost square pieces with geometrical patterns,> are mainly 
manufactured (see page No. 71). It has been proved‘ that these were exported in the 
nineteen-thirties to Aden and other oriental countries as well as to South East Asia 
(Burma). However, production and sales of these pieces do not seem to have been on 
a large scale. Today, these traditional textiles are produced only in very few workshops, 
since export possibilities are exhausted and there are now few local buyers. Uncut 
telia rumal were found as double pieces just by chance in 1975 on the East African 
Island Lamu (Northern Kenya) where they were being sold as turban cloths. 

The weavers of Pochampalli, lying nearer to the capital city of Hyderabad, 
have produced ikat textiles with geometrical designs for a longer period than the work- 
shops of Chirala, but more recently they have adopted modern all-Indian styles, 
becoming a flourishing centre of modern handloom industry and producing ikat saris 
and piecegoods on a large scale. It is locally believed that the ikat technique was 
brought from Chirala to Pochampalli one or two generations ago,° perhaps as early 
as 1915° when the workshops are said to have been weaving ikat saris, turban 
pieces etc. 

In Pochampalli today, exclusively modern synthetic colours are used for dying, 
whereas in the Chirala area alizarin dyes are still predominant. Pochampalli clothes 
are woven more loosely than those of Chirala. No reliable information is yet available 
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on the origin of the simple forms of ikat weaving in Andhra Pradesh. Making of com- 
plicated ikat patterns is definitely not traditional in Andhra Pradesh. Whether the 
trading success of Gujarat patola stimulated the manufacture of simple, purely 
geometrical forms’ is doubtful. Simple ikat weaving was perhaps old in Central India 
and practised at many places also near Andhra Pradesh (compare page 69; Ikat 
textiles are represented on paintings of Ajanta, and mashru fabrics have been woven 
in Hyderabad at least from the eighteenth century onward). It is, however, also pos- 
sible to imagine that the development of weft-and warp-ikat, their combination as in 
Orissa, and the formation of primitive patterns by combining both in a kind of simple 
double-ikat could haye occurred in various regions of India without stimulus from 
Gujarat. 

Since the 1960’s Pochampalli ikat-weavers have obviously been influenced by 
Gujarat’s patolu designs. In some cases they may have copied from actual patolu fabrics 
seen by them. In other cases they had probably copied from illustrations published in 
magazines, or from patterns shown to them by employees of the Indian Handloom 
Board. It is even possible that they had seen patola displayed in museums or sold by 
antique dealers (one patolu has been acquired by the Calico Museum in Hyderabad). 
On the other hand, we do not believe in the hypothesis of a “migration of weavers” 
as advanced by Mohanty-Krishna.* 

There is a closer similarity between the technical procedures used in Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa than there is between either of these centres and Gujarat. For 
instance, pitlooms are used unlike those frameless looms of patolu weavers. Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissan ikat-weavers have been producing complex floral and figurative 
patterns only since the 1920s (at the earliest) when they started working for an all- 
India market. These patterns replaced simple geometrical designs earlier made only 
for local buyers. At the same time modern chemical dyes replaced the old vegetable 
dyes, simultaneously simplifying technique while at the same time facilitating more 
complex designs. 

It is probable that, at the beginning of this century, Orissan weavers produced 
in weft-ikat only simple motifs, such as square- and triangle-patterns called kumbha 
and corresponding to the South-East Asian tumpal motif. In our opinion, all other 
patterns, especially the figurative ones, cannot be dated earlier than the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Since, even today in Orissa, saris with triangle-pattern 
bordering the interior of the main field are often formed of two differently coloured 
wefts hooked together (as observed at Barpali in 1974), it is possible that the dyeing 
of a two-coloured weft yarn was a relatively recent development intended to simplify 
procedure. From this we might infer that the Orissan ikat tradition is not as ancient 
as sometimes supposed. It remains uncertain whether the inscribed fabrics from 
Nuapatna in Orissa, woven for the Jagannatha cult in Puri, were always made by the 
ikat technique and whether there were in earlier times any Orissan weavers specialis- 
ing in complex patterns as Mohanty and Krishna have suggested (1974: 20). The 
claim made by these authors that the term bandha and Gitagobinda are connected is 
not yet proved. Moreover, the term pheta applied to the textile does not positively 
indicate ikat. Inscriptions on textiles can equally well have been embroidered, printed 
or brocaded? and ikat designs replacing them later. 
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Returning to Andhra Pradesh, it is quite possible that chir, silk pieces with 
ikat designs were manufactured in the late 19th century. The old mashru technique 
with warp-ikat in silk threads and plain cotton weft has been proved to have existed 
since long in Hyderabad." Perhaps as a substitute, for silk products later, simple 
cotton ikat textiles were manufactured with alizarin dyes. 

It is quite possible, even probable, that Orissa took its stimulus for simple ikat 
designs from Andhra Pradesh and at the beginning of this century, or possibly some- 
what earlier, it was improved upon by the local weavers." Later, these achievements 
of the Orissa weavers reacted again upon the workshops of Andhra Pradesh in the 
middle of this century." This hypothesis helps to explain why in textiles manufactured 
in Orissa around the turn of the century, one also finds squares in double-ikat—so 
typical for Andhra Pradesh—besides a warp-ikat and a weft-ikat existing separately, 
side by side, and combined without forming any pattern."? But patola weaving in Gujarat 
has very little in common with the two ikat centres in the eastern part of India. The 
latter workshops have been isolated during the last centuries, and it is only in our time 
that patolu fabrics have been imitated in the Deccan. Since traditionally patolu manu- 
facture was carried out not in just one workshop, but by many specialists (for example 
the tie and dye work was done mainly on the outskirts of Surat by the Muslims; the 
weaving in Jalna and Patan by Jainas and Hindus, the sale in Surat or Ahmedabad) 
it is not likely that the carefully guarded skills found their way to other parts of India 
through migration of weavers in the modern period. 

Finally a curiosity remains to be reported, namely, that in Andhra Pradesh there 
does not actually seem to exist any general term for the ikat technique. Mohanty- 
Krishna (1974 : 106, 108) give three terms : buddavasi, chitki and pagdu bandhu. Whether 
this hints at different kinds of influences at different times, is difficult to know. 


2. The Manufacture Processes 


Unfortunately, till today, no exact studies have been made regarding the traditional 
manufacturing processes in Chirala;'* only in Pochampalli, where exclusively modern 
patterns are made, have the techniques been studied so far. According to Mohanty 
and Krishna (1974: 89-90, Pl. 125-135), the yarn for the warp as well as the weft is 
stretched on warping blocks in the form of a quarter circle (see plate 44). They consist 
of one strong peg, connected with a circular segment of a wooden plank, studded with 
about 35 pegs at regular intervals. The thread—warp as well as weft—is stretched on 
it and divided into a number of sets." Later the designs are tied in the sets, while the 
yarn is held on the warping block. For the first dyeing the yarn is taken off, but when 
dry it is again stretched, partly opened and tied again for dyeing, a process which 
can be repeated several times. Nowadays, cotton yarn is used for tying; for larger ties, 
rubber bands are applied. The red and brown shades, between black and white, are 
achieved using alizarin dyes (according to Mittal 1962: 26 f). For this, the cloth is 
first soaked in a mixture of castorseed oil and alkaline earth, then dried, again soaked, 
dipped in alizarin paste and finally boiled till it becomes red. For the brown shades, 
iron splinters are added to the colour. Black is produced by dissolving iron splinters 
in vinegar. 
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For weaving, simple pedal-looms are used, the type being common all over 
India. Nowadays, however, they are equipped with a fly shuttle. The simple ikat de- 
signs are rarely corrected by hand by placing the last weft thread in the required 
position, and practically no loops of superfluous weft threads are found at the selvedges. 
Only in the case of modern fabrics with complicated patterns has the weft to be correct- 
ed in this manner. It is said that an expert weaver can make 16 rumal-fabrics in about 
eight days (see Plate 44).' 


3. Catalogue 


The traditional ikat weaving of Andhra Pradesh is limited to the manufacture of 
certain types of textiles. The most important are called telia rumal, almost square 
pieces, about 55 X 75 cm large, always surrounded by a wide single-coloured border 
with angular corner fields patterned with thin checks. The central field is usually 
divided geometrically into equal, mostly rectangular or lozenge-shaped fields. The 
colour scheme is black and white with red or chocolate brown. The ikat pattern can 
appear in warp, or in weft, and also in both, the latter forming a simple pattern in 
double-ikat. 

These telia rumal were also called chowka, ‘squares’. As exports to the Middle 
East, East Africa and South East Asia (Burma) they were known as asia rumal. Locally, 
these square fabrics are used (singly or in pairs) by several fisher communities (in 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra), by cowherds and poor Muslims as 
lungi or waist cloths, or as turban pieces. Generally, two uncut rumal pieces are sold 
together. These show a single band woven between both the borders of the rumal, 
which is a characteristic of lungi textiles made in South India (for example at Kumba- 
konam) : these rectangular /ungi are often fashioned as two squares with one band or 
darker coloured part in between. On wearing the lungi, this band comes at the back. 

Telia rumal are also used as dupatta or dupatti, literally ‘two piece fabrics’, 
consisting of two equal parts. These fabrics are draped by well-to-do Muslim ladies 
over their skirts, payjama or saloar and their blouse (compare No. 37a). They are 
narrower than odhani fabrics (mostly up to 1.10 m) and are then attached to each 
other by means of a lengthwise seam (according to Ali 1g00: 71 f) or are used in 
uncut length (according to Mittal, 1962: 27). It is said that silken dupatta fabrics 
have also been manufactured in emerald, green, orange and purple, with pattern 
woven in gold.” 

Another important traditional textile group, patterned by the ikat technique, 
comprises /ungi pieces, mostly about 200 to 250cm long, rectangular in shape which 
are wound round the hip and are used mainly by the Muslim communities in Andhra 
Pradesh and other parts of India. Sometimes two uncut lungi pieces are used as saris. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the normal length of the sari is about 7-30 m, which is 
then called janani. As far as we know, no samples of this type of sari from Andhra 
Pradesh exist in traditional ikat patterns. Lastly, the ikat weavers have produced 
ke turban pieces called mardan. These are said to be longer and less wide than other 
fabrics. 

Traditional Andhra Pradesh ikats—especially in the form of dupatta and lungi— 
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often have small additional motifs distributed evenly over the whole fabric. In some 
cases, these are embroidered; in others they are brocaded with additional silver-gilt 
thread. It is striking that muslim designs like moon and star (see No. 37a) or medal- 
lions known as kalka are common, indicating the group of people for whom the material 
was manufactured. Muslim communities of Hyderabad valued the geometrical ikat 
pattern from Pochampalli. In Chirala, where more work seems to have been done for 
the local non-muslim fisherfolk and cowherds, figurative, floral and swastika patterns 
were more common. 


(a) Uncut woven pieces (lungi and dupatta) 


36 TWO UNCUT WOVEN PIECES (lungi): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the weft and 
at the border in the warp, with checks of silver-gilt thread brocaded in the field. From Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad area (Deccan), late 19th or 20th century. 
Accession No. 1564 (1968) PLATE 45 
Length 532cm Width 109.5cm 
Condition : 
‘The uncut pieces are unused. The cotton fabric is soft and of fine quality and the pattern is a very good carly 
prototype of that found in the telia rumal. 
Colours : 
‘The warp: The field is dyed black and the borders dyed red. In the field, checks are formed by inserting pairs 
of silver-gilt threads, which are linked round pairs of red threads in the end borders. The silver-gilt threads have 
a core of yellow silk. 
‘The weft: The field is black, with a pattern tie-dyed in white. The borders are dyed red with fine stripes of 


white, In the field, checks of gold are formed by double shots of silver-gilt threads, which are linked in the 
weaving to the matching pairs of red dyed threads in the borders. 


Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per cm": 26 X 26. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 10, weft 10. 
Repeats in the field: Weft 70. 


Additional data: 
‘The piece consists of lungi, uncut cloth-pieces which are worn by men, especially of the Muslim communities 
around the waist. These brocaded fabrics were formerly used at ceremonial functions. 

The piece is divided by the end bands of white in the border, with a very fine line of red woven 
between them as a mark for the cutting. Both parts of the piece are identical. 

The field has a tie-dyed black ground and over it is a trellis pattern of additional silver-gilt 
threads in the warp and weft forming squares. Within each square five white irregular warp-ikat blocks 
are arranged in the corners and the centre. 

The field is surrounded by broad red borders, framed and divided by four thin white lines. The 
inner corner squares have a check pattern of white threads, tie-reserved in the warp and the weft. The 
selvedge borders are white in the warp but red in the weft. 


37 UNCUT WOVEN PIECE (lungi): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, 
in addition lozenges of the field embroidered in silver-gilt thread. From Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad 


area (Deccan), late rgth or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 1128 (1962) COLOUR PLATE VIII 
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Length 260cm Width 109.5cm 
Condition : 
Complete. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured : ‘The field has a tie-dyed pattern in white and red on a black 
ground. The borders are red with plain stripes of white. 
‘The embroidery is done with silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of yellow silk. 
Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm?: 27 X 27. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 4, weft 4. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 15, weft 51. 
Additional data : 


‘The luygi, loin cloth especially worn by Muslim men, can be considered a prototype of the smaller cloths of 
tie-dyed cotton, known as telia rumal, which are decorated with similar tie-dyed patterns in the field and have 
the same type of double border in red. 


The field has a tie-dyed pattern of checks, consisting of a trellis of fine checks of black and white, 
with a square of red at each intersection. The ground within the trellis is black, and at the centre of each 
compartment a stopped lozenge has been embroidered in silver-gilt thread. 

The broad borders are red, and are divided into double borders by groups of four fine stripes 
of white. The inner corner squares have fine chequered patterns formed by tie-dyeing single threads of 
the warp and the weft to appear white on the red ground. 


37A SARI (dupatta): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, embroidered in 
silver-gilt thread. From Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad area (Deccan), early 20th century. 
Accession No. 2462 (1973) PLATE 46 
Length 468cm = Width r10cm 
Condition : 
Complete, but partly torn.—The fabric consists of two identical, uncut pieces. 
Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The field has a tie<dyed pattern in white and red on a black 


ground. The borders are red with plain stripes of white. The embroidery is done with silver-gilt thread over a 
core of yellow silk. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm?: 35 X 31- 
Sets of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6, weft 4, 6. 
‘Repeats in the field: Warp 8, weft 21. 
Additional data : 
Most probably, the dupatta has been used as a sari—The piece has been published by Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: Pl. 54. 


The field shows a tie-dyed pattern of diagonal bands, chequered in two shades of red and a 
black ground. Each band consists of three rows of checks. The middle ones are light red, the outer ones 
red with a white outline. The black compartments of this trellis are embroidered with silver thread; 
the motifs used are a half moon with a star and a branch of leaves. 
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arp and the welt, embroidered in addition with silver-gilt 


cotton, tie-dyed in the w 
an), late rgth or early 2oth century (No. 37). 





The broad double borders are red and are divided by two pairs of thin white lines of white. 
The inner corner squares show a fine check pattern, formed by tie-reserved single threads in the warp 
and additional white threads in the weft. The side borders and the corner squares are embroidered with 
silver thread forming rows of lozenges containing cross-petalled flowers. The selvedge borders are white 
in the warp and red in the weft. 


(b) Kerchiefs (telia rumal) 


38. KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Nalgonda District), Andhra Pradesh, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 568 (1953) PLATE 47A 
Length rogem Width rogem 


Condition : 
‘The textile was new when acquired. 


Colours : 


‘The warp: The field is dyed black and the borders dyed red. 
Stripes of plain white in the borders. 

‘The weft: ‘The field is tie-dyed in red and white on a black ground. 
All borders are dyed red. Stripes of plain white in the borders. 


Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per em*: 18 X 13. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Weft 6. 
Repeats in the field: Weft 9. 


Additional data : 


‘The name of the pattern is given in Telugu as chandravanka, sickle moon; another term, perhaps more appro- 
priate, is pakachekaram laidar rumal; compare Jaykar (1955: Pl. 2); Mohanty-Krishna (1974: Pg. 57). The 
piece has shrunk when washed after analysis. 

‘The warp of the field is black the actual pattern being tie-dyed in the weft. It consists of a trellis 
of lozenges placed horizontally, in red with checks of white at the outer edges. In the centre of each, 
on a black ground, is a smaller solid red lozenge with white checks at the edges and a white spot at the 
centre. 

The cloth has broad borders dyed plain red, divided into double borders by groups of four 
narrow white stripes. The inner corner squares have a pattern of fine checks, made by tie-dyeing single 
threads of the warp to appear white, and weaving single threads of white in the weft over the square. 
These additional white weft threads do not reach up to the selvedge but are cut at the corner of the 
square. 

The selvedge is plain white. 


39 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 
Accession No. 571 (1953) PLATE 47B 
Length 103.5cm Width 103cm 
Condition : 
‘The textile was new when acquired. 
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Colours : 
The warp: The field is red with bands of black bounded by double threads of pale yellow. Small lines of white 
are tie-dyed in the red bands, and blocks of white are tie-dyed in the black ones. The borders are tie-dyed black. 
The weft: The field is red, with a pattern tie-dyed in white; separating the bands of pattern there are bands 
of black in which small flecks are tie-dyed in white. At the selvedge, the weft is tie-reserved white. 
‘The borders are black, with narrow plain stripes of white and a white selvedge. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction percm*: 18 x 18, Ten warp threads at the selvedge are double. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 2, 14, weft 2, 4, 14. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 12, weft 11. 
Additional data : 
The name of the pattern in Telugu is given as madhikaya fruit. The textile is named nilu paka batani rumal, 
according to Jaykar, 1955: Plate gd; Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: Pl. 55. 

The field has a red ground, and is divided into squares by bands of black which appear in the 
warp and the weft, bounded by double threads of pale yellow. At the intersections, small blocks on the 
weft have been tie-dyed white. Within each square is a rhombic pattern tie-dyed in white in the weft, 
with a red centre. Surrounding it are four small crosses, formed by flecks of white, tie-dyed in pairs of 
threads in both warp and weft. 

The broad borders are black, and are divided into double borders by groups of four fine stripes 
in white. The inner corner squares have a fine chequered pattern made by tie-dyeing individual threads 
of the warp to appear white, and inserting at each square one single thread of white in the weft. The 
selvedge again is plain white. 


40 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid goth century. 


Accession No. 577 (1953) PLATE 47C 
Length 103cm Width rogem 
Condition : 

‘The piece was new when acquired. 


Colours : 


The warp: In the field, broad bands of plain black alternate with narrow bands of black with short blocks 
tie-reserved in white, to form the uprights of blocks of checks. The intervening blocks are tie-dyed red on black 
ground. The borders are dyed red, with plain stripes of white. 

The weft: In the field, the pattern is tie-dyed in red, black and white; the borders are red with vlain lines of 
white. 

‘The selvedge is white, the weft partially tic-reserved white. 


Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per em*: 17 x 16. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 2, 4, 6, weft 2, 4, 6. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 8, weft 8. 


Additional data : 


The main motifs in the ficld might be stylized versions of the hand spinning wheel. The piece might be called 
tanbel burra rumal, according to Jayakar, 1955: Pl. gb; Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: Pl. 67. 


The field is divided into 64 rectangles by bands which have a black ground, on which small white 


checks are tie-dyed on pairs of threads of the warp and the weft. The small squares at the intersections i| 
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are tie-dyed plain red in both the warp and the weft, but take a pleasant shaded effect from the accidental 
encroachment of some of the stripes of the checks at the edges. 

The main motifs appear within the rectangles, and are tie-dyed only in the weft. The warp 
of the rectangles is black, and the weft has a red ground, with the pattern appearing in black and white. 
The rectangles contain alternately a design of eight spokes in white, around a central black hub; in the 
intervening rectangles is an oval shape of concentric rounds of black and white around a central hub 
of white and red; the first design might show the wheel unstirred, the second in motion. 

The central field is framed by four narrow white stripes. The broad borders are dyed red, and 
are divided into double borders by groups of four narrow white stripes. The inner corner squares have 
a pattern of fine checks, made by tie-reserving single threads of the warp to appear white, and weaving 
an additional thread of white in the weft over the square. 

The selvedge borders are plain white, the warp threads being white and the weft threads tie- 
reserved white. 


41 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid goth century, 


Accession No. 570 (1953) PLATE 47D 
Length 1o8cm Width 1o4cem 


Condition : 


The textile was new when acquired. 


Colours : 


The warp: The field is black with bands tie-dyed in black and white; the borders are dyed red with stripes of 
plain white. The selvedge is white. 

The weft: The field is tie~dyed in red, black and white; the borders are dyed red with plain stripes of white. 
The selvedge is partially tie-reserved white. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 17 X 15. 


Sct of tie-dyed threads: Warp 2, 6, weft 2, 6. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 6, weft 6. 


Additional data : 


The name of the pattern is given in Telugu as rudrakha, rosary bead. 


The field is divided into thirty-six squares by bands, the vertical ones tie-dyed in the warp, the 
horizontal ones tie-dyed in the weft in flecks of white on a black ground, and flanked by double lines of 
white. At the intersections, the pattern produces fine tie-dyed shaded checks of black and white. 

The ground of each square is black, and each contains a lozenge, alternately plain white with 
a red squarish centre and red with a white one. In the corners of each square are smaller lozenges, plain 
white with a red centre, red with a white outline and black with a white outline. 

The field is framed by four lines in white of which the warp ones are tie-dyed but the white 
weft ones are only inserted and cut where they reach the white warp threads. The broad borders are 
red, and are divided into double borders by groups of four fine stripes of white. The four inner corner 
squares have a pattern of fine checks made by tie-reserving individual threads of the warp to appear 
white, and inserting single weft threads over the squares to imitate tie-dyed weft threads. 


42 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 
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Accession No. 569 (1953) PLATE 48A 


Length 106cm = Width 1ogcm 
Condition : 
‘The textile was new when acquired. 
Colours : 
‘The warp: The field is black; the borders red with fine plain stripes of white. 
‘The warp: The field is tie-dyed in red, black and white. The borders are red, with fine plain stripes of white, 
‘The selvedge consits of two white warp threads. The weft is tie-reserved white. 
Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 19 X 17- 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Weft 12. 
Repeats in the field: Weft 4. 
Additional data : 
‘The name of the pattern is given as “‘Shiva’s temple’’. 

The pattern in the field is tie-dyed in the weft over a warp tie-dyed black. The pattern consists 
of diagonal bands of lozenges standing on angle with a white cross in a black square on each of the four 
sides on which red triangles are affixed. All outlines are white, the ground is black and often filled with 
white crosses. The pattern may be interpreted—in accordance with the name given on a label—as the 
plan of a temple with steps on each side. 

The broad borders are red, and are divided into double borders by groups of four fine plain 
stripes of white, The inner corner squares are patterned with fine checks of white, made with individual 
warp threads tie-reserved in white, and single additional threads inserted in the weft over the square. 

The selvedge border is plain white with two white warp threads, the weft being tie-reserved 
white. 


43 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 
Accession No. 576 (1953) PLATE 48B 
Length 111.5cm Width rogem 
Condition : 
‘The textile was new when acquired. 


Colours : 
The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The pattern of the field is tie-dyed in white, black and red, 
the borders are dyed red. 
Technical data: 
Plain weave per cm?: 18 X 17. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 16, weft 16. 
‘Repeats in the field: Warp 9, weft 9. 
Additional data : 
‘The name of the pattern is translated from the Telugu as “Red cross”, see also Jayakar, 1955: Pl. ga- 
The squarish cloth has a broad border of plain red, divided into two bands of fine lines of white. 
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The inner corner squares are decorated with fine checks tie-dyed in white on single individual threads 
of the warp. To complete the square, white warp threads are used and cut in the cloth. 

The field is tie-dyed in an intricate pattern of cross shaped motifs in black and white which are 
placed around groups of red crosses which combine to form large diagonal crosses of red. 

At one end of the field there has been a mistake in the tying and dyeing of three bands of the 
motifs in weft threads, the black and the red crosses being reversed. The pattern here is blurred and 
confused. 

The selvedge border is white. 


44 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 574 (1953) PLATE 48C 
Length 1ogcm Width 104cm 


Condition : 
The textile was new when acquired. 


Colours : 


The warp: The field is dyed black; the borders dyed red with fine stripes in white. 

The weft: The field is tie-dyed in patterns of white and red on a black ground; the borders are dyed red with 
fine plain stripes in white. 

The selvedge is white. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per em®: 18 X 13. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Weft 8. 
Repeats in the field: Weft 3. 


Additional data : 
The name of the pattern is given in Telugu as unyyala, cradle. 


The warp of the field is dyed black, and the pattern is tie-dyed only in the weft, appearing in 
red and white on a black ground. It consists of star-shaped forms with a central oblong of red which 
has a black square in the centre flanked by white squares. The oblongs are surrounded by eight splayed 
legs, grouped four above and four below, to make the conventioned star-like motif. 

Between these “cradles” are lozenges, in red with chequered outlines of white, within each of 
which is a white cross with a black spot at the centre. The field is filled with pairs of small white crosses, 
each with a spot of red at the centre. 

The broad borders are red, and are divided into double borders by groups of four fine stripes 
of white. The inner corner squares are patterned with fine checks, made by individual threads of the 
warp tie-reserved to appear white, and an additional single thread inserted in the weft over the square. 
The selvedge borders are white; the warp threads are white and the weft threads are tie-reserved white. 


45 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 
Accession No. 575 (1953) PLATE 48D 
Length 116cm. Width 108cm 
Condition : 

‘The textile was new when acquired. 
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Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field is tie-dyed red, white and black; the borders are 
dyed red with fine plain stripes of white.—The selvedge border: The warp is white, the weft is white and 
irregularly dyed. 


Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 21 X 21. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 18, weft 16. 
‘Repeats in the field: Warp 3, weft 3. 


Additional data : 
‘The design is called “hand fan’. 

The field is segmented by diagonal borders consisting of red squares standing on points, sur- 
rounded by white lines; where the diagonals cross the red squares is built a block with a white cross, the 
centre of which is black. The space between these diagonals is filled with concentric rectangles in black, 
white and red, the centre dot being black. The field is bordered by four white lines. The borders are 
red, and are divided into double borders by groups of four lines. In the inner corner squares a check- 
design is produced by white ikat warp threads and short additional white weft threads. The selvedge 
border and end bands are partially white. 


46 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 572 
Length 1o8cm = Width rogem 
Condition : 
‘The textile was new when acquired. 
Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: In the field, tie-dyed in black, white and red; the borders 
are dyed red, with narrow plain stripes of white. The selvedge is white, the weft partially tie-reserved white. 
Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 16 X 15. 

In the selvedge, the warp threads are taken double. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 4, weft 4. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 9}, weft 9}- 


Additional data: 
‘The name of the pattern is given in Telugu as karandhasi, shuttle, 


‘The field is black, with a tie-dyed pattern in white and red. It is divided into squares by double 
lines, each of two threads, tie-reserved in white in the warp and the weft. In alternate bands, every 
other square is chequered in red and white, in groups of four threads of the warp and the weft. The ground 
of the warp threads on the other squares is black. Alternate black squares have a tie-dyed pattern of 
a small diagonal cross made of nine small white dots. Each remaining square of the pattern has a hori- 
zontal red block with two white dots at the ends and one above and underneath. 

The field is framed by four stripes. The borders are red, and are divided into double borders 
by groups of four fine stripes of plain white. The inner corner squares have a pattern of fine checks formed 
by individual threads tie-reserved in the warp to appear white, and single threads of white inserted as 
additional threads in the weft over the square. The selvedge is a white warp band showing irregular white 
tie-reserved blocks in the weft. 
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46A TWO UNCUT KERCHIEFS (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp 
and the weft. From Andhra Pradesh, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 622 (1954) 
Length 230.5cm Width 75cm 


Condition : 


‘The two uncut pieces were new when acquired. 


Colours : 


The warp: The field is dyed dark indigo (black) with narrow stripes dyed yellow. The borders are dyed red 
with plain stripes in white. 

The weft: The field is dyed dark indigo (black), with a tie-dyed pattern in white, and narrow stripes dyed 
yellow. The borders are red with narrow plain stripes of white. 

The selvedge consists of broad warp stripes in white and a red weft. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm*; 21 X 21. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Weft 14 (yellow 4). 
Repeats in the field: Weft 33}, warp 23. 

The two pieces are divided in the weaving by their end bands of plain white, with a narrow 
double line of red to mark the place for cutting. 

The field of each kerchief has a pattern of small yellow checks, the threads of which are dyed 
in the warp and the weft. The warp threads of the ground between the checks are black, but in the weft 
it is tie-dyed to give alternate blocks of white on the field, so that the pattern should appear in black and 
white checks within the yellow compartments. The field is framed by thin white lines. 

The borders are red, and are divided into double borders by groups of four fine stripes of white, 
but the corner squares are not patterned. 


47 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Ghirala’ (Guntur District), Andhra Pradesh, around 1930. 
Accession No. 2461 (1973) PLATE 49 
Length 118cm Width r21cm 
Condition : 

The piece has been used, but is well preserved. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: ‘The pattern of the field is tie-dyed red, black and light red. 
The borders are red with fine stripes in violet and silver-gilt thread_—The selvedge border is greenish grey in 
the warp and red in the weft. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave construction per cm*: 28 X 29. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 2, weft 2. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 8, weft 4. 
Additional data : 
‘The piece is published by Mohanty-Krishna, 1976: Pl. 61. 
The field is divided by thin stripes of four pairs of 
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silver-gilt thread into 16 vertical and 16 


horizontal squares. The vertical rows contain two motifs each which alternate. In the horizontal rows, 
the motifs are repeated four times. Altogether, there are eight different motifs : a white sun with 12 rays 
on red ground and a flowerlike cloud chequered in white and red on a black ground; a white leaf on red 
ground and on a chequered ground a white lozenge filled red with a white centre cross; a flower bud 
with two leaves chequered white and red on a black back-ground and an eight-petalled flower 
in white and red on a black ground; a white lozenge on a red and white chequered ground and a 
branch with three leaves chequered white and red and a red flower outlined white against a black 
back-ground. 

The field is flanked by bands or stripes of violet and silver-gilt threads. The broad borders 
are divided into two by stripes of similar threads and are furthermore chequered by fine weft 
threads. 


48 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Chirala (Guntur District), Andhra Pradesh, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 614 (1954) PLATE 50A 
Length 118.5cm Width 116cm 


Condition : 
The piece was new when acquired. It has not been washed after weaving and smells oily. 


Colours : 
The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field is tie-dyed in white (still unbleached light red), 
red and black; the borders are dyed dark red with plain stripes of white (light red)—The selvedge border is 
plain white in the warp and red in the weft. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm: 28 X 26. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6, 16, weft 5. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 2, weft 2. 


Additional data : 
The piece is published by Jayakar, 1955: Pl. 4; Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: Pl. 69. 


The field is divided into sixteen squares by bands of dark red within which small blocks of white 
are tie-dyed. Alternate squares are quartered by lines of white, and each quarter contains a stylized 
duck, tie-dyed in two shades of red on a black ground. The intervening squares contain groups of four 
lotus buds arranged in quatrefoil tie-reserved in white on a dark red ground, with the corners of the 
squares chequered in black and white. 

The borders are broad bands of plain dark red, divided into double borders by groups of four 
fine stripes of white. The inner corner squares have a pattern of fine lines, made by inserting an additional 
white thread in the weft. 

The selvedge consists of two white warp threads, the weft is tie-reserved white. 


49 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Chirala (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 

Accession No. 615 (1954) PLATE 50B 

Length 125cm = Width 117cem 


Condition : 
‘The piece was new when acquired. It has not been washed after weaving. 


Colours : 
‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field is tie-dyed in white (still unbleached light red), red 
and black; the borders are dyed dark red with plain stripes of white (still light red).—The selvedge borders are 
plain white and partly red in the weft. 


Technical data: 


Plain weave, construction per cm*: 26 X 25. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 5, weft 5. 


Additional data : 
‘The piece is published by Jayakar, 1955 : Pl. 5a; Mohanty-Krishna, 1974 : Pl. 68. 


The field is divided into sixteen squares by bands of dark red which have small blocks of white 
at the intersections. They separate smaller squares which are framed by a thin white stripe and a band 
with triangles pointing to the inside. The squares contain alternately a lion seated on a rock and a sun 
which consists of a concentric circle around which triangles are set. The motifs are tie-dyed in two shades 
of red on a black ground. 

The field is framed by thin white lines. The border is a broad band of plain red, divided into 
double borders by groups of four thin stripes of white. The inner corner squares have a pattern of fine 
lines made by inserting additional threads of white in the weft over the square, 


50 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Chirala (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 612 (1954) PLATE 50C 
Length 117cm Width 114cm 


Condition : 
‘The piece was new when acquired. It has not been washed after weaving. 


Colours : 
The warp and the weft are identically coloured : ‘The field is tie-dyed in white (still unbleached light red), 
red and black; the side borders are dyed red with plain stripes of white (still light red).—The selvedge borders 
are white, the weft being red. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm*: 25 X 25- 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Weft 5. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 2, weft 2. 

‘The field is divided into sixteen squares by bands of dark red which have small blocks of white 
at the intersections. The double rows of triangles are tie-dyed in white. The ground of the squares is 
black, and within each compartment is a motif, alternately an aeroplane and a seated lion tie-dyed in 
red and white. Both motifs are partly decorated with chequered patterns, which appear on the wings 
of the aeroplane, on the mane of the lion and on the rocks. 

‘The borders are broad bands of dark red, which are divided into double borders by groups of 
four fine stripes of white. The inner squares of the corners have a pattern of fine stripes, inserted as single 
threads in the weft, carried over the back of the cloth to imitate a tie-dyed pattern. 
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51 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Chirala (Andhra Pradesh), mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 613 (1954) PLATE 50D 


Length 117.5em = Width 115cm 
Condition : 
‘The piece was new when acquired. It has not been washed after weaving. 


Colours : 
The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field is tie-dyed black, red and white (still unbleached 
light red); the side borders are dyed red with plain stripes of white (still light red) —The selvedge border is white 
and partly red in the weft. 
Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm®: 25 X 25. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6, weft 5. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 2, weft 2. 
Additional data : 
‘The piece is published by Jayakar, 1955: Pl. 5b; Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: Pl. 71. 

The field is divided into sixteen squares by bands of dark red which have blocks of white at the 
intersections. Each square is framed by a fine white line and contains, alternately, an elephant or a bird, 
tie-dyed in white and red on a black ground. Parts of both motifs are tie-dyed in a pattern of small checks. 
The rather naturalistic elephant stands on a lozenge-platform, carries a cover and has white ears and 
tusks. One of his front legs is lifted. The bird, perhaps a small peacock, has chequered wings and an 
erected tail. The field is framed by white bands with rhombs standing on points. The inner corners of 
the compartments show triangles which are chequered. 

The broad borders are plain red, divided into double borders by groups of four fine stripes 
in white. The inner corner squares have in the weft inserted additional threads of white. 


52 KERCHIEF (telia rumal): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. From 
Chirala (Andhra Pradesh), mid oth century. 


Accession No. 611 (1954) 
Length 121.5em = Width 116cm 
Condition : 
‘The piece was new when acquired. It has not been washed after weaving. 
Colours : 


‘The warp and the weft are identically coloured: The field is tie-dyed black, red and white (still unbleached 
red); the side borders are dyed red with plain stripes of white (still light red). 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm?: 25 X 25. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 6, weft 5. 
Repeats in the field: Warp 2, weft 2. 
Additional data : 
The piece is published by Jayakar, 1955: Pl. 4b; Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: Pl. 70. 
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‘The field is divided into sixteen squares by bands of dark red, in which small petal-shaped blocks 
are tie-reserved white, forming flower buds in the corners. The squares contain in frames alternately 
a simple version of an aeroplane with two wings, and a depiction of a wall-clock with pendulum and 
two vases in red and white on a black ground. Parts of the motifs are decorated with checks in red and 
white. 

The borders are broad bands of plain red, divided into double borders by groups of four 
fine stripes of white. The inner corner squares have a pattern of fine lines, which are tie-reserved in 
the warp. 
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mut. MASHRU, 


MIXED FABRICS WITH 
SINGLE IKAT PATTERNS 
IN INDIA 


1. Designs, Functions and History 


Mashru textiles were described by Watt (1904: 255) as “constituting one of the most 
significant of Indian textiles”. They were manufactured and worn at the beginning of 
the 2oth century in many regions of India (see Ali, 1900), and they are still produced 
in several centres. However, up to the present day the only published studies are one 
on the mashru manufacture in Patan (Northern Gujarat) and one on the related himru 
manufacture in Aurangabad (Maharashtra), both by the Census of India. Even in 
these two publications, the actual processes of making the ikat patterns are not men- 
tioned, although ikat-patterned fabrics are illustrated. 

Mashru means ‘permitted’ and in this connection, it denotes textiles which are 
not of pure silk but mixed with cotton because orthodox Muslim men—not their 
ladies—are forbidden to wear pure silk fabrics. In time of war or plague, exceptions 
are made. Nowhere in the Koran is this injunction stated yet both Sunnis and Shias 
recognize the ban. Thus in Sunni Hadises (according to Ali, 1900: 121), it is said that 
the silk cloth Mohammed had received as a gift was given away to Omar for sale. 
And Ali reports that the prophet ‘‘once put a silk stuff on his right and gold on his 
left (arm) and declared both of them prohibited for the men of his following”. The 
Shias report that the Prophet allowed ladies to wear gold and silk but forbid men 
from doing the same. Their tradition says “the prophet of God did not permit any 
one except Abdur Rahman Ibn Auf to wear silk, because his dress was infested with 
lice’’. 

Thus orthodox Muslims do not wear pure silk. However, silk is allowed, if it 
is mixed with other materials like wool! or cotton. Thus, in India, these mashru textiles 
are mostly made with a silk warp and a cotton weft. Hence they are also called misru, 
meaning mixed. In order to achieve maximum silken effect, satin weave is employed 
in a way that makes the cotton weft almost invisible. The silken surface is enhanced 
by calendering. 

Although in India there are semi-silk fabrics with complicated brocaded designs, 
they mostly have a plain cotton warp and a silk weft. These textiles are called himru 
and are nowadays manufactured mainly in Aurangabad. Jacquard looms are exclusive> _ 
ly used to produce these multiple designs. Another type of semi-silk fabric is known/as 
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sangi. Sanga means ‘together’ and in this case, two silk warp threads are always taken 
together. In case of loose satin weave, the bulging warp threads (mostly yellow) ‘float’ 
in rows over a red foundation. A fine wave-pattern is obtained, if the warp silk yarn 
is patterned as in the ikat technique. This design is then either called gulbadan (literally 
‘body like a rose’) if worn by Hindus, and mashru (literally ‘permitted’) if worn by 
Muslims.” 

In these textiles, the pattern is produced not so much by the satin weave —this 
serves mainly to cover the cotton weft yarn—but rather by the multi-coloured pattern- 
ing of the warp yarn, carried out before weaving. In addition to this warp-ikat the 
patterned warp stripes are arranged in rows between plain stripes. The textile can 
further be divided lengthwise by additional thicker warp threads which form a woven 
design. The ikat-mashru fabrics are called chhada by their manufacturers in Gujarat. In 
case of Indian mashru fabrics, the ikat designs are mostly simple, the number of coloured 
warp threads tie-dyed together as a set varies (according to Ali, 1900: 48) between 
10 and 14 in Uttar Pradesh and between 4 and 20 in other regions. The warp threads 
are adjusted before being drawn into the loom, i.e. the portions first reserved in the 
form of blocks on warp sets are stretched partly to form arrowheads which are placed 
next to each other in such a way that the arrangement forms a fine horizontal pattern 
of waves called khanjari. The quality of the textile is determined by the number of 
wave lines per square unit of the fabric. It is said’ that an ordinary mashru has 30 waves 
per span of the material, but a specially fine mashru material can have up to 45. 

The semi-silk fabrics are—or were formerly—used in India as lining material 
for elegant clothes (coats, jackets, vests etc.) because the silky surface was slippery and 
the material not as expensive as pure silk.* Furthermore mashru was also used for 
payjama trousers of men. Contrary to the European trousers, the payjama legs have 
only one seam on the inside. Also petticoats were made of this material for ladies of 
different communities. And finally these ‘semi-precious textiles’ are also used as material 
for pillow covers, umbrellas, borders for embroideries, etc.’ And since they often look 
like pure silk fabrics because of the satin texture, they possibly replace pure silk textiles 
at ceremonies mainly in villages even among strict orthodox Hindu communities.® 

‘As far as we know there is no preparatory research carried out on the history 
of mashru weaving in India. Whether it is to be associated with the ikat fabrics from 
Yemen’ or whether in today’s form (silk warp-ikat, cotton weft and satin weave), it 
started in the period after the Muslim conquest of Northern India, remains uncertain. 
In any case, mashru fabrics (i.e. mixed textiles) with red silk warp and cotton weft 
have been mentioned in Varnaka texts from Gujarat (according to Moti Chandra, 
1961 : 24), but probably with the implication that they were made for Muslims. But 
whether these textiles were patterned in the ikat technique remains uncertain. The 
fact that ikat, probably warp-ikat, was produced in India even in the 12th century is 
proved by a reference in a text called the Manasollasa. This text mentions textiles from 
Karnataka and from other parts of India, which says (according to Moti Chandra, 
1960: 21 f) “the yarns were tie-dyed (tantubandha)”. Since tan means ‘warp’, the 
expression might stand for warp-ikat. 

Further, it seems to be certain that the English in the 17th century shipped 
from India cheap “‘mixed fabrics”, the so-called ‘tapseils’ in large quantities to West 
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Africa; these fabrics were striped “and may have been single ikat” (according to Irwin, 
1966 : 24). 


2. The Manufacture Processes 


Regarding the manufacture of mashru fabrics in Patan, North Gujarat, we are well 
informed by a monograph of the Census of India, 1961. The data given in this mono- 
graph was verified and enlarged by the information concerning tie-dyeing processes 
by the authors, 1977. Since it does not differ much from the old reports from Uttar 
Pradesh, except for the use of modern dyes, the example here can hold good in general 
for mashru manufacture in India (See Plate 51, 52). 

The working procedure involving many stages is shared basically by two com- 
munities in the town of Patan—the Hindu Khatris and the Shaikh Muslims. The first 
group represents traditional silk and cotton weavers and dyers of Gujarat, whose 
relatives in other regions do not restrict themselves to mashru weaving; they claim the 
position of Kshatrias and expect to be identified with the Brahmakshatris (see page 106). 
According to their own tradition, the Khatri community of Gujarat is originally from 
Panjab and has marriage relations also outside Gujarat in Maharashtra and in 
Karnataka. Individuals who have been converted to Islam often call themselves in 
India Shaikh, a term which denotes that they do not belong to any specific Muslim 
group. Therefore we can conclude that most of the ancestors of this group were pro- 
bably not Muslim immigrants but local people who were converted to Islam. 

In Patan, the mashru manufacture is carried out in about 250 families; the 
‘family’, usually a couple with growing-up children, forms one economic unit. Accord- 
ing to the Census report, there are about 200 weaver units with 400 weaving looms, 
about 10 warp makers and dyers, 15 repairers of warp threads, 6 warp starchers, 12 
heddle and reed manufacturers of tools and 10 people for calendering the woven 
fabric, all involved in the production of mashru.* Apart from these, there are 24 ‘master 
weavers’, i.e. employers who make the raw material available to the craftsmen and 
sell the finished goods; sometimes they also take part in the weaving, but mostly they 
only concern themselves with control of quality and the sales. In recent years the well- 
to-do weavers of Patan have formed a co-operative society, but this society handles 
only a small part of the total production. 

For the warp, the raw material mostly used is artificial silk, for the weft, machine 
spun cotton yarn. For dyeing, anilin colours are used. 

First the warp is prepared by the tania, or tanivala, the warper, into a length 
of about 63 yards. The silk threads of artificial silk are led from several spools standing 
on the floor, through glass rings fixed on rods to the ceiling through a pair of fixed 
iron heddle shafts and wound on a huge reel, over two meters in diametre; by means 
of cross threads, order is maintained. Taken in hanks from the reel, the warp is passed 
on for dyeing. This is done in large copper vessels with modern chemical dyes. The 
tying of warp hanks before dyeing is carried out in Patan only by one old lady belong- 
ing to the community of tailors, Manima Popatbhai Darji, who in her youth did tying _ 
work for the patola manufacturers in Patan. The technique is simple: the entire warp 
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is stretched out and the lady ties sections with waste cotton yarn, the end of which is 
pulled through the last winding and cut with a pair of old scissors. The tied warp is 
called chhada (or chhala); the tyers are known as pati bandhara, stripe tyers. 

Traditionally, in Uttar Pradesh, bark material from a kind of birch wrapped 
with cotton string was used for tying (according to Watt, 1903 : 256). There, this work 
was carried out by specialists called tanbandha, warp tyers, who were mostly Muslims 
(according to Ali, 1g00 : 48). 

The warp is often first dyed by the Muslim rangrej, the local dyers, in the lighter 
colours (like yellow), and then partially tied and again dyed in a darker shade like 
green, red or blue.? By stretching the ends of the warp threads, dyed and freed from 
reserves, the warp-sets are drawn in such a way that a pattern of angles or waves is 
produced when woven, 

The warp is now drawn into the heddles of the loom, by fixing the new warp- 
threads to the ends of the old ones stil] in the heddles; in the case of complicated satin 
weave where additional heddle shafts are needed, the work is carried out by specialists, 
called rakh bandha. 

The weft consists of plain cotton yarn which is transferred onto bobbins for the 
shuttle, and finally woven in a traditional pit loom or a modern fly shuttle loom. Long 
rooms with a plain mud floor serve as workshops; mostly two looms are placed next 
or opposite to each other. The treadles lie in pits, the weavers sit on hard pillows on 
the floor, often with the window or the door behind them. The warp is stretched 
horizontally across the room. The moistened weft yarn runs out of a one-eye shuttle 
made of heavy wood, motivated by pulling. The number of shafts and treadles depends 
on the nature of satin weave and the additional warp pattern threads. 

When the fabric is taken from the breast beam, it is cut into about five metre 

long pieces. They are then washed in cold water, folded and while still moist are beaten 
on the wrong side with wooden hammers for about ten minutes by two men called 
kundivala who sometimes belong to the Bhavsara-Jaina community. 
- Through this calendering, all the warp threads appear evenly on the right side. 
In the subsequent stage of glazing a paste of wheat flour is applied only on the folds. 
The material is once again beaten and compressed in a handpress.'* The fabric is 
then ready for sale. Every worker is paid according to the fixed rates for each job. 

For centuries, hardly any changes have been recorded in the production of 
mashru fabrics in Patan : the traditional pit loom has been improved by fixing the fly 
shuttle, and for calendering the heavy wooden hemisphere used around the turn of the 
century has been replaced by a hand-press, and the raw materials are modern 
(artificial silk instead of pure silk). The distribution of the work among several specialists 
traditionally involved in this work has remained; the change in the pattern of the 
mashru fabrics has been insignificant. 


3. Catalogue 


In most of the fine mashru textiles from the last century, warp-ikat stripes of fine long 
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drawn arrow-heads are separated from each other by brocaded stripes (for example 
No. 53). Only on the mashru known as Khanjari, in spite of being warp-ikat, horizontal 
wavy lines are formed in white or yellow on red, blue or green ground. Ina few cases, 
the warp sets have more than one pair of colours; more often warp bands of different 
colour schemes are placed next to each other to give a multi-coloured impression." 
Nowadays in Gujarat, for example, a wide variety of mashmu patterns are woven, but 
tarely with elaborate warp-ikat designs. Most of the differences are actually due to 
the arrangement of the warp sets of various colours, placed between plain warp stripes 
and several types of brocaded patterns. Besides the arrowhead pattern, one finds block 
forms, known as kankani, literally ‘pebbles’. The blocks are in yellow on red or green 
ground and appear evenly spread or in groups. 

Nowadays, mashru fabrics are no longer worn in cities by well-to-do Muslims 
since the latter usually dress in western style. Instead, they are worn mostly by Hindus 
living in village communities, and by various Adivasi (i.e. tribal) groups. Women 
favour them for blouses and skirts, particular patterns being used by particular groups. 

Thus, Patan weavers know that the so-called katario and sodagiri patterns are 
in demand in Rajasthan; the arbi and kamkhi patterns in Madhya Pradesh, and the 
kanki pattern in Gujarat and Rajasthan. The traditional arbi pattern has tie-dyed 
warp stripes in green and white between plain red stripes. The similar Sholapuri pattern 
shows black and red ikat warp stripes. The tangadu pattern, formerly prepared only in 
Mandvi, Kutch, is now copied in Patan. The warp-ikat-stripes are alternately in white 
and red and black and yellow and are separated by plain red and yellow stripes with 
brocaded black and white designs. 

According to the Census of India, about 350,000 metres of mashru are annually 
produced in Patan and of those 70 % are consumed in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
and only 30 % locally in Gujarat. The manufacturers know that their textiles are used 
mainly in the marriage season, that is, between November and May, and it is only 
prior to this season that they work to their full capacity. 

It is not certain if mashru fabrics from Patan were formerly sold as far afield as 
Central India, nor what proportion was shipped overseas to Aden, Kuwait, Syria and 
also to Africa, Nowadays, three main surviving centres compete for the market: 
Mandvi Kutch for the Gujarat local market, Ajamgadh in Uttar Pradesh for Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh. According to the Census Report of Gujarat, the mashru products 
of Ajamgadh are of a poorer quality and are, therefore, cheaper than those of Patan 
or Mandvi since all the procedures involved in the manufacture are carried out in the 
workshop of the weavers, without the help of any specialists. 


53 SAMPLE PIECE (mashru): satin, with a pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp with cotton weft, 
alternating with brocaded pattern. Provenance not recorded, probably from Gujarat, late 1gth century. 


Accession No. 872 PLATE 54 
Length joem = = Width 59cm 
Condition : 


‘The sample piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
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Colours and material : 
The warp is red silk with a tie-reserved pattern in white. The brocaded parts are of dark violet silk with bands 


in yellow, red and indigo. The weft is plain, loosely spun unbleached cotton. 
The selvedge borders are green. 


Technical data: 
Satin weave, tie-dyed part with a construction per cm*: 32 X 27. 
Additional data : 


‘The piece is described as being for use in making ladies’ wear, especially for stitching saloar, the long trousers 
worn by Muslim ladies. 


The pattern is simple and effective, combining the tie-dye technique with satin brocading. The 
dominant bands are the tie-dyed stripes, which are red with deep, sharply pointed chevrons tie-reserved 
in white on the red ground. The brocaded bands show a lozenge pattern, appearing in dark violet on the 
off-white ground of the cotton weft. The brocaded bands are flanked by lines of small checks in red and 
yellow, formed by bringing forward alternate blocks of warp threads, with a narrow line formed of three 
threads of red at the inner side, and three threads of indigo at the outer side. A plain band of green 
appears at each selvedge. 


54 FRAGMENT (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp with a cotton weft. 
Probably from Gujarat, 1gth century. 


Accession No. C745 PLATE 55A 
Length 21.5cm Width 17.5cm 
Condition ; 

‘The fragment from a larger cloth-picce is cut at all four sides. 


Colour and material : 


‘The silk warp is tie-dyed red and yellow. 
The weft is of white cotton. 


Technical data : 


Satin weave construction per cm*: 35 X 24 (double threads). 
Set of tie-dyed threads: not recognisable. 


The fragment is tie-dyed in the silk warp in a pattern of fine horizontal stripes which have 
serrated edges in bright yellow and red. The satin weave disguises the weft threads entirely on the front 
of the fabric. 


55 SAMPLE PIECE (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed is the silk warp. Provenance not 
recorded. Late 19th or early 20th century. 
Accession No. 873 PLATE 55B 
Length 75cm Width 7ocm 
Condition : 
‘The sample piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
Colours and material : 
‘The warp is of fine sill in green and yellow stripes, with a tie-dyed pattern of yellow and white on a brick-red 
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ground. The weft is fine white cotton, with an addition of six silver-gilt threads with a core of yellow silk. 


Technical data: 
Satin weave, construction per cm* 50 x 46. 


Additional data: 
‘The piece is described as for making ladies’ wear and would have been used for salvar, the trousers worn bya 
Muslim lady. 


‘The textile is patterned with narrow stripes which are formed by the silk threads of the warp. 
The stripes have a brick-red ground, upon which deep pointed chevrons are tie-dyed and reserved on 
one stripe in white and on the alternating stripe in yellow. The white and yellow chevrons are placed 
in a full-drop repeat. 

Between the tie-dyed bands are narrow stripes woven in blocks of green and yellow, by bringing 
forward alternate colours in the warp. Each band consists of six threads only. At the selvedge are bands 
of plain green warp threads. 

At the lower end of the textile, there are six additional silver-gilt warp threads visible only on 
the tie-dyed bands. 


56 CLOTH PIECE (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp. Provenance not 
recorded. Late 19th or early 2oth century. 


Accession No. 874. PLATE 55C 
Length 463cm Width 64cm 
Condition : 
‘The sample piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
Colours and material : 


The silk warp is red with a tie-reserved in white. 
‘The weft is loosely spun white cotton. The selvedges are of dark green silk. 


Technical data: 
Satin weave, construction per cm* 40 X 35. 
Additional data : 


The piece is stamped and has an inscription in Urdu of the Name Chhotubhai Nayak, University, which in- 
dicates that the piece has been used by a person from Gujarat. 


The simple pattern appears in the silken warp, and shows horizontal bands which have finely 
chevronned edges, tie-reserved in white on the red ground. The selvedges are narrow bands of plain 


green silk. The ends of the piece are marked by a single line woven in indigo at one end, and a double 
line at the other. 


57 SMALL COVER OR CANOPY (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp. 
Provenance not recorded, but probably from Gujarat, late rgth or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 1365 (1966) PLATE 55D 
Length 85cm = Width 79cm 
Condition : 


‘The square piece has loops at the corners. It is lined with unbleached cotton, and the edges are bound and piped 
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with fine brown cotton. The centre part is patched together out of four rectangular mashru-pieces which have 
a width from selvedge to selvedge of 51 cm. 

‘The cover has a border applied from another fabric which is of dark indigo with widely spaced stripes of plain 
white. 


Colours and material : 


‘The warp is of fine silk, red with a tie-reserved pattern in white. 
The weft is of loosely spun unbleached cotton. 
‘The selvedge is green. 


Technical data: 
Satin weave, construction per cm" 51 X 27. 


The fabric has a pattern of deep pointed chevrons tie-reseryed in white on the red ground. The 
chevrons from horizontal bands cross the fabric. There are traces of green selvedge stripes. 


58 SAMPLE PIECE (mashru imitation): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp. 
Provenance not recorded. Early 20th century. 
Accession No. C590 PLATE 56A 
Length 22cm = Width 65cm 
Condition : 
‘The piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
Colours : 
Eto wasp ie pai srpes trun ploy slicesting wih eric ee ae eee eee 
white. 


‘The weft is plain red cotton. 
‘The selvedge borders of plain warp stripes are yellow, green and rose-pink. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, construction per cm* 24 X 29, 
Additional data : 


Small inscription in Gujarati letters “katariya”. 
According to some information, it might have been a part of a lungi, waist cloth, from Assam (?). 


The piece has vertical stripes of identical width (14 warp threads), alternately plain rose-pink 
and tie-reserved in simple blocks of white on a green ground. The field is guarded by a green line, flanked 
by stripes in pink and yellow. The broad borders are rose-pink, the selvedge green, with lines of pink 
and yellow. 


59 FRAGMENT (mashru): warp of cotton and weft of silk, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp. 
From Sindh, Pakistan, 19th century. 
Accession No. C336 PLATE 56B 
Length 38cm §_ Width 50.5cm 
Condition : 

‘The piece shows one original selvedge but is cut at the other side. 
Colours and material : 

The warp is of fine cotton in white and dark yellow, dark green, and bands of red with a tie-reserved pattern in 
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white. 
The weft is of red silk. 
Technical data: 
Plain weave, construction per cm* 23 X 25. 
Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 15, 
‘The fabric has a pattern of narrow stripes formed by the cotton warp threads, which are given 
a lustrous tone by the red silk of the weft. The main feature of the pattern are the bands of red, in which 
a small pattern of chevron-edged blocks is tie-reserved in white. The intervening bands are orange, 
formed by the dark yellow warp and the red weft. They are flanked by bands of fine checks in white and 
dark green, formed by lifting blocks of the warp threads alternately. 
In two places, the weaver has made an error in winding the warp and the chequered band is 
omitted. 


60 FRAGMENT (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp. From Hyderabad, 
Andhra Pradesh (Deccan), rgth century. 


Accession No. C342 PLATE 56C 
Length 25cm Width rgcm 
Condition : 


‘The fragment is from a garment; there is a squared seam of a panel at the top left-hand corner. 
‘The fine silk warp is now somewhat worn, revealing much of the cotton weft, 


Colours and material : 


The warp is of fine silk, in white, green, yellow and one band of red with the pattern tie-reserved in white. The 
weft is of loosely spun unbleached cotton. 


Technical data : 


Satin weave, construction per cm* 26 X 19. 
Set of tie-dyed warp threads: 22. 


The pattern is a simple but very effective design of stripes formed by the silk warp threads. 
The main bands are red, with deep, sharply pointed chevrons tie-reserved in white. This red tie-dyed 
band is flanked by narrow bands woven in dark green and pale yellow in fine checks formd by bringing 
forward the green and the yellow warp threads alternately. The intervening stripes are plain white. 


6: FRAGMENT (mashru): satin, with parts of the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp. From 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh or Sindh?). Late 19th or early 20th century. 
Accession No. C370 PLATE 56D 
Length 16.5em Width 1gcm 
Condition : 
‘The fragment consists of one selvedge and part of the field. 
Colours and material : 
GRE warp is OF Gnesilk, in magenta-pnk, yellow, bright green and orange, with bands of sea-green with a pattern 
‘The weft is of loosely spun white cotton. 
Technical data : 
Satin weave, construction per cm*: 43 X 23. 





The fragment has a pattern of stripes, in which broad bands of magenta-pink alternate with 
groups of stripes which are richly coloured and patterned, formed by the silk warp threads. The central 
group consists of three bands of sea-green warp in which a small chevron-pattern is tie-reserved in white. 
These tie-dyed stripes are separated by narrow bands woven in checks of orange and yellow, formed by 
bringing forward the orange and the yellow warps alternately. These thin stripes are flanked by simple 
orange warp-threads. At the outer edges of the patterned bands are double stripes of yellow, again 
separated by a smaller check pattern, and a fine line of bright green at the outer edge. At the right-hand 
side of the fragment is a selvedge which is woven as a plain band of bright green. 

The colours are bright, but commercial dyes are used. The weaving of the piece is comparatively 
coarse, and it can be classified as a late example. 


62 FRAGMENT (mashru): satin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp. From Mysore 
(Karnataka, South India), 19th century. 


Accession No. C344 COLOUR PLATE IX 
Length 27.5cm Width 20.5cm 


Condition : 


‘The fragment consists of a part of the field. All four sides are cut. The colour is rich and deep, but the warp 
threads have worn out badly over the reserved white bands. 


Colours and material : 


‘The warp is of fine silk, in two tones of yellow, and one band in red with a tic-reserved pattern in white, and 
one band of black, with a tie-dyed pattern in pale yellow. 
‘The weft is loosely spun white cotton. 


Technical data : 
Satin weave, construction per cm*: 45 X 19- 


The pattern is woven in a series of broad stripes of rich colours, formed by the silk warp threads. 
The ground appears in broad bands of golden yellow, each subtly varied by being divided into five 
narrow stripes in different shades of yellow. These tones of yellow are very close, and are almost im- 
perceptible except upon close view, but give a rich shimmer of light on the sheen of the silk. 

On this ground are two alternating broad bands with patterns tie-dyed in the silk threads of 
the warp. One band is red, with broad bands of eight chevroned edges reserved in white. The alter- 
nating band is black, with similar broad chevron-edged bands reserved in light yellow. 


63 SAMPLE PIECE (mashru): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp. From Trichinopoly 
(Tamil Nadu), early 2oth century. 
Accession No. 59 PLATE 57A 
Length 299cm Width 92cm 
Condition : 
‘The sample piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
Colours : 
‘The warp shows stripes in yellow, blue and red with a pattern tie-reserved in white, and dark green with a 
pattern tie-dyed in yellow. 
‘The weft is red. 


Technical data : 
Plain weave, partly the weft crosses over two warp threads simultaneously. Construction per cmt* 23 X 16. 
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The fabric has a pattern of fine stripes, very simply woven but bright and effective in colour. 
‘The main stripes are alternately dark green and red with long flecks tie-dyed on the dark green stripes 
in yellow, and on the red stripes in white. Apparently, the white and the yellow flecks were intended to 
lie in a full-drop repeat across the stripes, but the adjustment of the warp threads on the loom has been 
inaccurate in places, and there is a broad band on one half of the cloth with frequent breaks in the 
regularity of the pattern due to the slipping of the warp. 

‘The intervening stripes are composed of four warp threads of yellow, with a single blue thread 
at their centre. The red weft which is in a deep pinkish red, enriches all the colours, and gives a violet- 
black tone to the green. The yellow stripes are woven in small check-like blocks by bringing the warp 
threads to the front of the fabric over alternative pairs of weft threads. At the selvedge is a band of dark 
green warp threads, which forms a violet-black stripe in conjunction with the red threads of the weft. 


64 SAMPLE PIECE (mashru imitation): cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp. From 
Trichinopoly (Tamil Nadu), 2oth century. 


Accession No. 60 PLATE 57B 
Length 289em —- Width 86.5cm 
Condition : 
‘The sample piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
Colours : 


‘The warp is red, yellow and black with a small pattern tie-reserved in white. 
The weft is red. 


Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm* 23 X 14. 
Set of tie-dyed warp threads: 4. 


Additional data : 
‘The colour scheme with the deep maroon-red is typical for the textiles from the Madurai area (Tamil Nadu). 


The fabric has a pattern of fine stripes, very simply woven but rich in colour. The main stripes 
have a black warp in which long flecks are tie-reserved in white. The plain red weft gives these stripes 
a rich chocolate tone. The intervening stripes are composed of a pair and a single warp thread of bright 
yellow, flanked by pairs of warp threads in red with an additional red thread through the yellow. The 
yellow stripes are woven in small check-like blocks by bringing the warp threads of yellow in front of the 
fabric over alternate pairs of weft threads, 

At the side, the selvedges are woven with a plain stripe of red. The colour, appearing in its 
pure form here with the matching red weft, is a deep rich maroon-red. 


S. Samer cares ae : cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp. From 
Accession No. 100 PLATE 57C 
Length 295.5cm Width gocm 
Condition : 
‘The piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 
Colours : 
‘The warp is dyed yellow, red and black in plan stripes and dark greyish green (Dac) with atieseserved pattern 
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‘The weft is dark green. 
Technical data : 


Plain weave, construction per cm* 25 X 18, 
Set of tie-dyed warp threads: 10 or 5. 
Additional data : 
‘The deep maroon red of the selvedge borders is typical for the textiles of the Madurai area (Tamil Nadu). 


The fabric has a pattern of fine stripes. The dominating bands are black with a pattern of long 
flecks tie-reserved in white. The flecks are intended to form bands across the width of the fabric, but in 
several places there are breaks in the regularity of the pattern, due to the slipping of blocks of warp 
threads. 

The intervening stripes are composed of ten yellow warp threads, the central six of which are 
arranged in pairs, separated by single red threads. These central blocks of threads are woven in small 
check-like blocks by bringing the yellow warp threads to the front of the fabric over alternate pairs of 


weft threads. 

The weft threads are dark green; the fine threads of red which appear in the yellow stripes are 
repeated in the selvedge, which form a deep purplish-chocolate colour with the dark green weft. 

The dyes appear to be commercial dyes, but the colour is rich and effective, 


66 SAMPLE PIECE (mashru imitation) : cotton, with the pattern tie-dyed in the warp. From 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh or Sindh?), probably early 2oth century. 


Accession No. C334 PLATE 57D 
Length 17.5cm Width 87.5cm 
Condition : 

‘The piece has the original width from selvedge to selvedge. 


Colours : 

‘The warp is dyed yellow and blue with bands of pink in which a small pattern is tie-reserved in white. 

The weft is pink. 
Technical data : 

Plain weave, construction per cm? 22 X 18. 

Set of tie-dyed threads: Warp 10. 
Additional data : 

The fabric is entirely of cotton, but is made as imitation of a real maskru-textile, Compare No. 59 (Accession 

No. C 336 from Sindh). 

The piece is patterned with stripes of yellow, in which two single threads of blue form fine checks 

in the weaving. The intervening stripes are pink, with a small blurred chevron pattern tie-reserved in 
white. There is a selvedge border at each side with bands of blue warp threads, 
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“of 


iv. BANDHANI, 


TIE-DYED FABRICS FROM 
GUJARAT AND 
RAJASTHAN 


1. Designs, Functions and Distribution 


Bandhani is the expression used in Gujarat for textiles where different designs are 
produced by tying individual parts of the fabric before dyeing.' The word comes 
from bandha, bandhana, the Sanskrit words for tying and from this the Gujarati term 
bandhavun, to tie, is derived. Bandhani kam, the expression used for the tying work or 
tie-dye technique, is basically the same as the one used for the finished product, 
handhani, the tie-dyed textile. 

In Rajasthan too, the prevalent expression is bandhani or also bandhana. The 
people engaged here in producing designs on fabrics using the tie-dyeing technique 
are known as bandhej. However, here, the finished product is generally known by the 
term chunari. This has been taken over in Gujarat as chundadi or chundali and denotes 
any fabric with a dotted pattern in light or red colours.” Since these pieces are mostly 
used as odhani, a shoulder cover, or as short sari worn with a skirt, the two terms are 
used as synonyms today. 

Because the readymade cloth, sometimes already pre-cut, is supplied to the 
bandhani manufacturers to be coloured in parts, this type of patterning can be found 
on the most varied kinds of material. No doubt, one finds the bandhani most often on 
large rectangular saris or odhani fabrics (also known as dupatia if the odhani is made of 
two pieces joined together lengthwise); but turban pieces for men and in some few 
regions, ready-made garments like shirts, skirts and trousers are produced, taking the 
tailored shape into account for the tie-dye pattern. In many regions of Gujarat, how- 
ever, blouses, embroideries, linings and patchwork cloths are made from old bandhani 
material (see Plate 59, 60). 

Since the technique of tying parts of a fabric before dyeing is extremely simple, 
it is possible even for an amateur to produce effective patterns. But for more delicate 
and complicated motifs, a more precise craftsmanship is necessary. Among important 
traditional centres are the following : 


(a) Gujarat 
The most famous and largest workshops ate found in the province of Saurashtra, in 
peninsular Gujarat, especially at Jamnagar. The tying and dyeing is also carried out, 
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in smaller centres like Porbandar, Morvi or Rajkot. However, it is said that the water 
around Jamnagar can bring forth the brightest red and therefore often the dyeing is 
done there, while the tying is done elsewhere, since labour is cheaper in smaller towns, 
Other traditional centres of bandhani work are found in Kutch, mainly in Bhuj, in 
Abdasa, Anjar and Mandvi. The patterns on the fabrics from these places are generally 
more traditional and finer than in Saurashtra,? but today the workshops of Kutch 
are working almost exclusively for the traders of Jamnagar. Only a few pieces find 
their way into the local market. A third group of bandhani workshops is to be found in 
and around Ahmedabad, especially in Pethapur, and in Deesa in Northern Gujarat. 
These are towns where, almost throughout the year, good river water is available for 
dyeing and rinsing. 

Nowadays, the working methods and also the motifs produced in Gujarat have 
become uniform. Only a few centres in Kutch (see page 102) form an exception. 
There, traditional patterns are still made for local buyers. But since bandhani textiles 
have recently found a market even in big cities, and since government institutions as 
well as private textile dealers are propagating modern as well as old or rural patterns, 
processes and designs have been transferred from traditional centres to new ones. 
Hence, it is nowadays often very difficult to distinguish the original local traditions. 


(b) Rajasthan 
There are a number of bandhani production centres in the former multi-princely state 
of Rajputana, the modern Rajasthan. It is said‘ that the finest tie-dye work is done 
in Bikaner, and in Sikar, north of Jaipur. Other centres are Jaipur itself and Jodhpur, 
Barmer, Pali, Udaipur and Nathadwara. 

From the point of view of colour the best results are achieved in towns near the 
Thar desert. Further east, however, at Chitor, dark coloured heavy bandhani fabrics 
with a variety of motifs are made for the local market. The bandhej workers from the 
Udaipur region belong to the Chavada caste, and even today they speak a Panjabi 
dialect, as current around Multan.* 


(c) Madhya Pradesh x 
Ordinary qualities of bandhani are made at centres like Indore. At Shivpuri exceptionally 
interesting ones in dark blue cotton fabrics with figurative patterns in white are made 
for the local farming communities. 


(d) South India 
Especially in the region around Madurai, Saurashtri speaking emigrants from Gujarat 
make coarse large patterns on cotton fabrics. The ground of these textiles is dyed red 
or brown. 

: No doubt, more bandhani manufacturing centres can be listed (e.g. in Assam), 
but information is not readily available. 
: Sindh and Panjab, both regions belonging to Pakistan today, must have been 
important centres of bandhani work. There is some information‘ to suggest that Sindh 
might have been the original centre for bandhani patterns used in Kutch and Gujarat, 
and perhaps even in South Rajasthan. 
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The bandhani fabrics in the Calico Museum have been collected from an aesthetic 
point of view rather than with concern for ethnological variety.’ The majority are 
ladies’ garments used by the higher Hindu castes of Gujarat and Rajasthan. The large 
group of folk bandhani are not so far represented in the collection (for example, the 
woollen tie-dyed shawls of the women folk belonging mainly to shepherd communities 
in Saurashtra, which are manufactured in Surendranagar and then embroidered). The 
garments of the Khatri from Kutch, which were acquired after this catalogue had been 
drafted, will be dealt with in the subsequent volume on Indian costumes. 

These bandhani fabrics have been divided into nine sub-groups, six of which 
represent bandhani from Gujarat and three from Rajasthan. The grouping has been 
done from the typological point of view. The principles of division can be summarized 
as follows : 

The big groups (a, b, d) show bandhani with figurative patterns, especially with 
motifs like elephants, girls, trees, birds on red or dark ground, varying in arrangement. 
Probably, these textiles are from Jamnagar or Bhuj. The finer samples are of silk or 
fine quality cotton.’ They are splendid odhani pieces, mostly with gold thread brocad- 
ing at least along half of one width. They were used by the mahajan, the well-to-do 
urban communities like merchants, landlords, and the higher classes of craftsmen at 
their wedding ceremonies. The so-called gharcholu fabrics form a sub-group here; their 
field shows a trellis of squares in silver-gilt brocade. Sometimes such stripes are added 
to the fabric. The squares are always filled with bandhani designs. 

Gharcholu (literally ‘housedress’) is traditionally used as the odhani (shoulder 
cover) of the bride at weddings of Rajputs and other affluent groups. But nowadays 
this splendid type of bandhani is worn together with a white sari known as panetar by 
brides of many communities in Gujarat. Young Jaina ladies also wear gharcholu-textiles 
at festivals. Another striking group (c) is characterised by its specially fine ties on very 
dark red or reddish blue ground. Exclusively geometrical or floral patterns are used. 
These are the wedding clothes of the Hindu and Muslim Khatri communities of Kutch. 
These dark fabrics can also be made up into garments like trousers, kurtas, shirts, 
etc. and are often adorned with minute glass or gold-thread embroidery. The term 
used for a dark odhani is given in Abdasa (Kutch) as chandrokhani, literally ‘moonlit 
textile’. 

In Gujarat the fashions of the lower income groups were set by the merchant 
and upper classes; but in Rajasthan this was not so. There, local or ethnic groups 
retained their own traditional preferences. In bandhani of group (g) which represents 
the varied styles of Bikaner, Sikar and Jodhpur, the colours are applied as small spots 
by hand, the spots then being resist-covered before dyeing. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that fabrics in many colours with a variety of ties are also known from Kutch 
(Mandvi and Bhuj). Group (i) are traditional fabrics probably from the Thar desert 
region of Rajasthan and ultimately perhaps from Barmer and from Sindh.’ The 
characteristics of these fabrics are rich dotted patterns covering the whole ground, 
forming large leaves in soft red-yellow-white glittering colours. Sometimes, these fine 
silk fabrics have small silver particles affixed to them. 

All the bandhani patterns and textile types, both in Gujarat and in Rajasthan, 
have specific names. We may note that besides the gharcholu, the traditional wedding 
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fabric with the ground divided into 12 or even 52 squares, the vira bhet bhat is also 
distinctive as haying ceremonial significance. This textile is a part of a brother’s gift 
to his sister on the occasion of the annual raksha-bandhan ceremony of the Hindus. 
Here, the textile is mostly divided into parts with lines and circular forms running 
diagonally. Also these odhani pieces used as gifts are generally green, while those for 
the marriage ceremony are mostly red in colour. The modern patterns used com- 
mercially today are derived from this category. The bandhani most common in Rajasthan 
has a yellow ground and is known as pomcha pilia, while the odhani with a central field 
is known as dungar shahi odhani, shoulder cover with the pattern of a mountain. 

Lastly, a number of types of tie can be differentiated. The simplest is a small 
point, often with a dark centre. In Gujarat, it is called bindi, in Rajasthan bund, knot.'° 
A tie in the form of a tear is known as kodi in Kutch, after the cowrie shell (and 
ultimately after the local currency coin), while the multi-coloured square ties from 
Rajasthan are called /addu jalebi, after the sweets known by the same name. It is said"! 
that in earlier days in Gujarat, two types of bandhani fabrics were differentiated ac- 
cording to manner of tying : chundadi with round tie- and dye patterns, and ghatadi with 
square ones. In former times, odhani fabrics were embroidered with ghughari bells along 
their edges. 


2. The Manufacture Processes 


As a tradition, the bandhani makers in Gujarat are recruited from two communities, 
the Hindu Khatri (or the Brahmakshatriya as they prefer to call themselves today), 
and the Muslim Khatri. In Saurashtra, the first form a majority, but in Kutch, the 
latter. Probably, both are descendants of the same group, a part of which was converted 
to Islam; in Abdasa, Kutch, the only reason for conversion is said to have been the 
exorbitant marriage costs in the community a century ago. All Khatri are by tradi- 
tion weavers of cotton and silk fabrics and engage themselves also as dyers and printers. 
According to their own tradition, they are originally from the Panjab and have come 
via Kutch to Saurashtra or via Champaner to Gujarat—the former having been the 
capital before Ahmedabad. 

Major portions of the tie-dye work is carried out in private houses and their 
verandahs, yards, etc. and not in special workshops. It is not a job which needs many 
years of training as in the case of patola weaving nor is it purely a cottage industry or 
home-craft carried out for one’s own requirements (see Plate 58). 

The cotton cloth with which they are made is of various types, nowadays 
usually mill products—especially the so-called malmal, a relatively thin cotton tissue, 
and the so-called georgette, a thin and loosely-woven silk. Artificial silks have com- 
monly replaced pure silk satins. Most of these textiles are procured by the “master 
weavers” or cloth traders directly from the factories in Ahmedabad and Bombay and 
are given to the craftsmen piece by piece. The craftsmen are also paid by the piece. 
As a rule, the workers have to buy for themselves whatever little other working material 
is required (like thread and dyes). The making of bandhani is divided among different 
specialists. As observed in Bhuj, Kutch, the work involves the following procedures ; 
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(a) Preparation of the material: The textile material is carefully examined 
for quality by the cloth dealer. If necessary, the cloth is bleached (in Jamnagar for 
example, it is immersed in a solution of gali, artificial indigo or ultramarine blue). 


(b) Printing of the motifs: The textiles are folded into four or more layers 
for tying. The rangara (colourer) now marks the lay-out of the pattern on the material. 
He is a specialist who works for a number of different workshops. He has a colouring - 
pad-bed containing geru (a burnt-sienna mixed with water) into which he first dips a 
cord used for delineating the fields. Into these fields he stamps the individual patterns 
with woodblocks dipped in the geru using simple printing blocks of wood (unlike other 
blocks these are usually handleless). The weak imprints and the joints between one motif 
and another are traced with a split of bamboo, the point of which is dipped into the 
colour. This work is carried out on the mud floor (in Jamnagar on a flat working 
table). 


(c) Tying of the motifs (which remain in the original colour of the 
cloth): This work is mainly carried out by women and girls, seldom by men. The 
worker sits on the floor and places the folded cloth on her lap. The thread for tying, 
sometimes moistened, is usually plain cotton yarn. It is led by the thumb and the fore- 
finger of the right hand. The thread is made to run through a fine millet-stem bobbin, 
so that it runs smoothly and evenly. The four folds of the material are then raised 
with the pointed nail of the small finger, while the left-hand thumb presses the material 
together, causing it to bunch for tying. At the end, the tying thread is passed from 
below in such a way that, when pulled, it becomes tight. The thread is then led uncut 
to the next point to be tied, if this is close by. If the finger nail breaks off, a metal ring 
with a pointed tip is placed on the finger. But as a rule the people doing the tying 
work have one strong, protruding, pointed finger nail. 


(d) Dyeing of the textile in the lightest colour: Usually, the material with 
the first set of ties is now dyed in the lightest colour—mostly in yellow. For this, the 
textile is soaked in cold water; then it is wrapped in a cloth to make sure that the ties 
are not undone and dyed in a hot solution of modern synthetic dyes, rinsed, squeezed 
and finally dried. 


(e) Touching the textile with individual light colours: Especially with the 
discovery of fast dyes which can also be applied cold, it has become possible to dye 
individual parts by hand (for example with pink or orange directly around the tied 
centres). For this purpose, mostly a piece of felt is tied round a wooden handle, with 
which the dye can be applied. These dots, along with the light coloured-dyed spots, 
which are to be retained, are now likewise tied. 


(£) Renewal of the tying and the dyeing in the next-darker colour: The 
textile is now dyed in colours like green or red. The yellow and other light-coloured 
tied points remain in the textile which now may be dyed with naphthol dyes, effective 
in cold solution. The textile is then rinsed thoroughly, dried, and returned to the 


worker who does the tying. 
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(g) Renewal of the tying and the dyeing of the darkest parts: If the 
border, the pallav, i.e. the end-piece, and also a few spots in the main field of the textile 
should remain bright red or green but if the borders are meant to be dark red or even 
black, then all the light shaded parts of the textile have to be covered again, for big 
spots plastic foil is nowadays used. Often, the end-pieces and selvedge borders are 
loosely but evenly stitched together with needle and thread, then wrapped in plastic 
and immersed in the vat. If the opposite is desired, i.e. if the central field should re- 
main light and the borders should become dark, the central field is wrapped in a 
plastic foil and only the borders are soaked in the dark dye-solution. Bright red is 
discharged with caustic soda and sodium hydrosulphite. 


(h) Washing of the fabric: The textile that has been dyed is washed by the local 
washermen and is if necessary starched. 


(i) Opening the ties: The ties of the four-fold bandhani textiles remain closed till 
they are sold, or at most, they are opened in one corner to show the colour scheme. As 
long as the ties are there, the customer can be sure he is not buying an imitation. For 
opening it, the bandhani material is pulled crosswise forcibly, so that, simultaneously, all 
the ties open up and the tie-threads lie on the material in a loose mass. 

This working procedure is quite similar to the one observed in Jamnagar or 
reported from Rajasthan. In Rajasthan a larger number of colours, but all less fast, 
are used and the so-called lipai-technique, the applying of colour by hand, plays an 
important role. The old fashioned process, where the fabrics are pressed on a block 
which consists of a piece of wood with a mass of nails or pins fastened all over it in 
elaboration of some design “which makes the grasping of the projecting points easy” 
(Watt, 1903 : 252), has not been observed in recent times, although there are a number 
of such blocks known. Most of them, however, are used to trace the design on the 
fabric using sienna earth, or they were utilised for printing bandhani imitations. 


3. The history of bandhani textiles 


In contrast, for example, to patola, very little research has been done on the history of 
bandhani textiles, so important for North Western India. The tie-and-dye technique 
used on fabrics is no doubt a very old process for patterning textiles and since the term 
bandhani denotes both the textiles and the technique of tying before dyeing, we are on 
a much sounder ground here than in most of the other types of textile. We can usually 
recognize bandhani in lexicons and other literature, both Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

One of the earliest references to bandhani fabrics is in Bana’s Harshacharita or 
life of king Harsha (606-648 AD). According to Agrawala (1959 : 65 f) the poet writes 
that at the wedding of one of the prince’s sisters “old matrons were skilled in many 
sorts of (textile-) patterning, some of which were in the process of being tied (bandhya- 
mana)”. The text says that these tied textiles were carefully dyed. In the same work it 
is said that ladies’ skirts were made out of these fabrics (which Moti Chandra calls 
pulakabanddha). These could have been garments similar to those illustrated on Ajanta 
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wall-paintings (Cave No. 1, 6th/7th century) where maidservants wear blouses with 
clearly discernible tie-dye patterns : large bright dots and rings on almost transparent 
dark violet fabrics. There are also green jackets with such patterns. In the Bagh caves, 
bandhani garments also seem to be depicted, and, according to Moti Chandra, consist 
of “‘a long-sleeved greenish-yellow tunic decorated with a white dot-in-circle motive”. 

The bandhani type of fabrics of Indian origin found at Fostat in Egypt and 
attributed to the late medieval period (see Irwin and Hall, 1971 :17 and Plate 5A) 
appeared to have been only cheap imitations of true bandhani and made with printing 
blocks. 

True Gujarat bandhani are mentioned in Varnaka, the seventeenth century in- 
ventory, under bandhalaya (Moti Chandra, 1961 : 24). 

The other terms—chunari in Rajasthani or chundali in Gujarati—can be proved 
as having been common in that period by the statement of an unknown writer from 
Gujarat (around A.D. 1373), using the expression chundali navarangiya, multi-coloured 
bandhani (?) textiles. From Rajasthan at about the same time the phrase “patoliya 
chunari” is recorded (Moti Chandra, 1973 :148). Bandhani textiles are not positively 
identifiable in lists of textiles exported by the English East India Company (see for 
example Irwin’s comments, 1966). In miniature paintings the technique can never be 
distinguished with positive certainty from printed or embroidered patterns. However, it 
is possible that circular forms arranged in an irregular manner on the earlier miniatures 
from Mewar (around 1670), represent tie-dyed fabrics’, although this cannot be 
proved. 

It is interesting to note that the following verse appears on a Rajasthani painting 
depicting the heroine in a bandhani-patterned odhani running to her lover in a rainstorm: 

“Don’t think oh Badal! [i.e. Krishna] that you have frightened me, 

Don’t think that your silvery lightening will make me stay at home, 

Don’t think I will stay away for fear that my new chundari will be spoiled, 

I will go to the well and meet my beloved on the way, 

The flowering red colour of my chundari will make me more beautiful for him.” 
(Translated by J. Dhamija, 1964: 28) 


4. Catalogue 


(a) Silk bandhani fabrics with floral medallions; multiple borders sur- 
rounding a main field, contrasting in colour, plain or simply decorated 
with large medallions. From Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kutch. 

This group of saris and odhani (shoulder covers) are believed to come from 
Saurashtra or Kutch. They are marked by the strong contrast in colours between the 
main field and the borders. The main field is plain or adorned with fine round dots 
and rows of dots forming large lozenges, enriched with medallions arranged sym- 
metrically. These medallions are filled with simple floral patterns or with circles of 
female dancers. In the border stripes, one finds motifs like plants, geometrical designs 
and figures, mostly winding curves with flowers and leaves, dotted triangles or parrots, 
peacocks, elephants and female dancers in combination with floral medallions, foliage 
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plants, etc. The most common colour combination is yellow in the main field, with a 
red border; or a red main field with a bluish-black border; in certain cases, borders 
with a red ground surround a white or blackish blue main field. 

The tracing of the patterns is done by using wooden stamps. For straight lines, 
strings are dipped in geru red clay. 

Almost all pieces are of light smooth silk (satin weave); however, cotton fabrics 
were also designed in exactly the same manner. 

Rows of small white dots form the designs. These were kept tied when the 
textile was dyed in all the colours, yellow, red and/or blackish blue. Some yellow or 
red elements remained open while dyeing in the corresponding colours. Occasionally 
the pattern is enriched by tinting a few dots green. Sometimes, green (or blue, which 
produces the effect of green on a yellow ground) is painted, or possibly the tips were 
tied with yarn which was still moist with blue or green dye. The latter technique was 
presumably applied in bandhani No. 69 on a yellow ground with red yarn or possibly 
the red colour was removed around the corresponding point by applying the discharge 
method. Only bandhani No. 72 shows somewhat bigger rectangular tie-dyed dots 
besides the small ones. 

The textiles of this group seryed as full sari or as odhani (shoulder covers). Two 
end-pieces of the same pattern might indicate that the cloth was intended to be cut in 
the middle and to be sewn together lengthwise for an odhani, while a sari always shows 
one more richly adorned end-piece. Quite often these end-pieces are adorned with 
woven gilt metal threads. 

The origin of textiles of this group is not exactly known. They are from 
Saurashtra or Kutch and were manufactured mainly at the end of the 1gth century 
or beginning of zoth century. Even today, they are produced in this form, for example 
in Bhuj (Kutch) on fine cotton, georgette and often also on artificial silk—but no longer 
on silk satin. The design is called rasamandala, circle of dancers, in Gujarat, even if no 
human figures are visible. 


67 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, late rgth or early 20th 
century. 


Accession No. 1475 (1967) 


Length 375cm —- Width (present size) 158cm 
Colours : 


‘The field is white. The borders and small medallions in the field are tie-dyed red with spots reserved in white. 
Some of the spots are tinted green. 


‘The odhani has been cut at the former centre of its length, and re-joined with the sewing 
machine. Only fragments remain of the central medallions, but in the field are four pairs of very small 
floral medallions on red ground. The central medallions appear to have been larger versions of the 
same type. The central dot of each medallion is tinted green. 

: The field is surrounded by a border of round flowers, amid simple groups of leaves, flanked by 
Pairs of parrots. Rows of single motifs of the six-dot pattern are tie-dyed at the inner and outer edges. 
‘ The main pallav has a border of large round flowers set amid groups of leaves, and flanked by 
pairs of elephants. Individual dots in the pattern, and a few dots on the ground, are tinted green. Below 
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this, the field border is repeated. The lower end of the cloth appears to have been cut away. 
The border at the other end of the cloth consists of formal flowers outlined in dots, on a ground 
powdered with dots. The border is partly repaired with other pieces of silk. 


68 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, early 20th 
century. 


Accession No. 360 (1953) 
Length 378cm Width 141.5cm 


Colours : 


The field is yellow. The borders and medallions in the field are tic-dyed red with spots reserved in white. Some 
of the spots are tinted green. 


The field is plain yellow, and contains two medallions each filled with four flowers, parrots 
and a group of leaves around a central lotus, and surrounded by a ring of buds resting on the points 
of scallops. 

The border consists of small round floral medallions flanked by elephants. The six-dot pattern 
appears at the edge of the field. At each side edge is a narrow border of trefoils on a ground powdered 
with dots. Under the pallav is a border of round flowers flanked by parrots, and below it, a row of 
buds resting on the points of scallops. 


69 SARI (bandhani): silk, tic-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late rgth or early 
2oth century. 


Accession No. 449 PLATE 63A 
Length 377cm Width 125cm 


Colours : 
‘The field is yellow with spots of red. The borders and medallions are dyed red with spots of white reserved. 


Additional data : 


The pilu panetar is used by several Hindu castes in the marriage ceremony. This textile is often given to the bride by 
her maternal uncle. 


The sari has a yellow field decorated with small spots of red. Three medallions are placed down 
the centre, each containing a decorative lotus surrounded by the six-dot pattern. The grounds of the 
medallions are dyed red. 

At each side is a border of round flowers, each with a group of four leaves round it, flanked by 
pairs of peacocks. At each end is a broader border of formalised flowers outlined in dots on a ground 
powdered with dots. Above this is a border of quatrefoil flowers linked by long curving stems. At the 
edge of the field is the six-dot pattern, which appears again below the borders. 

At one end, the pallav has a broad border of silver-gilt thread, bounded by groups of narrow 
stripes of silver-gilt thread. 


70 PART OF AN ODHANI (bandhani): georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch or 
Saurashtra, goth century. 


Accession No. 375 (1953) 
Length 355.5em Width 151cm 


Ill 


Colours : 
‘Tie-dyed in spots of white and cyclamen on a ground dyed orange. Some of the spots of the flame red medallions 
are tinted blue. 
The piece is of fine silk georgette, now very fragile. The edges have been cut and hemmed with 
the sewing machine. 
In the centre is a medallion containing four flowers on a ground powdered with spots, in white 
and blue on a flame-coloured ground. The field has a pattern of larger spots tie-dyed to give concentric 
rounds of cyclamen and white, on a ground dyed orange. 


71 SARI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, late rgth century. 


Accession No. 450 PLATE 63B 
Length : 377¢cm Width 138cm 
Colours : 
The field is yellow. The borders and medallions are dyed red with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of 
the spots are tinted green. 


The sari is made from two breadths of silk sewn together. Placed down the centre of the field 
are three large medallions each containing eight dancing ladies around a central lotus. They are in- 
terspersed with flowers. The pattern is tie-dyed in spots of white, and the ground is powdered with 
yellow spots. Some spots in the costumes of the ladies are tinted green. At the outer edge of each medal- 
lion is a band of chevrons, and then the six-dot pattern in yellow interspersed with single dots tinted 
green, 

The side borders consist of small lotus medallions surrounded by leaves, and flanked by ele- 
phants, outlined in white on a ground powdered with yellow spots, which are tied in groups of three. 
The guard borders are a chevron pattern. At the edge of the field is the six-dot pattern, in yellow in- 
terspersed with single dots tinted green. 

The pallav has four borders. At the edge of the field is a pattern of round flowers and leaves, 
interspersed with parrots, on a ground powdered with yellow spots which are tied in groups of three. 
The next border continues the side borders of the sari, but is of lotuses flanked by elephants, outlined 
in white spots on a ground powdered with yellow spots. The main border has a formal tree at the centre, 
and at each side a formal flowering plant flanked by dancing ladies. The ground is powdered with yel- 
low spots. The last border of the pallav is a repetition of the first, the pattern of flowers, leaves and birds 
which appears at the edge of the field. 

This sari has no gold border. 


72 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 19th or 
early 2oth century. 


Accession No. 1440 PLATE 61 
Length 188cm —_ Width 62cm 


Colours : 


‘The field is black, with the pattern reserved in white and red. The borders and medallions are red, with spots 
reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 

‘The odhani is made from two breadths of silk sewn together. The field is black, with a trellis 
pattern of lozenges composed of double lines of small spots of white. At each intersection is a spot 
reserved in red. Within each compartment is a flower of six spots of white, with a spot of red at the 
centre. ! 
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Just above the pallav is a medallion containing ten ladies dancing around a central lotus. The 
ground is filled with flowers and small peacocks. The six-dot pattern appears at the outer edge of the 
medallion. At each side is a border of small medallions outlined in small dots, each containing a flower 
of six dots of white, and a central dot tinted green. The medallions are surrounded by groups of four 
leaves, and flanked by pairs of peacocks. The spots on the tails of the peacocks are tinted green. At the 
outer edge is a border of undulating stem bearing quatrefoil flowers and partly opened buds on a ground 
powdered with spots. 

The pallav has a series of three borders; at the edge of the field, a border of small lotus medal- 
lions surrounded by groups of leaves, and flanked by elephants. Adjoining this is the main border, with 
a formal tree at the centre, and at each side, two flowering plants, each flanked by a pair of dancing 
ladies. The ground is powdered with spots. Under this is a border of small lotuses, set amid leaves and 
interspersed with parrots. 

At the end of the pallav is a broad border woven in silver-gilt thread, which appears on both 
halves of the fabric. 


73 SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, early 2oth century. 
Accession No. 367 (1953) PLATE 62 
Length 389em = Width 122cm 


Colours : 


The field is blue with the pattern reserved in white and red. The borders and medallions are red, with spots 
reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


The field is divided into a trellis pattern of lozenges formed from small spots of red. At each 
intersection is a larger spot of red. Within each compartment is a small round medallion containing a 
round flower. In the centre of the field are three larger medallions, each containing a formal lotus on 
a red ground. 

At each side is a border of round flowers, each surrounded by four leaves and flanked by pairs 
of peacocks. The pallav at each end contains two borders—a lower one of flowering plants flanked by 
dancing ladies, on a ground closely powdered with spots. Some individual spots on the ground between 
the branches of the plants are tinted green, as are some of the decorative spots on the odhani of the ladies. 

Above this is a border of small lotus medallions, each surrounded by four leaves, and flanked 
by pairs of elephants. There is a deep band of plain red at each end of the cloth, and at the main pallav 
a broad band woven in silver-gilt thread, flanked by finer stripes of silver-gilt thread. 


74 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 1gth 
century. 


Accession No. 426 PLATE 63C 
Length 408.5cm Width 171.5cm 
Colours : 
‘The field is red, with spots reserved in white. The borders and medallions are black, with spots reserved in white 
and red. 


The odhani is made from two breadths of satin, tie-dyed together and sewn together down the 
centre. The field is red, with a simple pattern of white spots. In the centre are three lotus medallions sur- 


rounded by the six-dot pattern. 

The borders are double-dyed in black with the patterns reserved in white, and a few additional 
spots reserved in red. At the sides and one end of the field is a border of small round floral medallions, 
surrounded by four leaves and flanked by pairs of peacocks. At the inner edge of the field is the six-dot 
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pattern. At each side edge is a border of trefoils, outlined in white dots, with a red dot in each lobe, on 
a ground powdered with dots. 

The main pallav has three borders, the main one containing flowering plants flanked by dancing 
ladies on a ground powdered with white dots. There are individual red dots in the plants and on the 
costumes of the ladies. Above this is a border of small lotus medallions, each flanked by elephants. 
Above this, at the edge of the field, is a narrower border of round flowers with pairs of leaves, flanked by 
parrots. At the end of the pallav is a border woven in silver-gilt thread. The border on the left-hand cloth 
is broader than that on the right-hand cloth. 

At the opposite end of the odkani is a smaller pallav of formal flowers outlined in dots of white 
with spots of red at the centre. The ground is powdered with white spots. 


75 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed- fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 20th century. 


Accession No. 1476 PLATE 63D 
Length 344cm Width 125cm 
Colours : 


‘The field is red, with spots reserved in white, The borders are black, with spots reserved in white and red. 


The field has three lozenge-shaped medallions down the centre, and four pairs of small round 
floral medallions in the ground. The ground is covered with a simple pattern of spots. 

At each side is a simple border of undulating stem bearing leaves, outlined in spots of white with 
a red spot within each leaf, and red spots in the ground. At the edge of the field is the six-dot pattern. 

The pallav contains a row of the same pattern, and above it, a row of large buds resting on the 
points of scallops. At the lower edge of the pallav is a border of formal trees on a es powdered with 
spots. Both end-pieces are the same, 


76 FRAGMENT OF AN ODHANI (bandhani): _ silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 
early 20th century. 


Accession No. 102 
Length 73cm = Width 80cm 


Colours : 


‘Tie-dyed in spots of white on a ground dyed rose pink. The field is double-dyed in dark blue, leaving the white 
spots and other rose pink spots reserved. 
The fragment is one end of a simple breadth of cloth from an odhani. There is a selvedge at each 
side. 

4 The borders are tie-dyed in spots of white on a rose pink ground. At the side, the border is of 
tigers and birds, with an outer border of simple floral ornament at the edge of the cloth. The pallav 
contains tigers, an elephant, a peacock, and a flowering plant outlined in spots on a ground powdered 
with spots. Above the pallav are two bands of floral ornament. 

. The field has a trellis pattern of lozenges, each side of which is a block of two rows each of four 
spots, in white. At each intersection is a single spot of white, and within each compartment is a group 
of three spots of white. 

The spots at the intersections and the groups in the compartments are further reserved within 
larger spots of rose pink, and the field is double-dyed dark blue. 


(b) Silk and cotton bandhani fabrics with figurative medallions; multiple 
borders surrounding a richly decorated red ground. From Gujarat, 
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Saurashtra (Jamnagar) or Kutch. 

In this group of saris and odhani fabrics—again from Saurashtra or Kutch—the 
individual motifs of the previous textiles are practically repeated in the selvedge 
borders and in the medallions composed of dancing ladies. But on the whole, these 
bandhani fabrics are more richly adorned, especially in the main fields, which are 
covered with branches of mango trees, called amba dala, with hiding female dancers, 
elephants and peacocks. However, the ground is uniformly red; thus the main field 
and the borders are not in contrasting colours. These examples (as in group (a)) prove 
all the more clearly that the same types of pattern used for smooth satin silk were 
formerly used for light cotton fabrics in linen weave. Saris and odhani shoulder cloths, 
varying only in format, show a similar pattern arrangement. 

In this group as in the first, white and yellow dots compose the main patterns. 
It can be assumed that first the white elements were tied, and that after the yellow- 
dyeing, the yellow ones were tied, while the few green spots were painted by hand with 
green or blue colour. In a modern shawl (No. 81) dated back to 1950 which shows 
rather clumsy craftsmanship, this colour was applied in broad lines. For tying the 
textile—especially in the case of a thin cotton fabric—it was often folded several times, 
in order to reduce the tedious work. 

Except bandhani No. 81 all the examples are dateable to the end of 19th or to 
the beginning of goth century. 


77, ODHANI (bandhani) : _ silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late igth or 
early 2oth century. 


Accession No. 728 PLATE 64 
Length 197cm Width 17ocm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


The odhani is made from two pieces, with a lengthwise seam. The main pallav has a deep border 
of silver-gilt thread at one half of the cloth; the other half is plain. 

In the centre is a round medallion, containing a circle of eight dancing ladies, interspersed 
with flowers, on a ground powdered with white dots. The outer edge of the medallion has an enclosing 
band composed of two pairs of stems with small leaves. The entire ground of the field has a close pattern 
of peacocks amid sprays of leaves, outlined in spots of white with individual spots tinted green. 

At the sides of the field are narrow borders of round flowers flanked by leaves and pairs of parrots. 
The spots outlining the parrots are tinted green. Outside this and continuing round the edge of the 
field above the pallav is a border of small round medallions flanked by elephants. One ring in cach 
medallion is tinted green. At the outer edge of the side is a pattern of partly opened lotus buds ona ground 
powdered with spots. 

The main pallav has a pattern of a formal tree at the centre, and at each side, a flowering plant 
flanked by dancing ladies, on a ground powdered with spots. Individual spots in the plants, and on the 
costumes of the ladies, are tinted green. At the lower edge of the pallav is a border of scallops bearing 
buds and partly opened flowers. 

At the opposite end of the odhani is a simple border of quatrefoil flowers amid groups of leaves, 
interspersed with lozenges. 
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78 SARI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late rgth century. 
Accession No. 358 (1953) PLATE 65A 
Length 426.5cm Width 122cm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


In the field of the sari are two large medallions each containing ten ladies dancing around a 
central lotus, outlined in small white spots. Between each pair of ladies is a round flower of six large white 
spots, with a central spot of green. Between the flowers are peacocks, and the ground of the medallion 
is filled with a powdering of yellow spots. At the edge of the medallions is the six-dot pattern, here tinted 


The field is filled with a pattern of long curving stems, outlined in yellow dots, with leaves out- 
lined in white dots. Amid the leaves are birds, elephants and dancing ladies. 

At each side of the sari is a border of small lotus medallions set amid groups of leaves and flanked 
by peacocks. The guard borders are single chevrons. At the outer edge is a pattern of undulating stems 
and partly opened buds, outlined in white on a ground powdered with yellow spots. 

The pallav consists of four borders. At the edge of the field is a band of round flowers flanked 
by parrots. The next band, which continues the side borders, consists of small lotus medallions with the 
three-dot pattern at their outer edge, tinted green. The medallions are interspersed with elephants and 
birds. The main border has a formal tree at the centre, and at each side, a flowering plant flanked by 
a pair of dancing ladies. The ground is powdered with yellow spots. The last border of the pallav is a 
repetition of the first, the pattern of round flowers and birds, which appeared at the edge of the field. 

At the end of the pallav is a broad band woven in silver-gilt thread, flanked by stripes of silver- 
gilt thread. This band has been dyed a darker shade of red. 


79 SARI (bandhani) : ‘silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, early 20th century. 
Accession No. 362 (1953) 
Length 365cm Width 122cm 
Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 

At the end of the field, just above the pallav is a large medallion containing four pairs of dancing 
ladies around a lotus at the centre, and interspersed with flowers, on a ground powdered with spots. The 
field itselfis filled with a pattern of birds and sprays of leaves. At the edge of the field is the six-dot pattern, 
and inside it, at the edge of the main field pattern, is a three-dot pattern. 

The side borders contain small round floral medallions, set amid groups of four leaves, and 
flanked by peacocks. It continues at the end of the sari, where it has below it, a border of formal flowers 
on a ground powdered with spots. ¥ 

The pallav has a border of lotus medallions, flanked by elephants. Above this border is a row 


of parrots and leaves. Below it is a border with a formal tree at the centre, flanked by two flowering 
plants. At each end of the border is a dancing lady. The ground is powdered with spots. 


80 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, probably Jamnagar, 
late 19th or early 20th century. 
Accession No. 1696 (1968) COLOUR PLATE X 
Length 345cm = Width 169cm 
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X ODHANI (bandhani ie-dyed fab: Pi G rashtra, proba! amnagar, late 19th or early 2oth cent 
x NI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, probably J ° ury 
D ): silk, = 
No. 80). 





Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


aa The odhani is made from two pieces of satin, joined in a lengthwise seam down the centre of the 
loth, 
At each end of the field is a round medallion containing ten dancing ladies around a central 


flower. The ladies are tie-dyed in spots of white, the ground is powdered with spots of yellow, and the 
outer band of the medallion has spots coloured green. The field is filled with a pattern of long curving 
stems bearing pairs of pointed leaves, interspersed with dancing ladies, elephants, peacocks and flowers. 

The field-pattern is in dots of white, with small groups of three yellow dots arranged in tri- 
angles in the interstices of the pattern. The field is surrounded by two borders. The inner one is of ‘parrots 
and round flowers in spots of white, and the outer border contains round flowers and peacocks at the 
side of the cloth, and round flowers, elephants and parrots at each end of the cloth. Outside the field 
borders at the sides of the cloth are borders of long undulating stems bearing half-open lotus buds, out- 
lined in spots of white on a ground powdered with spots of yellow. 

At each end is a pallav containing dancing ladies, flowering plants, peacocks, and parrots out- 
lined in spots of white on a ground powdered with yellow spots. Under the pallav is a narrow band of 
flowers and parrots. 

‘The various borders are separated by lines of yellow dots, with the six-dot pattern at the outer 
edge of the pallav and at the edge of the field. 


8x PART OF AN ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or 
Kutch, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 380 (1953) PLATE 65B 
Length 205cm = Width 114cm 


Colours : 
The ground is red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted grecn. 

The piece is one half of an odhani. In the field is a pattern of floral ornament outlined in tie-dyed 
spots of yellow and white, among which are peacocks, outlined in spots tinted green, with the wings 
remaining white. At one selvedge side of the field is a half-medallion containing three dancing ladies, 
interspersed with flowers, and small birds, around a central medallion of floral ornament. Surrounding 
the field is an inner border of parrots outlined alternately in dots of green and of yellow, between which 
are single buds on short stems, and an outer border of elephants and sprays of flowers and leaves, At 
the selvedge is a border of undulating stem bearing half-open flowers of lotus, in white dots on a ground 
powdered with yellow dots. 

At each end is a pallav containing dancing ladies alternating with flowering plants on a ground 
powdered green and yellow. Below the pallav is a band of interlacing pattern outlined in dots of yellow. 

The cotton threads of the tying still remain on the cloth. 


(ce) Silk and cotton bandhani fabrics with square central fields; multiple 
borders surrounding almost square main fields with full or half medal- 
lions on a richly decorated ground. From Gujarat, Kutch or Saurashtra. 

The finest bandhani designs, composed of tiny dots are found in this group most 
of them in the form of odhani (shoulder covers) which appear extremely uniform in 
their pattern arrangement. All these pieces are made of two woven widths sewn to- 
gether lengthwise. Several borders form the frame which is adorned with geometrical 
and floral motifs most often in the form of six-dots, arrow heads, spiral wave, rows 
of buta or flowers, small flowering plants and scrolling waves with buds. The main field, 
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in the same colour as the border (Nos. 85 and 86) or in a contrasting colour (Nos. 82, 
83, 84) shows a large central medallion with a big flower surrounded by small buta- 
motifs. Four smaller medallions are evenly placed in the main field, the motif being 
repeated in the selvedge borders and in the corners, where the borders arch into the 
main field. Only one odhani shows a small square main field with a central medallion 
on a lozenge-dotted ground. The pattern of the field changes from plain parts to scrolls 
with leaves or lozenges with flowers. 

The dominating colours are red in the case of single coloured textiles, red and 
bluish-black in case of pieces with the borders contrasting with the main field. The 
small bandhani-dots appear mostly in white, rarely dyed with yellow; but always a 
few dots are tinted green. In most of the examples, it becomes obvious that the fabric 
was folded into two or four layers for tying. Thus the coloured spot in the centre of 
an element, the still raised tip of the bound point appears partly on the front and 
partly on the back of the fabric. 

According to E. Fischer and Haku Shah, bandhani fabrics of this type were 
mainly manufactured by the Muslim Khatri community in Kutch, specially in the 
town of Abdasa. The fact that absolutely no figurative patterns appear, is a clear 
indication that they were meant for Muslim consumers. The dark black and red type 
is called chandrokhani, literally ‘moonlit textile’. In this group is also included, a small 
modern kerchief of light cotton crepe, possibly from Jamnagar, in Saurashtra, made 
into a veil for a bride, its pattern tallies simplified, with older traditional types. It is 
enriched by silver thread embroidery and the application of spangles. 

A comparison of textile No. 88 with a real bandhani shoulder cloth shows that 
this type was frequently imitated in design and colour in the less time-consuming and 
hence cheaper resist dyeing process. This was already being done at the beginning of 
the present century. 


82 ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early 20th century. 
' 
Accession No. 25 1 PLATE 67A 


u 
Length 2o1cm = Width 164.5cm 
\ 


Colours : 
‘The field is red, with the pattern reserved in spots of white. The red dye has seeped considerably into the spots. 
‘The borders and medallions are black, with the pattern reserved in spots of white. Some of the spots are tinted 
green. 


In the field is a medallion with a quatrefoil at its centre, surrounded by eight lobes of floral 
ornament, with an outer band of cones on a ground powdered with spots. In each corner is a smaller 
medallion, with a central floral mot/f surrounded by eight cones. 

The field is divided into lozenges by lines of guilloche ornament set between double lines of 
spots. In each compartment is a round flower surrounded by small lozenges of nine dots. At the edge of 
the field is a border of cones on a ground powdered with spots. There is a buta-motif at each corner, and 
a half-medallion at the centre of each side. At the edge of the field is the six-dot pattern. 

At each side is a band of scrolls set between bands of chevrons, with the border of cones on a 
ground powdered with spots repeated at the outer edge. At each end is a band of the scroll pattern, 
and adjoining it a broad band of fowers and leaves on a ground powdered with spots. The ends of the 
cloth are red. At the main pallav, the right-hand half of the cloth has a broad border woven in silver-—~ 
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arat, Kutch, early 20th century (No. 83). 


XI ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Guj 





gilt thread. The other half of the cloth has a series of tie-dyed borders on a black ground. The pattern of 
scrolls is set between two bands of the cone pattern, with the six-dot pattern at the outer edge. 


83 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early 20th century. 
Accession No. 366 (1953) COLOUR PLATE XI 
Length 200cm Width 158.5cm 


Colours : 


The field is red, with the pattern reserved in spots of white. The red dye has seeped considerably into the spots. 
‘The borders and medallions are black, with the pattem reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


The odhani is made from two pieces of silk, sewn together down the centre of their length. In 
the field is a medallion with a quatrefoil of strapwork at the centre, surrounded by eight lobes of floral 
ornament, and with an outer border of cones, on a ground powdered with spots. In each corner is a 
round medallion, containing a flower surrounded by eight cones. The medallions are black, but the 
main field is red, with a pattern of scrolling floral stems on a ground powdered with spots. Some of the 
spots are tinted green. 

The field is surrounded by a border of cones on a ground powdered with spots. At each corner is 
a bula-motif, and there is a half-medallion at the centre of each side. At each side of the odhani is a border 
of scrolls set between lines of chevrons, and then an outer border of the cone pattern ona ground powdered 

* with spots, and the six-dot pattern at the outer edge. The six-dot pattern also appears at the edge of the 
field, and around each medallion. 

At each end of the odhani is a border of scrolls, and adjoining it a border of flowers and leaves 
on a ground powdered with spots. At one end, on one half of the cloth, is a border woven in silver-gilt 
thread. The other half of the cloth is completed with a tie-dyed pattern of a band of scrolls set between 
two bands of cones, and the six-dot pattern at the outer edges. 


84 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, late 1gth or early goth 
century. 

Accession No. 493 (1953) PLATE 66 
Length 00cm = Width 170cm 


Colours : 
‘The field is black. The borders and medallions are red, with the pattern reserved in spots of white. 


In the field is a large medallion with a quatrefoil of strap-work at the centre, surrounded by 
eight lobes of floral ornament, outside which is a band of cones on a ground powdered with spots. In each 
corner is a smaller medallion with a round flower, surrounded by cones on a ground powdered with 
spots. The main field is dyed black. 

‘The odhani is surrounded by a series of broad red borders. At the edge of the field is a band of 
cones on a ground powdered with spots. There is a buta-motif in each corner and a half medallion at the 
centre of each side, extending into the field. At each side is a band of floral ornament set between bands 
of scrolls. At the outer edge is a repetition of the pattern of cones on a ground powdered with spots. 

At each end of the cloth is a broad border of flowers and leaves on a ground powdered with spots, 
and set between a band of scroll pattern and a band of chevrons. At one end, to form the main pallao 
the floral pattern of the side borders is repeated between bands of the cone motif on a ground powdered 
with spots. The pattern only extends over one breadth of the cloth; the other has a broad woven border 


of silver-gilt thread. 
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8; PART OF AN ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early to 
mid goth century. 


Accession No. 379 (1953) 
Length 193.5em _ Width 91.5cm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is crimson with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


The piece is one half of an odhani. The companion-piece which would normally be tie-dyed 
with it is missing. The piece was folded half-way down its length, and the pattern tie-dyed through four 
layers (that is, folded together with the second half of the odhani). The knots have been separated but 
the tie-threads are still upon the cloth. 

‘The field is tie-dyed with an all-over pattern of scrolling leaf stems outlined in white dots, on 
a ground powdered with yellow dots. Some of the leaves are tinted green. In the corners of the field are 
small round medallions. The field is surrounded by a border of buta-motif at each corner, and a half- 
medallion at the centre of the side border. 

The side borders consist of three bands of geometric ornament and an outer border of cones. 

‘The end border is a broad band of intricate geometric and floral ornament in white, yellow and 
green dots. At the outer edge of the borders are two bands of yellow dots and a row of the six-dot pyramid 
pattern. 


86 ODHANI (bandhani): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Kutch, early 20th century. 
Accession No. 1439 (1966) PLATE 67B 
Length 195cem = Width 156.5cm 


Colours : 
The ground is red, with spots reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. A small patch at cach side is 
dyed black. 


The odhani is made from two pieces, with a central lengthwise seem. At the centre is a medallion 
composed of a flower surrounded by eight buta-motifs, with an outer band of the six-dot pattern. The 
medallion is set on a small field decorated with small lozenges composed of sixteen spots, interspersed 
with larger spots which are tinted green. At each side of the field is a series of borders of simple floral 
ornament, cones, scrolls and spot patterns, separated by bands of chevrons. At each side at the edge of 
the cloth, is a small patch dyed black, with a zig-zag line of spots reserved in white, with an additional 
red outline formed by re-tying part of the knot after the red dye-bath. 

Above and below this band of border patterns are broad borders extending the full width of the 
odhani, and forming the pallav. The first band is of undulating leaf stem, and adjoining it is a border of 
formal flowers on a ground powdered with spots. Below this is a band of chevrons, with the six-dot 
pattern, at their outer edge, and under this, a plain area on which are two widely spaced rows of dots, 
of which alternate dots are tinted green. 

At each end of the cloth is a broad band of plain red, with two white lines across it, formed by 
tying the cloth tightly before dyeing. At one end, one half of the cloth hasa broad border woven in silver- 
gilt thread. The matching half of the cloth, and the two halves at the other end, are finished with a tie- 
dyed pattern, the leaf-stem design which occurs as the first border of the pallav. 


87 KERCHIEF (bandhani): cotton chiffon, tie-dyed fabric, embroidered with silver thread and 
spangles. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, made in 1968. 


Accession No. 1573 (1968) PLATE 67C 
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Length 57em = Width 59cm 


Colours : 
The field is red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green. The borders are 
black, with spots reserved in white and yellow, and further spots reserved in red. 
Embroidery: silver thread, silver spangles. 


Additional data: 


The kerchief is a small sample of a style being made up for the veil of a bride. These veils are square, somewhat 
smaller than those of traditional bandhani work. 

The piece is half-the-width of the fabric, with a selvedge at one side. It was folded in half across 
its centre for tying, and was probably tied together with the matching half of the fabric, to make two 
kerchiefs. The knots would thus run through four layers of fabric, as is normal is this type of work, on 
cotton. 

The small central field is tie-dyed in a pattern comprising a floral medallion with the pattern 
outlined in spots of white, and the ground powdered with spots of yellow. A few individual spots are 
tinted green. 

The broad borders are dyed black at a second dipping, the pattern being in spots of white with 
yellow spots over the ground. In each corner is a buta-motif decorated with floral ornament. The border 
is of smaller cones, and there is an outer border of scrolls, in which a few additional spots are reserved 
in red, The lines of the border are in spot of yellow and at the edge of the field is the six-dot pattern, 

The patterns are further decorated all over with rather loosely couched embroidery in a variety 
of silver threads and silver wires with silver spangles. 


88 ODHANI (imitation of bandhani): silk, printed by a discharge method, From Gujarat, Kutch, 
2oth century. 


Accession No. 740 (1958) PLATE 67D 
Length 200cm = Width 157cm 


Colours : 
‘The field is red, with spots of lighter red (discharged). The borders and medallions are black, with spots of 
white. The discharge medium has been block-printed. 

The odhani is made from two pieces of silk joined together with a seam. In the centre of the field 
is a medallion containing a quatrefoil of strapwork surrounded by eight lobes of floral ornament and an 
outer border of cones on a spotted ground. In each corner is a smaller medallion of floral ornament. 

The field is red, with a pattern of scrolling stems bearing small round flowers, outlined in spots 
which are discharged and appear a paler red. At the edge of the field is a border of cones on a spotted 
ground, with a buta-motif at each corner and a half-medallion at the centre of each side. Around this is 
a border of scrolls, and a border of floral ornament. A copy of the six-dot pattern of bandhani work appears 
at each side, and at the edge of the field and around the medallion. 

A pallav is formed at each end of the odhani by a broad border of flowers and leaves. 

The whole design is a close imitation of bandhani pattern. 


(d) Cotton muslin bandhani fabrics with many squares; fields divided into 
squares or lozenges filled with geometric floral and figurative designs. 
From Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kutch. 

The dominating principle in the design of these thin cotton textiles from Gujarat 
is the division of the field into regular squares, parallel to the edges, or into lozenges, 
diagonal to the edges. These trellises are filled with geometrical patterns with various 
forms of flowers and leaves or with figurative motifs like elephants, lady dancers etc. 
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The bandhani fabrics No. 95 and 96 are patterned according to the same principle. 
However, the trellis is formed by cross-like flowers, an old Indian motif, and the com- 
partments are filled with small flowers. These small compartments extend over the 
ground or are surrounded by frames showing in a simple form the border motifs of 
the first two groups. 

In all cases, the colour of the ground is red, orange or brownish red; white, 
yellow and some few green-tinted spots form the motifs. The manufacturing process 
can be deduced from the bandhani fabrics Nos. go and gt. The thin fabric is folded into 
four, hence green is applied partly as individual dots and partly filling larger green 
portions (see No. g1). Next, the white and the green spots are tied; this is followed 
by the yellow-dyeing. The yellow dots are now reserved and the red dyeing is carried 
out. On odhani No. 92 we find in the selvedge borders next to the small dots large drop- 
like pairs of spots which were partly painted green. 

The motifs and the patterning of the modern examples are based on old forms, 
as represented in No. 94. In such old brownish-red pieces, the lines forming the trellis 
are woven with gilt threads and often the centres of the compartments, patterned in 
the bandhani technique, show in addition a small brocade circle or a small flower. 

Even today, these gharcholu bandhani fabrics are manufactured in the traditional 
form by the Khatri communities, both Muslim and Hindu. The fabric woven with a 
gold thread trellis pattern was formerly obtained from Banares. In cheaper varieties, 
the borders and stripes of metal threads are sewn on the textile. In the marriage cere- 
monies, they are used by many Hindu communities to cover the bride, or as saris for 
well-to-do ladies attending such ceremonies. Textile No. 93 is an imitation, done in 
the resist printing technique; it is also adorned with a brocaded trellis pattern while 
in al] the other recent examples the division of the field is effected through rows of small 
bandhani dots. 


89 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric with a trellis pattern brocaded in silver-gilt thread. 
From Gujarat, Kutch or Saurashtra, mid goth century. 


Accession No. 2814 (1975) PLATE 68 
Length 194cm = Width 184cm 
Colours : 


‘The ground is red with the pattern reserved in spots of white, yellow and green. The brocade work is done 
with silver-gilt thread with a red silk core. 


The square odhani consists of two pieces of identically patterned cotton cloth, sewn together 
lengthwise. 

The ground is covered by a trellis pattern of squares or rectangles formed by bands of silver-gilt 
thread which have a width of about one cm. Each compartment has a circular dot of the same material 
in the centre. 

: The entire fabric is framed by compartments each containing a seated lady. The surrounding 
Space is densely filled with small yellow dots. In the main field, the motifs are arranged in vertical lines, 
Some of concentric circles which alternate with elephants, ladies, lozenges and stylized flowers appear 
as well. 

On one side, the fabric shows a plain red border. 
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go ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. The piece is unopened. From Gujarat, Saurashtra 
or Kutch, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 98 (1953) PLATE 70A 
Length 24.5cm (folded and tied), 40cm (partly open end) Width 34cm (folded and tied) 


Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


An odhani cloth, the two layers of which are folded together at the centre, so that the pattern is 
tied through the four layers of the fabric. The pattern consists of a square trellis outlined in double rows 
of yellow dots. The lengthwise rows of dots were tied first, and the others fitted between. The squares are 
filled alternatively with a round medallion, a flower, a lady and an elephant, The spots of these motifs 
are tie-dyed in white and yellow. Some individual dots are tinted green. 


9x SARI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, goth century. 
Accession No. 385 (1953) PLATE 70B 
Length 300.5cm ~- Width 125cm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white. Some of the groups of spots are roughly tinted green. 


‘The field is divided into squares by double rows of dots. The panels are filled with small motifs, 
repeated, a lotus medallion, an elephant, a lozenge, and a lady. The triangles in the compartments with 
lozenges are spotted green. The pattern is nav khand chokidar, nine division of squares. One half of the 
cloth has rows of nine squares. 


92 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, 20th 
century. 


Accession No. 377 (1953) PLATE 69A 
Length 414cm Width 96cm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is bright red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green, 


The piece is a length of cotton muslin tie-dyed to make the two halves of an odhani. It has been 
folded half-way down its length, and the pattern tied through the two layers thus giving an identical 
pattern on both pieces. Most of the ties have been opened, but some of the tie-threads remain. When 
the odhani is made up, the two halves would be cut apart, and then joined by a lengthwise seam down the 
centre. 

‘The field is divided into a pattern of squares, outlined by double rows of yellow dots. The rows 
down the length of the cloth were tied first, and the others fitted between them. The squares contain 
alternately, an elephant and a round floral medallion. Surrounding the field is a double band of cowrie- 
pattern spots, tie-dyed in yellow, with alternate spots tinted green. 

At one side of the folded piece, outside the cowrie band, are four rows of patterns which will 
form the side borders of the odhani. The inner-most one is of floral ornament with parrots; the second is 
of elephants alternating with floral medallions; the third is of yellow and white chevrons, and the outer- 
most is an undulating stem bearing half-open lotus buds in lines of white spots on a ground powdered 
with yellow spots. 
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‘At each end of the folded piece, a pallav has been tie-dyed with a pattern of dancing ladies, 
buta-motifs and trefoil medallions in dots of white, green and yellow. Under the pallao is a coiled line of 
yellow dots, and below it a double row of the cowrie pattern. The ends of the cloth, and the folded end, 
are left plain to remain broad bands of red. 


93 ODHANI (imitation of bandhani): cotton, brocaded with silver-gilt thread, printed by 
discharge method. A gold-brocaded pallav from a different sari has been stitched to one end. From 
Gujarat, early 20th century. 
Accession No. 157 PLATE 70C 
Length 241cm = Width 205cm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is black, with spots of red, brocaded with silver-gilt threads twisted over a core of orange cotton, 
Pallav: warp of orange silk and weft brocaded in red and violet silk, silver thread twisted over a core of white 
silk and silver-gilt thread twisted over a core of yellow silk. 

The field is from an odhani with a pattern of large squares woven in silver-gilt thread. At the 
centre of each square is a round flower brocaded in silver-gilt thread. At one end, a narrow end border 
is woven in silver-gilt thread, and the end of the cloth below this is dyed plain black. The other end 
of the odhani has been cut. A brocaded pallav cut from another sari has been stitched to the odhani. 

The squares have a very simple pattern of spots, which appear red (discharged) on a ground 
dyed black. The brocaded flowers are on red ground. At each end of the odhani, the last three rows of 
squares contain medallions and geometric ornaments of red spots. 

, The brocaded pallav has a broad gold central band, above and below which are narrow bands 
of floral and geometric ornament. 


94 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, early 2oth 
century. One end is missing. 


Accession No. 378 (1953) PLATE 69B 
Length 206.5cem Width 122cm 
Colours : 


The ground is red, with spots reserved in white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 


The odhani is made from two pieces, tie-dyed together and sewn together down the centre of 
their length. It has a pattern of large lozenges, tie-dyed in double rows of dots. Each lozenge contains 
a different pattern, including geometrical and floral motifs, leaves and lotus medallions. 

This pattern is called bhavan bhat, palace pattern or bar bag, twelve gardens, which refers to 
the diagonal rows of twelve lozenges (11 complete, 2 half) with twelve different patterns. 


95 FRAGMENT OF AN ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra 
or Kutch, mid 2oth century. 
Accession No. 381 (1953) PLATE 70D 
Length (maximum) 48cm = Width 129.5 cm 
Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in white and yellow. Some of the spots are tinted green. 
The odhani has a trellis pattern composed of leaves outlined in yellow dots, with a small” 
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medallion of white and yellow dots at each intersection. Within each compartment is a flower or a 
peacock outlined in white dots, and surrounded by small groups of dots tinted green. The same pattern 
appears in the field compartments of a Rajasthani turban (No. 109, Plate 76B), which is said to be from 
Marwar. But odhani fabrics of this kind are made mainly in Jamnagar (Saurashtra). 


96 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. The cloth is still tied, with only one end open. 
From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, 20th century. 


Accession No. 383 (1953) 
Length (folded, tied) 83cm Width (untied end) 59cm 


Colours : 
‘The ground is red, with spots reserved in yellow and white. Some of the spots are tinted green. 

The cloth consists of two separate lengths of cotton muslin, placed together and folded together 
at the center of their length, to make a four-fold piece. Upon this, the pattern has been tied through 
all four layers, and dyed. The two lengths will be sewn together to form the whole odhani. 

The pattern consists of large quatrefoils of leaves, with a small round flower between each 
group. It is tie-dyed in spots of yellow and white on a red ground. Some of the spots were tinted green 
before the pattern was tied. Two-and-a-half repeats of the pattern have been untied at one end, and 
the rest of the cloth remains tied. 


(e) Modern cotton muslin bandhani fabrics with geometric patterns; the 
borders simply decorated in contrasting colours. From Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. 

This group consists of six thin cotton saris patterned with simple geometrical 
motifs; their designs are not traditional, and it is quite possible that they are from 
different regions. They all are modern, 

The main field is red, white or yellow, plain or patterned with simple dots or 
with rows of dots forming lozenge-shaped compartments; it is framed by darker con- 
trasting borders in black, red or green. For the dyeing of the border, the textile was 
sewn around the main field with a thread which was gathered. The main field could 
then have been covered. This is clearly seen above all in the fabrics Nos. 97 and 98. 

On fabrics No. 99 and 100 there are letters composed of bandhani dots. These 
may be the initials of the maker. 


97 FRAGMENT OF A SARI (bandhani): cotton, muslin tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan or 
Gujarat, 2oth century. 
Accession No. 382 (1953) 
Length 447.7em Width 62cm 
Colours : 
‘The field is white, the borders are red with spots reserved in white and yellow. 

The fragment is one side cut from a cheap cotton muslin sari. The field is white. The borders 
are red, with simple geometric patterns of blocks of white and yellow spots. 
98 ped (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, made 
mr be 
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Accession No. 1576 (1968) PLATE 71 
Length 442cm = Width 115cm 


Colours : 


‘The field is yellow, the borders are green with spots reserved in white and yellow. The medallions are red and 
black with spots reserved in white and yellow. 


The sari is an example of simple modern bandhani fabrics which are made in Jamnagar, still a 
centre of tie-dyed work. The ground fabric is thin cotton muslin. The field is yellow, and decorated with 
round medallions filled with simple patterns of spots. The medallions are alternately black, with spots 
in white surrounded by a ring of spots in yellow, and red, with similar spots. The pallav at each end is 
green, and decorated with a row of red medallions flanked by bands of geometric motifs. 

99 SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 20th century. 
Accession No. 363 (1953) 
Length 512em = Width 109.5cm 
Colours : 
The field is red, with spots reserved in white. The borders are black. 


The field of the sari is red, with a simple pattern of spots tie-dyed in white. Some of the red 
dye has seeped into the spots. 

The borders are plain black, and at one end is a deep black pallav on which roughly-tied 
dots form the letters T N O. 
1oo SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 20th century. 
Accession No. 364 (1953) PLATE 72A 
Length 773.5cm Width 118cm 
Colours ; 

‘The field is dark red, with spots reserved in white. The borders are black. 

The field of the sari is tie-dyed in a pattern of lozenges, with a group of three tie-dyed spots 
at the centre of each compartment. 

The side borders and the pallav are dyed plain black, but in the pallav the letters N R are 
roughly tie-dyed in spots. S 
xor SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, mid 20th century. 
Accession No. 365 (1953) 
Length 434cm = Width 144cm 
Colours : 


‘The feld is dark red. The borders are black, with spots reserved in white. The red dye has penetrated into the 
}¢ spots. 


; The field of the sari is dyed plain red. The borders are dyed black, with the pattern reserved 
in spots of white. At each side is a border of scrolling stems, outlined in dots. The pallav contains a 
row of five round flowers, each surrounded by four scrolls, and set between guard borders of the scroll 
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pattern of the side borders. The same pattern appears on the sari No. 102 (Plate 72B). 

Below the tie-dyed borders, the pallav remains red. A cross border is woven in silver-gilt 
thread, flanked by narrow stripes of silver-gilt thread. Under the woven borders, the scroll pattern of 
the side border is repeated, in white dots on the red ground. There is a final group of two stripes woven 
in silver-gilt thread. 


1oz FRAGMENT OF A SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, 
Saurashtra, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 369 (1953) PLATE 72B 
Length 310cm Width 124cm 


Colours : 


The field is red, with spots reserved in white. The borders are black, with spots reserved in white. The red dye 
has penetrated into the white spots. The end of the pallav is red, with spots reserved in white. 


The field of the sari has a trellis pattern formed by pointed leaves outlined in dots, with a 
seven-dot pattern at each intersection. A seven-dot flower is placed in each compartment. 

The borders are double-dyed in black; the spots are white, though a fair amount of the red 
dye has seeped into them. At each side is a border of scrolling stems, outlined in dots. The pallav con- 
tains a row of five round flowers, each surrounded by four scrolls, and set between guard borders of the 
scroll pattern of the side borders. The same pattern appears on the sari No. ror. 

Below the tie-dyed patterns, the pallav remains red. A cross border, flanked by narrow stripes, 
is woven in silver-gilt thread. Under the woven borders, the scroll pattern of the side borders is repeated, 
in white dots on the red ground. There is a final group of stripes woven in silver-gilt thread, and under 
it, a waving line of tie-dyed dots. Only one pallav remains; the other end of the sari has been cut away. 


(f) Modern cotton muslin bandhani fabrics with geometric and floral 
patterns; multi-coloured designs on a plain ground. From Gujarat, 
Saurashtra, Jamnagar. 

In recent times, Saurashtra has produced saris with newly invented floral 
designs. They feature large lozenges composed of rows of dots or droplets. Many of 
these are made at Jamnagar. These designs are not traditional. More and more colours 
are added by hand-painting to the ground colour, the latter being chocolate brown. 
This multitude of hand-painted colours has become possible only with the use of a 
wide range of synthetic dyestuffs: scarlet, cyclamen, yellow, green. 


x03 SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. Part of this piece is still unopened. From 
Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, made in 1968. 


Accession No. 1574 (1968) PLATE 73A 
Length 194cm (folded and tied) Width 107.5cm (at untied end) 
Colours : 

The ground is chocolate brown, with spots reserved in white, yellow and scarlet. 

An example of work produced in 1968 in Jamnagar, which for generations was famous for the 
craft of tie-dye work. Bandhani saris of the 19th century and early goth century are usually of silk, in 
this area, and are very finely tied in intricate patterns. Competition with screen-printed imitations being 
produced in the mills and in small cottage workshops has made it increasingly difficult for the bandhani 
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workers to make a living, and their only course has been to resort to quicker and cheaper methods of 
work, resulting in a drop in the standard of their products. In recent years almost only cotton has been 
used; patterns have become simpler; and commercial dyes have been used in the place of the ancient 
processes of natural dyes. The workshops are still producing saris, and small cloth pieces for making 
ladies’ cholis (blouses). The preliminary tying of the pattern on the white cotton is usually done by 
outworkers in the cottages; the dyeing processes and the more elaborate work of tying the second and 
third series of knots for the various stages of dipping for the other colours of the pattern are usually 
done in the workshops. 

‘The sari has been tie-dyed through four thicknesses of the cloth. First it was folded lengthwise, 
and then across at halfway down its length. The pattern consists of very large lozenges, of which one 
row is tied down the length of the piece, in double lines of large spots coloured white, yellow and 
scarlet. 

Within each large lozenge is a flower-spray, set between four lozenge-shaped groups of small 
spots, At the centre of each flower-spray is a group of spots reserved in white on a ground reserved at 
the second dipping in red. The ground of the sari is dyed chocolate brown, the last colour to be dyed. 

At each side is a border of a double row of lozenges, each of nine spots. At each end (i.e. upon 
the folded piece, now untied) is a border of four rows of small lozenges, each of nine spots. 


x04 FRAGMENT OF A SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, 
Saurashtra, mid 2oth century. 


Accession No. 370 (1953) PLATE 73B 
Length 133cem = Width 125cm 
Colours : 
‘The ground is chocolate brown, with spots reserved in white and red. Some of the spots are tinted green, yellow 
and cyclamen. 


The fragment is from one end of a sari which has no true pallav. Tie-dyed saris of this type, with 
a very small border instead of a pallav are sometimes made now in tie-dyed work, to enable the tying 
of both ends of the sari alike through the folded cloth. 

The field is tie-dyed with a pattern of large lozenges which form a trellis composed of double- 
rows of tie-dyed spots of the large type known as kodi spots, in white, yellow, green and cyclamen. 
Within the lozenges are alternate rows of flower sprays and of smaller lozenges, outlined in small tie- 
dyed dots of white. At the centre of each flower, and the centre of each lozenge, is a group of six-dots 
around a central one, reserved in white in a large circular spot which was then reserved in red. The 
ground is dyed chocolate brown. 

At the end of the piece is a double row of the large dots of kodi type, and below this, a row of 
six round flowers of six petals each, made of the same large dots, two white, two yellow and a green 
and a cyclamen in each flower. 


(g) Cotton muslin and silk chiffon bandhani fabrics with geometric and 
figurative patterns; borders and main field in contrasting colours. 
The designs are composed of multi-coloured dots. From Rajasthan. 

A comparison with bandhani fabrics from Rajasthan (see T. H. Hendley, 1890: 

Plate 16-18) shows that Nos. 105 and 106 are from the same area, because they show 

the same type of selvedge borders with small flowers or peacocks and medallions made 

by drop-like bandhani dot-elements. 
The dyeing procedure must have been rather complicated: besides hand- 
painted dot-elements in the borders (yellow, blue, green), multi-coloured dot-elements 
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appear in the main field formed by repeated tyingbetween several dyeings (Compare 
for example bandhani No. 105 which shows traces of dyeing pink and orange before 
dyeing in black). In all the pieces, the main field or the selvedge borders were gathered 
before the final dyeing using stitch reserves. The holes caused by the needle-stitches are 
still clearly visible. Even the drop-like elements in bandhani No. 106 seem to have been 
reserved with stitches as known from Rajasthan. 


105 SARI (bandhani): georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 
Accession No. 368 (1953) PLATE 75A 
Length 503em = Width 125cm 


Colours : 
‘The field is black, with spots reserved in white, cyclamen, orange. The borders are cyclamen, with spots reserved 
in white. Some of the spots are tinted yellow, blue and green. 


The sari has a border on all four sides, but there is no specially designed pallav. The field is 
dyed black, with a pattern of spots tie-dyed in concentric rounds of white, cyclamen and orange, 
achieved by successively partly tying each spot for the various sequences of dye-dips. The bandhani 
spots along the central axis very clearly show, that the cloth has been folded for tying. The border is 
dyed cyclamen, with a small geometric pattern designed in spots which were reserved in white, but some 
of which were tinted yellow, blue and green. 


106 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 
Accession No. 361 (1953) PLATE 74 
Length gogem = Width 131cm 
Colours : 
‘The field is red. The borders and medallions are black, with spots reserved in white and red. 
The field of the odhani is plain red. The medallions and the borders have been double-dyed in 


black, with the pattern tie-dyed in white and red. The field contains eight small medallions, in each of 
which is a flower of six petals tie-dyed with four large white and two large red kodi dots. 

The same flowers form the dominant motif of the borders, where they are flanked by peacocks, 
outlined in small white dots. At the outer edge of the border is a band filled with a powdering of small 
white dots. Under the pallav is a row of five of the flowers on a deep band dyed black. 


107 ODHANI (bandhani): silk chiffon, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Bikaner, mid 
goth century. 


Accession No. 374 (1953) PLATE 75B 


Length 235cm = Width 186.5cm 


Colours : 
‘The field is yellow, with spots of cyclamen, blue and pale green. The borders are cyclamen, with spots reserved 
in white. Some of the spots are tinted blue, yellow, pale green and cyclamen. 
‘The odhani is an example of the modern multicoloured bandhani fabrics of Rajasthan from the 
mid 20th century. It is made in two pieces with a lengthwise seam, so that the bandhani work could be 
double tie-dyed on the two layers of the cloth. The hemming of the seam is fine and neat. The ends of 
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the odhani are neatly trimmed and hemmed. 
The field is yellow with a round medallion near each corner, rather unobtrusively coloured to 


blend with the pattern of the ground. The medallions are outlined with large spots of pale green, and 
each medallion contains a ring of seven hearts, each outlined in spots of pale green. There are six- 
petalled flowers of large spots in green, blue and cyclamen between the hearts. The hearts and the rest 
of the ground of the medallions are filled with cyclamen spots. At the edge of the field is a border of 
pale-green spots and flowers of kodi spots in the side border, and of hearts and flowers in the 
end borders, on a ground of white spots. For the last dye-dip with cyclamen, the middle field has been 


separated from the borders by stitch reserves (Tritik) and covered. 


) Cotton bandhani fabrics for turban cloths with geometric, floral and 
figurative patterns. From Rajasthan. 

Both the turban pieces of light, thin cotton material are from Rajasthan. Similar 
forms were manufactured there already before 1888, especially in Marwar, the region 
around Jodhpur (see Ch. R. Das, 1888 : Plate 11 a, b). The motifs in the borders and the 
main field remind us of bandhani fabrics from Gujarat (compare group (d), especially 
No. 95) so that it is difficult to be certain if Rajasthan is the source. 

To speed the tying, the long narrow cloth was folded in a cross in the middle 
part four times, the two end-pieces being placed on top of each other. The end-pieces 
are decorated with bands of silver-gilt threads. 

The bandhani pattern consists of small white and yellow dots and large red 
medallions. These were tied in large portions after the red dyeing. The ground is a 
dark blue, dyed over the red. 

Both textiles have the same end-pieces with flowering plants in oval cartouches 
flanked by birds and floral medallions. In the central portion of one turban, purely 
geometrical dot-designs appear, and in the other, a diagonal lozenge trellis containing 


figurative motifs. 

108 TURBAN PIECE (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, Marwar, late 19th 
century. 

Accession No. 384 (1953) PLATE 76A 
Length jorcm Width 14cm 





Colours : 
‘The ground is black, with spots reserved in white and yellow, some of which are reserved in larger spots of red. 
‘The ground of the end borders is red. At each end is a border woven in silver-gilt thread or in gold-gilt thread 
set between bands with brocaded ornament. = 


The turban piece called pagadi was folded in half lengthwise, and then folded again to leave 
the long end borders hanging free, but the field was folded in four layers. The field was thus tie-dyed 
through four layers of cloth, and the borders through two layers. 

The field pattern is a square trellis formed by lines of yellow spots with alternate blocks of 
white and yellow spots. Within each square compartment is a circle of yellow spots with a group of 
four white spots at the centre, reserved within a larger roundish spot of red. The ground is dyed black. 

The tie-dyed borders at each end are identical. Each has a broad central band containing a 
pair of flowering plants in pointed oval cartouches, in white and yellow spots on a ground powdered 
with yellow spots. Above and below are bands of simple round medallions in white spots on a ground. 
of red, flanked by parrots in yellow and white spots. This pattern is identical with the border-pattern. 
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of the turban piece No. 109 (Plate 76B). 

At each end of the cloth is a border woven in silver-gilt thread. At one end it is quite narrow, 
and plain, but at the other end it is a plain gold band set between bands brocaded with simple geometric 
motifs. 


109 TURBAN PIECE (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, Marwar, or eventually 
Gujarat, late rgth or early 20th century. 


Accession No. 357 (1953) iad 
Length 1275cm Width 14cm 
Colours : 


The ground is black, with spots reserved in white, yellow and red. The ground of end borders is red. At each 
end is a border woven in silver-gilt thread. 


The turban piece (pagadi) was folded in half lengthwise, and then folded again to leave the long 
end borders hanging free, but the field was folded in four layers, as with the turban piece No. 108. 

The field pattern consists of lozenges outlined in double rows of yellow spots which were tied 
in rows across the cloth. The lozenges contain alternately a floral motif and a peacock, outlined in dots 
of white. Two small dots of red have been reserved in each lozenge, one at the top and one at the bottom. 
The ground of the field is black. The filling pattern of the lozenges corresponds to the pattern on a frag- 
ment of an odhani from Gujarat (No. 95, Plate 70D). 

The tie-dyed border at each end has a broad central band containing a pair of flowering plants 
in pointed oval cartouches, in white and yellow dots on a ground powdered with yellow dots. Above 
and below are bands of simple round medallions in white dots on a ground of red, flanked by parrots 
in yellow and white dots. The end border is dyed red. This border pattern corresponds exactly to that 
of the turban piece No. 108 (Plate 76A). 

At-each end of the cloth is a plain border woven in silver-gilt thread. 


(i) Cotton and silk bandhani fabrics with geometric and floral patterns. 
From Rajasthan. 

In the richly decorated main fields of some odhani shoulder-covers from 
Rajasthan, geometrical ornaments and stylised flowers, palmettes, and leaf forms are 
grouped around a central medallion. The ground is densely filled with dots or lines. 
In the bandhani fabric No. 110 the surrounding borders are richly patterned with leaf 
and flower tendrils and zig-zag designs, in the textiles Nos. 111 and 112, however, the 
borders are simple as is typical in Rajasthan (compare group g). 

Because of the thickness of the material, bandhani No. 111 was not folded for 
tying. At least, no symmetry is visible. The tying of tiny dots was followed by dyeing 
with red. The central medallion and all the other big red dots were then tied and the 
fabric dyed black. This traditional piece shows traits of the coarse cotton bandhani 
products from Sindh. 

The patterns of the other two pieces consist of only small white, orange or yellow 
and red elements on a black ground. Both these shawls from Rajasthan are said to have 
been made around the middle of this century, most probably in Barmer. 


110 ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Sindh or Rajasthan, goth century. 


Accession No. 626 (Acquired 1954 in Barmer) COLOUR PLATE XII 
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Length 200cm =—s- Width 147.5cm 


Colours : 
The ground is black, with spots reserved in white and red. The central medallion is red, with spots reserved 
in white, the end borders are red. 


The odhani is made from two pieces joined together with a seam. At the centre of the square 
field is a lotus medallion, and at each corner is a formal motif of flowers and leaves. There is a half- 
medallion at the centre of each side, within a pyramid. The ground is widely powdered with spots, 
some single and some in groups of three. 

At the top and bottom of the field is a border of circles and diagonal lines interspersed with 
spots. Surrounding the complete field is a border of leaves. At each side of the cloth is a border of a 
zig-zag line interspersed with spots. There are larger spots in several rounds of colour at the edge of 
the cloth. 

At the top and bottom are borders of undulating stem bearing formal flowers, on a ground 
widely powdered with spots. The cloth was dyed red, and then individual spots were tied within a 
larger area, to remain red, when the cloth was dyed black. The central medallion was tied in a binding, 
to remain red when the cloth was dyed black. 


11x ODHANI (bandhani): georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Barmer, mid 
2oth century. 


Accession No. 372 (1953) PLATE 77 
Length 252em = Width 180cm 
Colours : 


The ground is black, with spots reserved in white, orange and magenta. The end borders are red. 


The odhani might have been used by a fashionable lady in India, as a novelty shawl. In one 
corner is a machine-embroidered name-tape with the initials G.A. The ends of the cloth have been 
trimmed straight and are neatly hemmed. Tie-dyed scarves and shawls were very popular at the period, 
when many women had an interest in handicraft and patronised this type of work, and it was perhaps 
made for the bazar-market rather than for indigenous wear. 

The shawl is however made like an odhani, in two pieces sewn together down the length in the 
centre. In the field is a large all-over pattern of round medallions surrounded by groups of four elongated 
cones. The motifs are outlined in dots of white and filled with dots of magenta. At the two ends the 
black ground is shaded to bright red, but the cloth has been cut and hemmed so that only a very narrow 
band remains. 


11z ODHANI (bandhani) : georgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Barmer, mid 2oth 
century. 


Accession No. 373 (1953) PLATE 78 
Length 224.5em —_ Width 164.5cm 
Colours : 


The ground is black, with spots reserved in white, yellow and red. The end borders are red. 


The odhani is one of the type popular in the mid 2oth century with fashionable ladies in India 
as a novelty shawl. In the centre is a round medallion containing a central square, outlined in two rows 
of white spots, filled with red spots, surrounded by eight buta-motifs outlined in white dots and decorated 
with red and yellow dots on a ground powdered with yellow dots. The field hasa trellis pattern of lozenges, 
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II ODHANI (bandhani): cotton, tie-dyed fabric, From Sindh or Rajasthan, 2oth century 





outlined by bands of red and white dots with flowers of white dots at the intersections. Within the com- 
partments are alternately a small round medallion and a buta-motifs, both in dots of white with one 
central dot of red, on a ground powdered with yellow dots. The field is surrounded by a broad band of 
yellow dots, and surrounded again by a narrower one of red dots. At each end is a border of geometric 
ornament in dots of white, yellow and red on a black ground. The end borders are red. 
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v. LAHARIA, 


WRAP-RESIST-DYED 
FABRICS FROM 
RAJASTHAN 


1. Designs, manufacture and distribution 


The Jaharia technique (lahar, lit. in Hindi waves) is quite different from the bandhani- 
technique although, this too, is a tie and dye process (see page 1); here individual 
tips are not plucked out from the fabric and tied to be afterwards dyed but the fabric 
is rolled from one corner diagonally to the selvedge and is tied at intervals with strings. 
Thus the reserved portions appear in the form of stripes and not in the form of rings 
or circles. Only very thin, loose cotton and silk fabrics are suitable for this process, 
so that the dye can penetrate the rolled textile properly. For every new dyeing, new 
ties are applied, while some of the old ones are sometimes opened for over-dyeing. 
Often, only individual parts between two ties are dipped in the dye, or the colour is 
applied by hand to such portions (compare textile No. 113). This technique is called 
in Rajasthan mothra, lit. dotted. The single-coloured turban cloths are known as 
rajashahi laharia, the multicoloured ones as panvla (according to Dhamija, 1964: 28). If 
the fabric is rolled first from one corner and patterned and then from the other and 
patterned again, one can get the check effect (textiles Nos. 115 and 116). There is a 
possibility of achieving an even greater variety, if in the second stage of rolling occa- 
sionally the colour is chemically discharged, thereby breaking up the stripes obtained 
in the first stage (Nos. 114 and 116). According to E. Fischer, with Naphtol or two 
component dyes the following method is also common: The fabric, rolled from the 
first corner and partly tied is dipped in the first solution, the reserves are opened and 
the material is rolled up from the opposite corner, reserved by new ties and dyed in 
the second solution. Only those parts treated with both components appear dyed, thus 
producing interrupted diagonal lines. Naturally, these are new processes which are, in 
this form, possible only with modern chemical dyes. 

With this rich variety of technical possibilities it is not surprising, that the four 
examples of this collection represent only a few of these possibilities, the more so, since 
they are new pieces from the middle of the 2oth century, when synthetic dyes were 
used. Although three of the examples are incomplete or are still opened only partially 
it is evident that these fabrics are between eight and ten metres long. 

The laharia technique was already used in the last century and probably earlier. 
The first description of this process is published by Das, 1888. According to information 
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gathered by A. Biihler in 1964 in Rajasthan, at that time, turbans and saris were 
manufactured in Jaipur and in Udaipur and in the surrounding villages of these cities 
like in Nathadwara near Udaipur. Laharia textiles were produced mainly by men 
working in their houses or in small workshops where a few craftsmen worked together, 
sometimes producing both, /aharia and bandhani fabrics. Mostly, two turban pieces were 
tied and dyed together. Sometimes, the portions to be tied were marked roughly with 
washable colours. To be able to tie the threads sufficiently tightly, the rolled fabric 
was wound round a peg fixed in the ground; the material used for tying was twisted 
thick cotton yarn, spooled on a piece of wood. Before tying, the rolled fabric was 
moistened in water. 


2. Catalogue 


113. TURBAN PIECE (laharia): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 
Accession No. 371 (1953) PLATE 80A 
Length g17em = Width 1o6cm 
Colours : 

White, orange, blue, black, green, magenta and yellow diagonal stripes. 

The pagadi, turban, is tie-dyed in diagonal stripes by rolling the cloth and tying it in bands, 
re-tying and un-tying portions for each colour of the pattern. The bands are groups of narrow stripes 
of white, black and yellow, flanked by slightly broader stripes of orange, with a much smaller stripe 
on the upper side of the pattern which varies in colour in a sequence of violet, green, magenta and blue 
repeated down the length of the cloth. 

In places there are fine streaks of red on the yellow, where the tying threads have not been 
sufficiently closely wound. 

114 SARI (laharia): silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century. 
Accession No. 138 PLATE 79 
Length (rolled) 446.5cm | Width (unopened end) rrocm 
Colours : 
Turquoise blue, dark blue, pink and white diagonal stripes. 

The piece appears to be unfinished. It is rolled and tied in parts with cotton yarn to form stripes. 
Part of the covering is still white, some of the tie-threads are old threads of brownish-fawn colour, with 
greenish and purplish places. 

The pattern as it appears in the untied end consists of diagonal stripes of turquoise blue, and 
groups of stripes in pink and white separated by narrow bands of checks tie-dyed in dark blue and 
white. 

115 TURBAN PIECE (laharia): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 20th century. 
Accession No. 968 PLATE 80B 
Length (rolled) 810cm Width (unopened end) rogem 
Colours : 

White, pink, blue, yellow, violet and green diagonal stripes. 
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The pagadi, turban, is still rolled and tightly tied in bands from the final dip in green. One end 
of the cloth is open, and reveals a pattern of diagonal stripes of broad bands of pink, blue and yellow 
and narrow bands of pink and violet. These bands were tie-dyed first, and the cloth rolled the other 
way, at right angles, for the final dyeing, so that groups of narrow green stripes cross the first groups 
to form an intricate chequered pattern. 


116 TURBAN PIECE (laharia): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, goth century. 
Accession No. 244 
Length (rolled) 816em Width (unopened end) 119cm 
Colours : 
White, rose pink, violet, blue and green diagonal stripes. 


The pagadi, turban, is rolled at an angle of 45 degrees, and is tightly tied in broad and narrow 
bands to make diagonal stripes. It is still tied from the final dip in green. The end of the cloth has been 
opened, and shows groups of broad stripes of white, bordered by narrow broken lines of rose pink, 
violet and blue, and broader stripes of rose pink, violet and blue tie-dyed in little blocks. 
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Notes to the Text 


Introduction: The Resist-Dyeing 
Techniques 


Bihler (1963) offers a short survey. 


The following description of different resist 
techniques is a slightly shortened translation 
of Bihler, 1972 : 2—5. 


The very interesting collection of large clamp 
resist blocks in the Calico Museum of Textiles, 
Ahmedabad, has been published by Buhler, 
A.—Fischer, E. (German text; 1975, enlarged 
English edition; 1976), “Clamp resist-dyeing 
of fabrics”. 


A survey of the important centres of the 
different resist-dyeing techniques in North 
Africa, South East Europe, Western and 
Central Asia with some references to India as 
well is given by Buhler (1972). Worldwide 
the important ikat centres have been listed by 
Buhler (1943). Nabholz-Kartaschoff (1970) 
offers a short catalogue of the spread of tie- 
resist dyeing.—In India, several research 
schemes to document resist-dyeing techniques 
are undertaken by Indian and Swiss Scholars, 
the results of which will be published soon. 


Thus resist-dyeing is traditionally found in 
almost all cultures, except for example, among 
Australians and Eskimos (compare Biihler 
1963). The resist-dyeing techniques are not 
limited to woven textiles only, but are also 
found on bark cloth, nets and so on. In rural 
areas of India, often unsophisticated forms of 
tie-dyeing techniques can be found (see 
Fischer-Shah, 1970) and it is often not pos- 
sible to say whether they are originally simple, 
or simplified from developed forms. 


Thus, double-ikat textiles from India were 
sold in South East Asia and Indonesia and 
have influenced the textile production there 
considerably (see Buhler, 1959). 


I. Patola, silk double-ikat textiles 
from Gujarat 


. The best introduction to these cotton double- 
ikat fabrics from Bali is found in the report 
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of Urs and Nicole Ramseyer in Bihler (1975). 
The entire working procedure was filmed 
by them together with Peter Horner. The 
film has been published by the Institute 
of Scientific Films in Goettingen (West 
Germany). 


2. The first monograph, including some old 
Photographs of the working procedure has 
been published by Gulati (1951); a very 
accurate study of the working processes has 
been made ready for publication by Mary 
De Bone (manuscript 1975). 


3. The Hindi term falla is generally used in 
other parts of India for the end-piece. 


4. The information—generally repeated in all 
publications on patolu-fabrics—is given by 
Gupte (1884). There is no actual proof that 
patolu-fabrics were made—and not only 
sold—in Broach, Baroda and Cambay. 


Patan (or Anahilavad Patan) is an affluent 
town in Northern Gujarat. It was once the 
capital of the prosperous Solanki and 
Chauhan kings and is famous for its Jaina 
temples and libraries. Already in the roth 
century, Anahilavad Patan was famous 
for its textile products and even nowadays, 
besides double-ikat, mashru-fabrics are woven 
there. 


5. Imitations of original patolu-fabrics are made 
since several years in Andhra Pradesh— 
nowadays even in double-ikat—and copies 
exact in colour-scheme and size of motifs 
but woven in warp-ikat (with a plain red 
weft) are produced in Rajkot, Saurashtra. 


6. One rarely comes across large export patolu 
fabrics meant as wall-hangings and patterned 
with entirely unusual motifs like large cle- 
phants with cannopied saddles, men riding 
on a camel or smoking water-pipe, driving 
a lion with a stick etc. Many of these motifs 
look similar to those used in traditional bead 
work in Gujarat. 


7. See Majmudar, 1968 :138 ff. 


8. 


10. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


If Indian women of different age groups 
(but belonging to the same community and 
local tradition) are consulted, they do not 
always give the same answer. Very elderly 
Jain women in Ahmedabad said that in 
their families brides never wore patolu-sari 
at the actual wedding ceremony, but that 
only the elderly were adorned with them. 
Ladies of 60 years of age claimed to have 
undergone the marriage ritual dressed in a 
patolu which was specially lent for the occa- 
sion. Still younger ladies of the same com- 
munity said that they were not dressed in 
patolu-fabrics at that time. This shows that 
in India ceremonial costumes do change 
and that tradition is not as rigid as often 
claimed. 


See Harris, 1908 : 


According to Moti Chandra, quoted by 
Gulati, 1951 : 5. 


This was established by Sandesara (1959 :29), 
in a book published in Gujarati. Moti 
Chandra builds entirely on this. 


Moti Chandra and Gulati quoting him 
(1951: 5). 


K.B. Dave, 1935: 182 f. 


According to Sandesara, quoted by Moti 
Chandra (1961 : 29). 


Presumably, the word can be derived from 
pata, silk and kula, material. Patakula as one 
word is, however, not found in Sanskrit, 
compare Mehta, 1951 : 68. 


It is interesting to note that the patoliya are 
denoted as patoliya chunari, i.e. possibly con- 
nected with tie-resist-dyed fabrics, see Moti 
Chandra, 1961: 18.—The other established 
facts are equally interesting: the expression 
patola appears in the 16th century in 
Northern India in a combined form as 
laherapatore (see Moti Chandra, 1961 : 52), 
i.e. it probably denotes (silk) fabrics designed 
in a wrap-resist-dyeing technique. 


It is possible that Gujarat once manufactured 
cotton double-ikat fabrics for even today, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Qi. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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the expression ‘chir patola’ silken (silk)-patola 
is often used. 


Moti Chandra, 1961 : 52. 


Another expression for patolu-design not 
common today is pipalya, pipal leaf design, 
as given by Sandesara, 1959: 25 f. 


The writings of Narsimha Mehta and 
Premananda offer a number of proofs like 
the following: “chir champaksadi patoli opata 
pahera ang, the body is looking beautiful by 
wearing a silken yellow patoli sari” (Sande- 
sara 1959:52)- The term sadi (sari) makes it 
clear that the poet is referring to a valuable 
garment, in spite of the short form (patoli) 
which otherwise is used for similar pieces 
of cheaper quality or smaller dimensions and 
for which expressions like sadlo are used today. 
Narsimha Mehta also states that patolu fabrics 
were manufactured in Patan for the Nagar 
Brahmins (see Gulati, 1951 : 7). 


This can mainly be presumed on the basis 
of local tradition, for which the sources will 
later be given. However, it should be men- 
tioned that the term salvi, denoting the caste 
of the patolu-weavers, may be derived from 
sal, the Gujarati word for a weaving loom 
and appears in other connections as well; 
in the 15th century there is a reference to 
padasutra patua salavi, silk weavers working 
in Mandvi (according to Moti Chandra, 
1961 :40). 


Mehta, 1951 :68; Gulati, 1951: 7 f. 


The photography of patolu fabrics from 
temples in Kerala which were published 
“as carpets” by Harris (1909) are another 
indication that these fabrics existed in South 
India in the rgth century. 


Published mainly by Rouffaer, 1901 : 25 and 
Dames, 1918: I, 114; II, 153 and 198. 


Thus for example, Sandesara (1959: 21) 
writes that imitations of patolu-fabrics were 
made already several centuries ago by print- 
ing which is less time-consuming. It is not 
possible to state definitely whether these 
imitations were designed with printing blocks 
of the modern type or were stencilled with 


clamp-resist-dyeing blocks, a technique 
applied on silk fabrics in the 17th century. 


II. Telia Rumal, Cotton Ikat 
Textiles from Andhra Pradesh 


. As far as the field reports are concerned, the 
following statements are mainly based con- 
siderably on the essay by J. Mittal (1962) 
and the book of B. C. Mohanty and K. Krishna 
(1974). No field study has been carried out 
by the authors before 1978. 


The first information on these interesting 
fabrics is from Pupul Jayakar, 1955. Mohanty- 
Krishna (1974:97) have correctly stated: 
“According to evidence available ikat (tie 
and dye) weaving in Andhra Pradesh has 
developed during the 20th century. In a 
primitive form it probably existed in the 
1gth century.” Therefore presumably the 
contradictory statement by the same authors 
is invalid (op. cit.:23): “The tie and dye 
weaving in Andhra Pradesh is not very old. 
The technique was not known before two 
generations by the weavers.” 


. The name of the weaving centre includes 
(according to Mittal, 1962 :26) the word chir 
which means silk fabric. According to B.J. 
Sandesara (1959)—‘moreover, the border and 
pallav of a patolu as well as the simple type 
of cloths are known as chir.”” The same author 
uses the term chir also to denote the silken 
material for patola. In fact, often chir is a 
synonym for patolu. 


. Telia rumal, literally translated means ‘oily 
(square) piece’, an expression that has become 
the label for these fabrics, because of their 
oily smell: oil is used for the preparation of 
the cloth for alizarin dyes. Thus, it is not 
a term denoting ikat-patterning. Locally, 
these square textiles are also called chitti 
rumal, small pieces (according to Mittal, 
1962:26) or sprinkled ones (according to 
Jayakar, 1955 : 56). 


. Another expression for these square pieces 
in asia rumal (according to Mittal, 1962 :26) 
which shows that they have also been exported 
to other continents, for example, to Africa 
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and the Middle East. It would be very 
important to document the correspondence 
if still preserved in Hyderabad and Secundera- 
bad with the exporters. 


5. According to Mohanty-Krishna, 1974: 22. 
6. According to Jayakar, 1955:55. Mittal 


(1962:27) holds the opinion that this 
happened earlier. But exact information is 


This is very difficult to decide. After the 
severe famine in Gujarat in 1630, the British 
East India Company tried to get the textiles, 
otherwise obtained from Gujarat, imitated 
in places around Madras. They even arranged 
for a patolu-weaver to settle in Madras (Irwin, 
1966:12) but whether they had any success 
is not known, In any case, it cannot be proved 
that patolu fabrics were manufactured in 
South East India (Tamil Nadu or Andhra 
Pradesh). Nor is it known whether this 
historical incident had any direct or indirect 
influence on the ikat weavers in Chirala 
(for instance, whether double ikat was in- 
troduced as a result of seeing the fabrics 
from Gujarat). From the English records 
it is clear that in the 17th century-ikat was 
woven in this region. Irwin (1966 : 40) found 
out that ‘Sauruncheras’ were “dyed in the 
thread before made (1690)”. We consider 
it possible that the North-Indian term for 
this English spelling might have been saru 
chira, beautiful chir fabrics. This might event- 
ually be interpreted as a hint at chir and its 
production in S.E. India, or that ikat-fabrics 
were made (imitated?) in Chirala and that 
the town eventually took its name from this. 


Thus say Mohanty-Krishna (1974: 97) : “And 
evidence suggests imigration of weavers 
either way”. Basically different ways of 
warping, different types of weaving looms 
and methods of weaving etc. speak against 
this statement. Patolu weavers from Patan 
have recently visited Pochampalli out of 
curiosity, to get to know their competitors. 
However, as far as we know, this had no 
culture-historical influence on any one of the 
two industries. 

Compare here for example the so-called 
ram nami—pieces manufactured in Banaras 


12. 


13. 


and used as puja pata, i.e. cloth for the ritual, 
showing repeatedly names of Sita and Rama 
on it (Ali, 1900: 81) or the scrolls with in- 
scriptions from Panjab, dated around 1710 
(in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston) or 
the bag for a rosary from Gujarat in the 
Baroda Museum with embroidered inscrip- 
tions (see Majmudar, 1968: Plate 47, 48) or 
the brocade-worked sari with Persian letters 
in the Calico Museum, Accession No. 2837 


(1975)- 


. Examples are shown in Forbes-Watson, 


1873: Nos. 469, 472, 473/478 ff. These are 
mashru-fabrics with warp ikat on silk and a 
plain cotton weft produced that time in 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad. More silk 
fabrics with simple warp-ikat from South 
India are documented by Forbes-Watson, 
1873. 


. This is in no contradiction to the generally 


accepted theories according to which the 
Bhulia-Meher weavers are supposed to have 
migrated to Orissa from Central India 
(“region around Delhi’); nowhere it has 
been said that they brought the ikat technique 
with them, That these Bhulia “in the final 
analysis, come from the region of the patola 
weavers” (Mehta, 1961: 65), appears to be 
very hypothetical, if this is to indicate that 
the ikat technique of Orissa has any direct 
connection with the double-ikat technique 
from Gujarat through a migration of the 
weaver’s community. It seems quite im- 
probable as well that such a movement of 
Hindu or Jaina double-ikat weavers from 
Western India to Andhra Pradesh took place 
in the 17th century, and they gave up silk 
production in favour of simple alizarin dyeing 
of cotton, even so in that part of India silk 
was always available. A stimulus—diffusion 
of more complex techniques is much more 
probable if locally a simple type of ikat 
weaving already existed. 


Already is the sixties Mittal (1962: 27) 
observed that the patterns of ikat textiles 
of Orissa have influenced the modern fabrics 
of the weavers in Andhra Pradesh. 


The chequered fields woven in double-ikat 
in cotton saris from Orissa (from Bargarh or 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Sonepur in Western Orissa), for example in 
the Calico Museum No. 2277 and dated back 
to early 20th century by Mohanty-Krishna 
(1974: Plate 1), can be connected likewise 
with the double-ikat from Andhra Pradesh. 


It is probable that Jagdish Mittal worked 
in Chirala around 1962. 


According to Jayakar (1955:57) and to 
Mittal (1962: 27) “the warp is spread on the 
loom (in a sheet form) and the design marked 
on it by a (piece of) charcoal’ (for tyeing). 
This is improbable. Presumably, like in 
Orissa, the warp is stretched on a square for 
tying after warping. In Mohanty’s works 
(1974) we have not been able to find any 
reference on the preparation of the warp. 


This amounts to extremely low daily wages 
so that it is not worth weaving the traditional 
telia rumal, even if parts of the job are carried 
out by almost unpaid workers. 


Probably, these were textiles without ikat 
pattern but with metal thread embroidery. 
It is not known whether such pieces have been 
manufactured in Pochampalli or Chirala in 
the last century. 


III. Mashru, Mixed Fabrics 
with Single-Ikat Patterns 


. The mixing of silk with wool is reported 


from Sindh by Schwarz (1966: 24). This, no 
doubt, explains why in India and also in 
Persia (see Buhler, 1972: 24), artificial silk 
is more popular than silk which would be 
even cheaper. 


. The term gulbadan is used mainly for mashru 


textiles with ikat patterns (according to Ali, 
1900 :g1), although, even sangi fabrics from 
Banaras are sold under this term. Watt 
(1903 :256) characterises gulbadan as a “‘cross 
between the mashru and the sangi, the warp 
partially tie-dyed”. 


. According to Ali, 1900: 48. 


. Thus, sometimes, even silk ikat fabrics from 


Turkistan are found as lining material in 
Indian brocaded coats. 


. Sultan Mohammad Adil Shah of Bijapur is 


shown wearing an ikat coat on a Deccani 
painting dated ca. 1630. The yellow and blue 
textile looks like silk or mashru (see the 
catalogue of the Hagop Kevorkian Fund, 
Sotheby & Co., “Important Oriental Manu- 
scripts and Miniatures”, sale 7.4.1975, 
lot. 109, pg. 62, here attributed to Farrokh Beg 
and dated Mughal, ca. 1610.—Identification 
by Dr. Marc Zebrowski, London. 


. Thus, among Anavil Brahmins of Southern 


Gujarat, the bride wears a multi-coloured 
mashru textile on her head during the wedding 
ceremony (said to be a substitute for a patolu, 
according to an article of Bishma Desai, in 
the Illustrated Weekly 1976). The fabric 
is called locally—according to Jyotindra 
Jain—valo. 


. However, most of the old ikat finds from 


Yemen are cotton or silk and linen mixed, 
see Buhler, 1972: 12 ff. Very similarly 
patterned ikat fabrics are found all over 
the Middle East and, through the Turks, is the 
Balkan provinces. 


. An old Gujarati reference to mashru-making 


states that mashru was processed by 36 separate 
people, according to Bhagwanlal Vakhat- 
chand (1851: 168), Amdavad no __itihas, 
Ahmedabad (printed in Gujarati). 


. Ali (1g00:48) calls the dark colour the 


“original dye” and the light one “the dye 
now given”. This is most probably a mis- 
understanding.—The dyeing of green over 
yellow was observed in Patan in 1977. 


. The following information is from old reports : 


in Uttar Pradesh, for the calendering work 
lemon juice and sugar mixed with water or 
a mixture of soap nut (sapiunda emarginatus) 
and water was used to make the material 
shine (according to Ali, 1900: 54). This 
technique was known in Ahmedabad as well 
(see Bhagwanlal Vakhatchand, 1851 op. cit.: 
169). To glaze the wrong side of the mashru 
textile a preparation “of quince seeds” was 
made (according to Watt, 1903 : 362). Prob- 
ably this gave the wrong side of some old 
mashru textiles the stiff varnished effect. 


Forbes-Watson J. (1873 : 80) is an important 
source of information regarding the former 
distribution of mashru textiles and weaving. 
A large collection of old mashru-textiles for 
Gujarat has been presented to the Calico 
Museum, Ahmedabad, recently which could 
not any more be included in this catalogue. 


IV. Bandhani, Tie-Dyed Fabrics 
Jrom Gujarat and Rajasthan 


. The information given in this chapter draws 
upon the following: in the case of Rajasthan 
J- Dhamija (1964); in the case of Jamnagar 
(Saurashtra) Census of India (1961); and 
in the case of Kutch upon the author’s own 
field work, carried out by Eberhard Fischer 
in co-operation with Haku Shah in 1968. 


2. The term is used for non-bandhani fabrics 


as well; a brocade from Banaras with a dotted 
brocade-pattern in the main field is called 
chunari, see Census of India, 1961, Uttar 
Pradesh Vol. XV, No. 7.—A pattern of small 
dots brocaded in white on blue or red ground 
in a mashru fabric is called in Patan chundadi 


(1977). 


3. Among the Khatri communities, it is believed 


that the bandhani process has come from Kutch 
to Jamnagar. Jamnagar town was founded 
only about 300 years ago. 


4. According to Dhamija, 1964. 


5. According to Dhamija, 1964.—The Khatri 


communities in Gujarat also claim to have 
immigrated from the Panjab. 


6. In Kutch itis an oral tradition that not only 


the tie-and-dye work but also chain-stitch 
was introduced some centuries ago by Fakirs 
from Sindh. 


7. Since 1972, the Calico Museum has acquired 


a large variety of bandhani fabrics which are 
not included in this catalogue. 


8. Since in both types of fabrics, the tie-dyed 
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patterns and colours are similar, it is logical 
to group them together. 


9. 


10. 


The information was obtained from a lady 
from Barmer who used to sell these textiles 
in Ahmedabad a few years ago. 


The payment to the workers doing the tying 
depends on the number of such bindi, knots : 
4 are counted as one kadi, probably because 
several motifs show such a group of ties 
close to each other. In Kutch, 1000 kadi (or 
4000 bindi, ties) are valued at 5 Rupees. The 
same value is given for Jamnagar in the 
report of the Census of India, 1961. Here it is 
further said that within one hour a skilled 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


craftsman can tie about 100 kadi on silk and 
about 150 on cotton. 


According to Sandesara, 1959. 


Description by Moti Chandra, 
see Sivaramamurti, 1969: Plate 124. 


For Kangra-paintings see P. Jayakar, 1962: 
Colour plate with the text : “The Abhisarika 
Nayika wearing a tie-dyed odhani (head 
cloth).”—For Mewar-paintings see for 
instance the illustration in Marg 5, 1: Plate A 
(text pg. 10). 


1973 :97; 


Glossary of Textile Terms 


BANDHA (Oriya) A process of patterning yarn 
by tie-dyeing, to produce warp-, weft-, combined- 
and double-ikat fabrics (q.v. ikat). 


BANDHANI (Gujarati), BANDHANA (Hindi) 
A process of patterning cloth by tie-dyeing. The 
design is reserved on the undyed cloth by tying 
small spots very tightly with thread to protect 
them from the dye. By re-tying between each dip 
in the dye-bath, patterns of several colours may 
be obtained (q.v. plangi). 


BATIK (Indonesian) Resist-dyeing by covering 
a fabric with paste or liquid material like mud, 
gum or wax which when becoming hard serves 
as a screen. 


BUTA, BUTI (Hindi) A floral motif in Indian 
textile design, the first is large, the second small. 
Traditionally, it is a flowering plant with a curl- 
ing bud at the top, later it is often reduced to a 
floral form of a cone or a mango. 


CHHADA, CHHALA (Gujarati) The tie-dyed 
portion of warp or weft which is treated as a unit 
called a set. 


CHIR (Gujarati) Pure silk cloth which can be 
used for ceremonial purposes. It can denote a 
patolu (q.v.). 


CHUNDARI (Hindi), CHUNDADI (Gujarati) 
A head-veil for a woman; traditionally, a chundari 
is red with a spotted pattern, printed or tie-dyed, 
and is associated with auspiciousness. The word is, 
however, sometimes used in a generalised sense 
for a dopatta (q.v.) or an odhani (q.v-). 


CHOLI The short tight bodice worn by Indian 
ladies with ghaghara-skirt or with a sari. 


DHOTI A waistcloth for a man, draped between 
the legs and over the hips. It may be a short simple 
garment, or a long elaborately pleated one of 
cotton or silk. 


DOPATTA (Hindi) A woman’s head-veil, usual- 
ly worn tucked in the waist of her ghaghara-skirt 
and draped over her body and head, the end 
hanging gracefully. It is usually made from two 
breadths of cloth sewn together lengthwise; literal- 
ly do-patta, “two cloths”. 


GERINGSING (Balinese) These ceremonial 
cotton cloths are double-ikat textiles. Their colours 
are usually the undyed écru, brownish red and 
dark blue. Nowadays only prepared in Tenan- 
GHAGHARA, GHAGHRA (Hindi, Gujarati) A 
skirt or petticoat made from a wide straight cloth 
gathered tightly to a waistband or pulled tight at 
the waist by a draw-cord. The ghaghara is generally 
the costume of country-women in Northern and 
Western India, and is worn with the choli and 
odhani or dopatta (q.v.). 


GHARCHOLU (Gujarati) The silk or cotton 
bandhani cloth shows tie-dyed motifs within a 
trellis of squares brocaded with silver-gilt thread. 
The cloth is the typical brides’ garment for many 
social groups of Gujarat. Literary “house dress’. 


GULBADAN (Hindi) A mixed fabric with silk 
warp and cotton weft, satin weave. The silk warp 
is often tie-dyed forming a zig-zag pattern. The 
term is used by Hindus for mashru (q.v-). 


HIMRU (Maharashtrian) A mixed fabric with a 
plain cotton warp and a silk weft, satin weave, 
usually with brocaded motifs. These textiles are 
the speciality of Aurangabad (Maharashtra). 


IKAT (Indonesian) A woven fabric in which the 
pattern is tie-dyed in the threads before weaving. 
Certain portions of the yarn (either warp or weft 
or warp-and-weft) are made to resist the dye by 
wrapping. The results are warp-ikat, weft-ikat or 
combined-ikat. Only if the pattern of warp and 
weft form a common pattern, the results can be 
called double-ikat (q.v. patolu). 


JAMA (Urdu) A coat of cotton, silk or brocade 
with a close fitting bodice and sloped neckline, 
fastening with tabs at the armpits. 


KACHHDA (Gujarati) The kachhda-fashion of 
wearing a sari is common in South India and in 
some parts of Maharashtra/Madhya Pradesh. The 
long sari is slung between the legs. 


KUMBHA (Oriya) Small triangular motifs ar- 
ranged in a row (q-v. fumpal). These motifs are 
found mainly along the side borders of a sari, and 
are worked with three interlocked weft threads 
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of different colours or are produced by weft-ikat. 
Literally “pots”. 


LAHARIA (Hindi, Rajasthani), LAHERIA 
(Gujarati) A resist-dyeing method by wrapping 
a cloth. The result is a multi-striped textile and, 
if the cloth is folded in two directions, a chequered 
design. Literally “waves”. 


MASHRU (Urdu) A mixed fabric of silk and 
cotton, which therefore can be worn by orthodox 
Muslims who are not permitted to wear pure silk. 
Usually, silk forms the warp and cotton the weft 
(g.v. himru). The warp is sometimes patterned by 
stripes or by simple tie-dyed ikat-patterns; the 
fabric is usually of satin weave making full use of 
the silk warp. This group of textiles is called 
gulbadan (q.v.) by Hindus who use it mainly as 
lining material. The similar term mishru denotes 
a mixed material, i.e., any silk-and-cotton or wool 
and silk textile. Literally “permitted”’. 


LUNGI (Urdu) A garment-piece for a man, 
worn as a long straight skirt-cloth, often barrel- 
like sewn together along the ends and slung around 
the hips with some pleats in front. A typical gar- 
ment for Muslims. 


ODHANI (Gujarati), ORHANI (Rajasthani) A 
women’s veil-cloth, usually worn draped from the 
front left side of the waist of the ghaghara-skirt 
upwards across the back and over the head. The 
traditional dress of young ladies in towns and of 
all country women in many parts of Northern 
and Western India. 


PAGADI (Gujarati), PAGRI (Hindi) A turban 
cloth. 


PANETAR A white silk sari used in Gujarat by 
many communities along with a red odhani as a 
wedding garment for a bride. 


PATOLU (sing.), PATOLA (plural, Gujarati) 
A silk sari tie-dyed in the warp and the weft by 
the double-ikat (q.v.) technique. It is used in 
Gujarat as an auspicious garment and was ex- 
ported to South India and Indonesia. There are 
only two workshops producing these Prestigious 
silk textiles in Patan (N. Gujarat). 


PALLAV (Gujarati), PALLA (Hindi) The 
decorative end-panel of a sari, dopatta or odhani, 
hanging gracefully over the head or the shoulder, 
The counter-pallav is usually less decorated because 
it is tucked away in the skirt or petticoat. 


PITAMBARA (Hindi) A long scarflike wrap 
worn by men as part of a ritual dress. Traditionally 
it is of orange-yellow (safron) colour. Literally 
“pious”. 


PLANGI (Indonesian) The technique of resist- 
dyeing by tying parts of a textile. The Indian term 
is bandhani (q.v.). 


PYJAMA (Urdu) Trousers of men. The legs 
of these loose trousers have only one seam on 
the side. 


RUMAL (Hindi) A small squarish cloth cover, 
usually decorated with painting, printing, tie- 
dyeing or embroidery. A gift is traditionally offered 
with a rumal or kerchief placed over it (q.v. telia 
rumal), 


SALVAR (Urdu) Long trousers used by Muslim 
ladies. 


SARI (Hindi) The long draped cloth worn by 
an Indian lady. Traditionally it is pleated in front 
of the waist, the free end being draped over the 
back, shoulder and chest. The decorated end panel 
(pallav, q.v.) can be hanging over the shoulder or 
over the head. The sari is tied in various styles in 
different parts of India. The modern sari is worn 
over a long petticoat with a choli or bodice. 


TELIA RUMAL (Urdu?) A square cotton ker- 
chief which is mordant dyed and decorated with 
tie-dyed motifs in warp-, weft-, combined-and 
even simple double-ikat. Traditionally these cloths 
are produced in Chirala (Andhra Pradesh). 
Literally “oily cloth”. 


TUMPAL (Malayan?) A design consisting of a 
band of long pointed motifs or triangles standing 
on a common base. This motif is particularly 
associated with the textiles of South-east Asia and 
Indonesia, and with the fabrics made in India 
for these markets. Literally “teeth”. 
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Concordance 


Museum Accession Numbers to Catalogue Numbers 


Museum 
Number 


Cigt 
C194 
C334 
C336 
C342 
C344 
C370 
C590 
C745, 
25 
27 
59 
60 
98 (1953) 
100 
102 
103 
106 


1gt 
138 
157 
198 
239 
240 
244 
357 (1953) 
358( » ) 
360( , ) 
361( » ) 
362(  ) 


Catalogue 
Number 


4 
9) 
66 
59 
60 
62 
61 
58 
54 
82 
16 
63 
64 
go 
65 
76 
7 
22 
20 
344 
26 
30 
25 
24 
2 
114 
93 
8 
34 
12 
116 
Tog 
78 
68 
106 
79 
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Number 


363 (1953) 
364( » ) 
365(» ) 
366(., ) 
367( » ) 
368( » ) 
369( » ) 
370 ( » ) 
371 ( » ) 
372 ( » ) 
373 ( » ) 
374 ( » ) 
375 ( » ) 
377 ( » ) 
378 ( » ) 
379 ( » ) 
380( » ) 
381(  ) 
382 ( »» ) 
383(» ) 
384( 5 ) 
385 (» ) 
426 

433 

443 

444 

449 

450 

493 (1953) 
541 

568 (1953) 
569 ( » ) 
570( » ) 
571 ( » ) 
572 

574 (1953) 


Catalogue | Museum 
Number | Number 
99 | 575 (1953) 
too | 576( » ) 
101 577 ( » ) 
83 594 
73 611 (1954) 
105 612(,, ) 
102 613(», ) 
104 614( » ) 
113 615( » ) 
WII 622(,, ) 
112 626 
107 728 
7° 749 (1958) 
92 830 (1963) 
94 872 
85 873 
81 874 
95 968 
97 1112 (1962) 
96 1113 ( » ) 
108 1114( 4 ) 
gt 1128( ,, ) 
14 1138 


10 1223 (1964) 
17 1224 ( 5, ) 
14 | 1325 (1965) 





69 1365 (1966) 
71 1411 

84 1439 (1966) 
3 | 1440 

38 1475 (1967) 
42 1476 

41 1564 (1968) 
39 1573 ( » ) 
46 1574 ( » ) 
44 1576 ( » ) 
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Catalogue 

* Number 
45 
43 
40 
33 
52 
50 
5I 
48 
49 

46A 
110 
77 
88 
27 
53 
55 
56 
115 
5 
28 
15 
37 





Museum 


Number 


1695 

1696 (1968) 
2148 (1970) 
2149 ( » ) 
2150 ( 5 
2151 ( 5, 
2152 ( 5 
2329 
2461 (1973) 
2462 (5, ) 
2486 

2487 

2712 

2814 (1975) 


Catalogue 
Number 

19 

80 

I 

13 

6 

23 

29 
17A 

47 
374 
144 
25A 

35 

89 


Index 


Abdasa (Kutch) 104, 105, 106, 120 

Abdur Rahman 88 

Aden 69, 92 

Adivasi 92 

Adonare (Indonesian) 18 

Africa 72, 90, 92, 145 

Agrawala V.S. 108 

Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 10, 14, 15, 19, 22, 23, 37> 
49, 71, 104, 106, 143, 144 147 

Ajamgadh (U.P.) 92 

Ajanta (Maharashtra) 70, 109 

Ali-ud-din 20 

Ali Yusuf A. 88, gt, 146, 147 

alizarin dyeing 69, 71, 145, 146 

alkaline earth 71 

alum 2 

Anavil Brahmin 16, 44, 147 

csr Pradesh 5, 7, 23, 69, 70, 71, 72, 143, 145» 
1 

anilin dyes go 

Afijar (Kutch) 104 

asia rumal 72 

Assam 5, 104 

Aurafigabad (Maharashtra) 10, 20, 88, 146 

Australia 143 


Bagh caves (Madhya Pradesh) 109 

Bali (Indonesia) 7, 18, 19, 143 

Balkan 147 

Bana (author of Harshacharita) 108 

Banares (Uttar Pradesh) 126, 145, 146, 147 
bandhdlaya 109 

bandhani 1, 16, 17, 65, 


147 
bandhyamana 108 
Barbosa, D. 21 
Bargarh (Orissa) 146 
Barmer (Rajasthan) 104, 105, 135, 147 
Baroda 10, 15, 143 
Baroda (Museum) 146 
batik 2, 19 
Bhatia 16 
Bhavsara Jaina 91 
Bhuj (Kutch 
Bhulia Meher 146 
Bikaner (Rajasthan) 104, 105 
Bombay 10, 13, 106 
Borneo (Indonesia) 22 
Brahmakshatri 


103-139, 140, 141, 


) 104, 105, 106, 110 


90, 106 


Brahmins 15, 16 

Broach (Gujarat) 10, 143 

brocade (textile) 13, 15, 56, 70, 73> 88, 92, 105, 
126, 146, 147 

Bihler, A. 5, 141, 143, 146, 147 

Burhanpur 15 

Burma 21, 69, 72 

bata (motif) 119, 120 


Calico Museum 17, 37; 44> 49s 79, 143, 146, 147 
Cambay (Gujarat) 10, 21, 37, 143 

castorseed oil 71 

Celebes (Indonesia) 19 

Census of India 88, 90, 92, 147, 148 

Central Asia 5, 143 

Central India 13, 70, 92, 143 

Champaner (Gujarat) 106 

Chandra, Moti 20, 21, 89, 108, 109, 144, 148 
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Chauhan (dynasty) 143 
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chemical dyes 90 
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(patola design) 
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China 5, 10 

chir (textile) 71, 145 
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Dames, H.L. 144 
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De Bone, Mary 143 
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Desai, Bishma 147 
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Marwar (Rajasthan) 134 

mashrii (textile) 1, 5, 70, 71, 88-101, 136, 143, 147 

Mattancheri (Kerala) 21 

Mehta, R.N. 21, 144, 146 

metal threads 8, 110, 126 

Mewar (Rajasthan) 109, 148 

Middle East 72, 145, 147 

Minanassa (Indonesia) 19 

misrat (textile) 88 

Mittal, J. 145, 146 

Mohammed (The Prophet) 88 

Mohanty, B.C. 70, 71, 74, 77, 78, 83-86, 145, 146 

Molucca islands (Indonesia) 19, 21 

mordant dyes 19 

Morvi (Gujarat) 103 

Mother goddesses 17 

Multan (Pakistan) 104 

Muslim 5, 14-16, 18, 48, 49, 71-73, 88-92, 105, 
106, 120, 126 


Nabholz-Kartaschoff, M.L. 143 

Nagar Brahmin 16, 23, 144 

Nagarsheth (Jaina family) 37 

Nalgonda District (Andhra Pradesh) 69 

Naphtol dyes 140 

nari kuijar bhat (pafoji motif) 14, 20, 32 

Nathadwara (Rajasthan) 104, 141 

Nemindtha Phagit (text) 20 

Netherlands 18, 22 

North Africa 5, 143 

Northern India 11, 89, 144, 145 

North-west India 22, 108 

Nuapatna (Orissa) 70 

odhani (garment) 13, 16, 23, 72, 103, 105, 106, 
109, ITO, 115, 119, 120, 126, 135 


Omar, Imam 88 
Orissa 2, 5, 7, 69, 70, 71, 146 


Padmanabhapuram (Kerala) 21 
Padmasiali (conimunity) 69 
Pakistan 104 

Palanpur (Gujarat) 15,56 

Pali (Rajasthan) 104 
palla (or pallav) 143 e 
pallao (or palla) 8; 23, 108, 143... 
bin bhat (Patoli motif) 14, 23 


panetar (textile) 16, 105 

Panjab 5, 90, 104, 106, 146, 147 

Parvati 17 

baja 144 

patakula vastrani 20, 144 

patalika 20 

Patan (Gujarat) 5, 10, 15, 16, 21-23, 37, 71, 88, 
90-92, 143-145, 147 

patchwork 1 

Paola 1, 2, 7-67, 79, 71, 90, 106, 108, 143-147 

Patoliya Chunari (textile) 109 

Payjama (garment) 72, 89 

Pegu (Burma) 21 

Peramanigalam (Kerala) 2 

Persia 146 

Pethapur (Gujarat) 104 

Philippines 22 

pigment painting 1 

pit loom 11 

plangi 1 

Pochampalli (Andhra Pradesh) 69-71, 73, 145, 146 

popat kuitjar bhat (patola motif) 32 

Porbandar (Gujarat) 104 

Portugal 21 

Prakrit 108 

Premananda 144 

printed textiles 70 

Pulikat (Kerala) 5 

Pundarikapuram (Kerala) 21 

rajashahi laharia (textile) 140 


Rajasthan 1, 5, 92, 103-106, 108, 109, 129, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 140, 141, 147 

Rajkot (Gujarat) 103, 143 

Rajputs 105 

Rama 146 

Ramadeva king 20 

ram nami (textiles) 145 

Rander (Gujarat) 49 

Rangara (dyes) 107 

Raigrej (dyer) 91 

rasamandala (motif) 110 

Ratan chok bhat (patojit motif) 14, 21, 26 

resist-dyeing techniques 1, 2, 5, 10, 22, 143) 
144 

Rouffaer, G.P. 144 

rumal (textile) 65, 72 

salvar (garment) 72 

Salvi 10, 21, 144 

Sandesara, B.J. 20, 144, 148 

sangi (motif) 89, 146 

Sanskrit 20, 103, 108, 144 
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sari (garment) 7, 10, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 23, 26, 
49, 69, 72, 103, 110, 115, 126, 129, 131, 141, 
144, 146 

Saurashtra (Gujarat) 14, 103, 104-106, 109, 110, 
115, 119, 120, 125, 131, 143, 147 

Schwarz, Th. 146 

Secunderabad 145 

Shah, Haku 120, 143, 147 

shawl (garment) 13, 16, 105, 115, 135 

Shia Muslim 16, 49, 88 

Shiva 17 

Shivpuri (Madhya Pradesh) 104 

Sholapur (Maharashtra) g2 

Siddhpur (Gujarat) 49 

Sikar (Rajasthan) 104, 105 

silkgum 10 

silver (silver thread) 73, 105, 120, 134 

simanta (ceremony) 16 

Sindh (Pakistan) 104, 105, 135, 146, 147 

Sita 146 

Sivaramamurti, C, 21, 148 

soda 10, 108 

sodagiri (textile) 92 

sodium hydrosulphite 108 

Solanki (dynasty) 143 

Solor (Indonesia) 18 

Somadeva 20 

Sonepur (Orissa) 146 

South East Asia 5, 69, 70, 72 

South East India 145 

pout India 5, 14, 15, 17, 21, 22, 66, 72, 104, 144, 
14! 

South West China 5 

starch 11, 108 

Sulawesi (Indonesia) 19 

Sumatra (Indonesia) 18, 19, 22 

Sunda (Indonesia) 18 

Sunni 88 

Surakarta (Indonesia) 18 

Surat (Gujarat) 5, 10, 15, 22, 49, 71 

Surendranagar (Gujarat) 105 


swastika 73 

Switzerland 143 

synthetic (dyes) 69 

Syria g2 

Tamil Nadu 5, 72, 145 

Tanjore (Tamil Nadu) 5 

tapseil (textiles) 89 

Tavernier (Kerala) 22 

telid rumal 1, 69-87, 145, 146 

Telugu 69 

Thar (desert) 104, 105 

tie-reserve dyeing 11 

fritik 1 

Trivandrum (Kerala) 17 

tumpal (motif) 14, 15, 18, 19, 44, 49, 655 70 
turban 69, 70, 72, 103, 134, 140, 141 
Turkistin 146 

Turkey 147 


Udaipur (Rajasthan) 104, 141 
Urdii 49 
Uttar Pradesh 5, 89-92, 147 


Vakhatchand Bhagwanlal 147 
Varnaka (text) 89, 109 
vichitra patoliké 20 


vinegar 71 
vividha-varnaka 20 
Vohra 16, 48, 49 


vohra gaji bhat (patofit motif) 15, 44, 48, 49 
warp ikat 2, 5, 7, 8, 56, 70, 71, 89, 91, 92, 143, 
146 


Watt, G. 37, 88, 91, 108, 146, 147 
weft ikat 2, 5, 7, 8, 13, 15, 70, 71 
Western Asia 143 

Western India 5, 16, 21, 146 


Yashastilaka champi 20 
Yemen 89, 147 
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The manufacture of patolu fabrics. 


‘The silk yarn is reeled from a hank onto 
a hand-reel. 


Warping onto warp-pegs on the wall. 


Arranging the four crosses at the one end 
of the warp. 
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2 Inserting sectioning cords to separate the tie-dye sets in the weft (Left 


‘A) Old pattern paper. (B) The folded warp in preparation for tying, 


d 


‘Tying the warp according to fixed patterns 
The first set of ties reserves all portions not to be dyed re 











nated re opened with a needle. (C) The tie-dyed warp is opened, 


ead and the 


he loom. (B) The }) The stylus (needle) for lining up the woven warp and weft. 














6 Wall paintings from 
Padmanabhapuram Palace, 
Kerala, showing patolu patterns (Left). 


7 The use of patolu fabrics in Indonesia. 
Bride and bride-groom of the nobility, 
Java, Jogjakarta (Above). 

Princess in court costume 
Java, Jogjakarta (Below). 








(A) The patolu worn as a shawl by a bride-groom. 
The patolu as a cover for the mother goddess. 


9 Patolu fabrics as sacred textiles for Hindu communities. 
(B) The patolu as cover for a horse-saddle for a bride-groom. Cc 





10 Patolu fabrics as sacred textiles for Vohra Muslim communities. 
(A) The mother-in-law welcoming the bride. (B) The newly circumcised boy riding on horse-back. 
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SIDE BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern of the main 


field : pan bhat, lit. ‘leaf desig 





_ From Gujarat, 1gth or early 20th century (No. 1, 2, 4 
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18 SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the we 
popat kunjar b arrot and elephan *, From Gujarat, 19th oth century 
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From Gujarat, late 19th century 
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25 SARI (patolu) 
Pattern : fulv 
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27 SARI (patolu) : silk, 


Pattern : tran ful bhat, m Gujarat, late rgth century (No. 14A). 
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late 1gth century (No. 18). 


Pattern : chhabadi bhat, lit. “basket design’. From Gujarat, 


28 SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
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29 SARI (patolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 
Pattern: chhabadi bhat, lit. ‘basket design’. From Gujarat, early 2oth century (No. 19). 
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32 SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. Pattern: vohra gaji bhat, 
preferred by the Vohra Muslims’. From Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century (D 
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SARI (patolu) : silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft 
Pattern: gala vali bhat, lit. ‘open spaced design’. From Gujarat, late 1gth or 20th century 
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n addition woven patterns with silver-gilt 


39 SARI (patolu): silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft, in addition w 
9 thread. Pattern: gala vali bkat, lit. ‘open spaced design’. From Gujarat, 19th century ( 
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41 BORDERS (patolu) : silk, tie~ he warp and the we 
A,B From Gujarat, rth century 
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43 


KERCHIEFS (patolu) : 

silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 

From Patan,N. Gujarat, ca. 1955 (No. 34, 34A) (Left) - 
SHAWL (patolu): 

silk, tie-dyed in the warp and the weft. 

From Gujarat, acquired in Indonesia, 

late 19th or early 2oth century (No. 35)- 











44 


Manufacture and function of ikat fabrics in Andhra Pradesh 





A) Winding a warp on a wooden block with pegs. 


B) Weaving ikat-Designs. (C), (D) The use of a telia rumal as a loincloth for fishermen. 














fi and partly in the warp, brocaded with silve 
late 1th or 20th century (No. 36 


UT WOVEN PIECE! cotton, tie-dyed in th 
thread. From Andhra Pradesh Hyderabad a Deccan. 








SARI (dupatia) + cotton, tie-dyed in the warp and the w 


embroidered with silver-gilt thread. From Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad area, (Deccan), early 20th century (No. 37a) (Left). 


'S (telia rumal) ton, tie-dyed in the warp and 
. From Pochampalli village (Andhra Pradesh), mid. 
zoth century (No. 38, 39, 49 4 ) 





























KERCHI (telia rumal) : cotton, t ed in the warp 


and the weft. From Pochampalli v Andhra Pradesh), 
mid 2oth century (Ni 44s 45 


HIEF (‘telia rumal) : cotton, tie-dyed in the warp 
and the weft. From Chirala (Andhra Pradesh), 
around 1930 (No. 47 ) 
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50 KERCHIEFS (telia rumal): cotton, tie-dyed in the warp 
A-D and the weft. From Chirala (Andhra Pradesh), 
mid 2oth century (No. 48, 49, 50, 51) 








The manufacture of mashru textiles. 
Warping the silk yarn. 

Tying warp-bundles with waste cotton. 
Dyeing the tie-reserved warp. 
Calendering the woven fabric. 





52 Weaving mashru fabrics with a fly shuttle loom in Patan. 


53 The function of mashru textiles. 
The bride from the Anavil brahmin community in Surat District wearing a mashru head cover (Right). 





SAMPLE PIECE (mashru atin, with the pattern tie-dyed in the silk warp with a cotton weft alt ernating with 
brocaded stripes. Provenance not recorded, probably from Gujarat, late rgth century (No. 53). 
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SAMPLE PIECE (imitation of mashru 
cotton, tie-dyed in the warp. 

Provenance not recorded, early 20th century (No. 58 
FRAGMENT (mashru) : warp cotton, weft silk, tie-dyed, 
From Sindh, Pakistan, 19th century (No. 59 

FRAGME mashru) : satin, tie-dyed in the silk warp. 
From Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, 19th century (No. 60). 
FRAGMENT (mashru) : satin, tie-dyed in the silk warp. 
From Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh or Sindh(?), 

late 19th or early 20th century (No. 61 








yed in the warp. From Trichinopoly 
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early 20th century (No. 63, 
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‘The manufacture of bandhani fabrics. 5 
Tying, dyeing yellow, preparing red dye and dyeing red of bandhani fabrics. From Gujarat, Kutch, Bhuj, 1969. 


The function of bandhani fabrics. 
Kathi bride wearing gharcholu at the wedding ceremony, Gujarat, Saurashtra, Chitada village 1970 (Right). 


Garasia Bhil lady, dancing. Gujarat, Sabarkantha, Kheda Brahma, 1970 (Right). 
Newly married Megval lady with embroidery. Gujarat, Kutch, Kavda-region, 1969 (Right). 
Muslim potter lady preparing ceremonial clay elephant, Gujarat, Kutch, Nirona 1969 (Right). 
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Go Mural painting from I a ihya Pradesh 6/7 century A.D. (Left 
60B Kathi of a formerly ruling family tying a bandhani turban. Gujarat, Saurashtra, Nag 
bot slim bandhani dyer we 2 lakeria turban. Gujarat, Kutch, Bhuj, 1969 (Left 

61 ODHANI (bendhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujar shtra or Kutch, Late 19th or early zoth century (No. 72). 


village, 1970 (Left 





No. 


From Gujarat 


fabric 














SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric, From Guja 
Saurashtra or Kutch, late rgth or early 20th century 
SARI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, 
Kutch, late rgth century (No. 71). 


aurashtra or Kutch, late rgth century (No. 74)- 
ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. 
From Gujarat, Saurashtra, 20th century (No. 75) 
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ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 19th or early 2oth century 
yed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, late 1th century (No. 78) (Right) 


ODHANI (bandhani) : 
fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, mid 2oth century (No. 81) (Right). 











66 ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, ti ed fabric. From Gujarat, late 19th or early 20th century (No. 84). 





CCR 
IEEE 


ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, 
Kutch, early 2oth century 


ODHANI (bandhani) : silk, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, 
Kutch, early 20th century (No. 86 
KERCHIEF (bandhani) : cotton chif 


From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnag: 


ODH. imitation of bandhani . 
discharge method. From Gujarat, Kutch, 20 No. 88). 





68 ODHANI (bandhani) = cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, mid 2oth century (No. 89 
694 ODHANI (bandhani ) ed fi . From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, 20th centui ‘0. 92) (Right 
69B ODHANI (bandhani on, tie-dys From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, early 20th centu No. 94) (Right). 
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ODHANI (bandhani) ; cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Guj 
SARI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, 20th century 


ODHANI (imitation of bandhani) : cotton, brocaded, printed by a discharge method. From Gujarat, early 
FRAGMENT OF A’ I (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra or Kutch, mid 2oth century (No- 
SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, Jamnagar, made in 1968 (No, 98) (Right). 
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OF A SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, ed fe , Saurashtra, mid 2oth century (No. 102)- 


SARI (bandhani) : cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. made in 1968 (No. 1 Right). 


OF A SARI (bandhani): cotton muslin, tie-dyed fabric. From Gujarat, Saurashtra, mid 2oth cent. (No. 104) (Right)- 
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34  ODHANI (bandhani) : cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 2oth century (No. 106) (Left). 
75A SARI (bandhani) : georgette, ed fabric. From Rajasthan, 20th century (No. 105). 
358 ODHANI (bandhani) : silk chiffon, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Bikaner, mid 2oth century (No. 107). 












76A TURBAN PIECE (bandhani) : 
Cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 
Marwar, late 19th century (No. 108). 
76B (bandhani) : 
cotton, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 
Marwar or eventually Gujarat, late 19th 
or early 20th century (No. 109). 

77. ODHANI (bandhani) : 

georgette, lyed fabric. From Rajasthan, 
probably Barmer, mid 2oth century 

(No. 111) (Right). 
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78 ODHANI (ban orgette, tie-dyed fabric. From Rajasthan, probably Barmer, 
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